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Some sceptics have lent their support to orthodoxy against heresy, as 
perceiving which is the real doctrine, though unsatisfied of its being 
a true doctrine. Monseigneur, il n’est pas Janseniste, il n'est qu’athée, 
was the language of a shrewd judge of human affairs. So it may 
happen that sceptics as to the history of Saint Patrick may feel it but 
just to defend the Patrick of the Culdees and Romanists against the 
new creation of Sir William Betham. For even if he be not a true 
one, he is at least the real one. Patrick may, perhaps, be as fabulous 
as “the fable of Bellerus old,” but he was not such an exceedingly 
protestant personage as Ulster King at Arms would have him. ‘There 
| may be considerable mischief poorly compensated by a momentary and 
| illusive triumph, in assailing a powerful antagonist with hollow and 
untenable theories. I‘alse arguments are dangerous and weak, even 
when used ad hominem, and although our opponents may now con- 

sider authentic the spurious evidences upon which we rely. 
That distinguished Irish antiquarian has contended, that a certain 
: Patricius converted Ireland at a time indefinitely more ancient than 
: A.D. 430, “ centuries before the year 430,’’* and before superstitions 
had infected the simplicity of the primitive church, Ireland had in- 
deed her apostle St. Patrick; but nothing that we read of him in his- 
tory or chronology is true. He was not the grand-nephew of Mar- 
tinus Turonensis, nor a missionary under Celestine, bishop of Rome, 
nor a friend of Germanus Autisiodorensis, nor yet a contemporary of 
: Niall of the Hostages and Leoghair, kings of Ireland, or of any one of 
those with whom his name is associated. He is presented to us in a 
form as abstracted as the abstract Lord Mayor, and denuded of all 
relations chronological or historical. This state of the case hath few, 
if any, parallels in the legendary history of real saints. It is usual 
first to set them in proper time, place, and relation, and then to deco- 
rate them with a variety of feigned adventures. 
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* Inthe Antiquarian Researches, a.p. 430 is constantly stated as the year of the 
mission of Palladius; but I believe it was in 431. 
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The answer seems to be, that Palladius Diaconus was in many re- 
spects circumstanced and related, nearly as the legend runs; that one 
Irish writer actually gives him the name of Patricius; and that Ais 
abortive visit to Ireland was the foundation which gave rise to the 
Romish Patrick, and his apostolate of sixty years. That is well said, 
and with much appearance of reason. But the just tendency of the 
argument, so shaped, is not to induce in our minds the belief of some 
other saint, of an indefinite epoch, called Patricius; but to shake our 
beliefin such a character altogether. It disposes us to say, if Palla- 
dius only is meant when he is named, if all that is true in his history 
is only true of Palladius, and nothing else i is true at all, he appears to 
be a fiction himself. 

But (the rejoinder then is) the Bethamian saint stands not denuded 
of all story. We have his own Confession and Epistles. Have we 
indeed ? To that important question we must address ourselves. 

There are broad arguments, which will singly outweigh many 
quirks and criticisms and minute ingenuities. lor them we should 
always look out ; and the cases in which none can be found are those 
least susceptible of a sure solution. Oftentimes we extenuate and 
make small, for the purpose of slipping it in easily, that very thing 
which in after argument we should desire to make great and promi- 
nent. So it happens i in this case. It is impossible to find, and difficult 
even to imagine, anything in Ireland, greater or more illustrious and 
sacred than the memorials of her apostle, committed to writing by his 
own hands. And he who brings them into court is in a manner be- 
holden to bring their glory with them, their inalienable character, and 
almost unavoidable consequences. Is it within moral credibility, that 
his own account of his life and proceedings was extant ip writing, in 
the same island to which bis legend relates, from the year x, y, z, if 
not even a, y, in which they were written, till an epoch subsequent to 
A.p, 430; and that then (in the teeth of it) a new and opposite legend 
was invented, degrading his date from the century «, to the fifth cen- 
tury, coupling him with princes and prelates whom he never saw, 
omitting nearly all the persons with whom he was really conversant, and 
leaving of the true saint and autobiographer little more than his name ? 
It is beyond our belief. It could only rise into moral possibility by 
supposing that the fifth-century Patricius was invented at such a late 
period, that the true Patrick's tradition was then obsolescent, and his 
writings no longer studied or understood, But such is not the fact. 
The Erse poem of the bard Fiech is remarkable for its archaic dic- 
tion; and its author, perh: aps, wrote* near the beginning of the seventh 


* The bard Fiech or Fiach tables both ways) was —_—€ and composing 
poems in 623. O'Connor, Prolegom. ad Ser. Hibern. i. p. exv. Mr. O'Connor 
lends his belief to the legend of St. Patrick's friend, bishop Fiech, by whom he ven- 
tures ‘“‘ to assert that this poem was written about a.p. 540.” Father Colgan ob- 
serves that the Latin scholiast upon Fiech wrote before the Archbishopric of Sietty 
was transferred to Kildare—i.e., before 601. Trias, p. 7. 8 O'Connor i. ))- 
Ixxxix, Ifthat be a clear inference from his words, ( Lagenia archiepiscopus insti- 
tuitur, quo etiam munere ejus comorbani sive successores abinde funguntur ») which 
I can by no means perceive, his antiquity would appear certain. But the 
transfer of the see, first to Kildare, and then to Ferns, does not in any way affect the 
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century. It is full of superstition, but does not belong to the age of 


popery in Ireland. This ancient poem informs us, that Patrick visited 
Italy, and studied under Germanus of Auxerre, 


“« Profectus est trans Alpes omnes.... 
Et remansit apud Germanum.” 


That fixes the date, and testifies expressly in favour of century five, 
against the earlier century x But if credit is refused to this poem 
for the antiquity its phrases are said to indicate, there is no doubt that 
Ultan son of Connor wrote the legend of Patrick, partly extant in . 
book of his pupil Tirechan ; and if we trace back from his death i 

655 or 656 only half of the 180 years, allotted to him by the ronal 
Magistri, he will ascend pretty far into the sixth century. In that 
century, Cogitosus* appears to have described though without naming 


succession of the Lagenian archiepiscopate. Conlaet and Maidoc were no less his 
successors for not residing at Sletty; nor are the bishops of Sarum less the succes- 
sors of St. Adhelm for having quitted Sherbourn. We must be cautious how we 
bring too close to St. Patrick, even to those who in their youth had seen old folks of 
the Patrician wra, much more into actual acquaintance with the apostle, an author 
who asserts, as Fiech does, that there was neither sunset nor night for a whole year 
after his death. ‘The composition of this poem by St. Fiech of Sletty is an impos- 

sibility ; taking the date and circumstances of that saint’s life as generally received. 
* Saint Cogitosus (probably the earliest extant biographer of Saint Bridget, who 
wrote at some time anterior to 598) begins with a curious passage, which may seem 
to set that lady in some respects above St. Patrick, but which nevertheless must 
relate to him. After a few words of exordium to his Fratres [of Kildare] at whose 
desire he wrote, he proceeds to say: ‘* She built, in the plains of the Liffy, on faith’s 
firm foundation, her monastery which is the head of nearly all the churches of Ire- 
land, and a head eminent over all the monasteries of the Scoti, whose jurisdiction, 
spread over all the Hibernian land, is extended from sea to sea. And prudently 
providing for their souls in a regular manner in all things, in her solicitude for the 
churches of the many provinces which adhered to her, and considering that it could 
not be without an high priest, who should consecrate the churches, and promote to 
the ecclesiastical degrees in them, she applied to an illustrious and solitary man, by 
whom God wrought many miracles, and going to him invited him from the solitude 
and trom his solitary life, to govern the church with her in episcopal dignity, so that 
nothing of sacerdotal order should be wanting in her churehes. And so he, (being 
anointed head and chief of all the bishops) and she (the most blessed chief of virgins) 
did erect their principal church, by a happy intimacy between themselves and by the 
government of all virtues. And, by the merits of them both, her episcopal and vir- 
ginal eathedra established itself in the entire Hibernian island, like a fruitful vine 
with branches growing in all directions, which the archbishop of the Irish bishops, 
and the abbess whom all the abbesses of the Scoti venerate, always govern in blessed 
succession and in perpetual order.”’ Cogitosus ap Canisii Lectiones, tom. 5, p. 625-6. 
Ingoldst. 1608. et ap. Colgani Triadem, p. 518. In vain doth Father Colgan up- 
hold those who refer these words to St. Conlaet of Kildare, explaining ‘* Hibernen- 
sium Episecoporum” to be non omnium Hibernensium sed solaum Lageniensium. 
p. 025. What boots it, to offer such violence to one word, while other words more 
cogent are left untouched? Are “pene omnes Hibernienses ecclesia,” and “tota 
Hiberniensis terra. . . a mari usque ad mare,” and *‘ ecclesiw multarum provinci- 
arum,” and “ caput omnium episcoporum,” and * tota Iiberniensis insula,” expres- 
sions to denote Leinster? We cannot extricate ourselves by saying, that the arch- 
bishops of Leinster were visitors of all the monasteries in Ireland, while the Abbess 
of Kildare was Abbess of all Ireland. For we have (I believe) no record of so con- 
spicuous an historical fact; and also because a primacy over all the bishops of Treland 
is the thing stated. Nor can we do so, by sup )posing only the conventual, regular, or 
culdee bishops to be spoken of, to the exstealen of secular bishops; because we have 
ho proof of the existence of any other bishops than the monastical sort, and this very 
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Patrick. St. Columcille himself, in his Gaelic hymn, combines him 
with Brigida; though some ascribe that poem to Ultan. Cummianus, 
an Irishman, mentions him in the ascertained year 634; as do likewise 
Cumineus Albus, who had conversed with the followers of Columcille, 
and became abbot of lona in 657, and Adamnanus, raised to that great 
eminence in 669, Consequently, the later date is by no means a modern 
device. The disciple of St. Elbod and of Samuel Britannus, called 
Neunius, completed his book (as he states) in A.p, 858, while Mervyn 
and his queen Essyllt were reigning over Wales and Man. He was 
strong in native Celtic traditions and records ; and states, that Patri- 
cius was sent a Ceelestino papa Romano [et* angelo Dei cui nomen 
erat Victor] monente Sancto Germano, ad Scotos convertendos ad 
Christum. From the days of Columba and Fiech to those of Nennius, 
nothing was known in Ireland which received him, or in Britain 


which ‘produced him, of any Patrick but the pupil and emissary of 
Crermanus. 


The pretended Confessio of Patrick informs us that he was born 
at Bonavein ‘Taberne, or (as Mr. O’Connor hath it) Banavan Ta- 
bernia, and was son to the priest Calpurnius, and grandson to the 
deacon Potitus, But Fiech’s Patrick, son of Calpurnius, son of Potitus,+ 
son of deacon Potitius, was born at Nemthor—ie., the Celestial 
‘Tower. The same is called{ Nentur, with the same meaning, in Welsh, 
It is well known to have been the Gaelic and British appellation for 
Dunbarton-upon-Clyde,§ or Britannodunum, so called because it 
was the chief bulwark of the Britains against the Dalriada Scoti till 


passage tends to the negative. ‘Therefore the obscure language of this most early 
writer, when duly weighed and considered, will bring us to this point: that the pri- 
macy of all Ireland from sea to sea, which was the Ardmachan, received its first esta- 

blishment in the lifetime of Saint Brigida of Kildare, and in the person of a friend 
and companion of that famous lady, whose successors were the archbishops of all 
Ireland—every word of which is true of St. Patrick, and of no other person, What 
is unusual in the statement and at variance with the legends of later date may be 
accounted for, by his anxiety to magnify the concerns of Brigida, and by the unsettled 
state in which the legend at that epoch to our knowledge was. Cogitosus seems de- 
sirous to place the Abbesses of all Ireland ona par (at the least) with the Metropo- 
litans of all Treland, which is but a form, somewhat exaggerated, of the well-known 
feelings of Culdecism or the Hiberno-Hebridean religion ; and its exaggeration may 
account for his thus avoiding to name the caput omnium episcoporum. But my busi- 
ness is only with this fact, that before 598 the traditional Saint Patrick was described 
in his essentials, and in company with the well-known partner of his labours and of 
his grave. I have arrived at this conclusion after hesitation, and not without weigh- 
ing the force of the words sua cathedra episcopalis et puellaris, but can acquiesce in 
no other. As those who have construed Cogitosus according to Colgan, may be 
named the unknown author of the Vita Brigide Quarta, who says of St. Conlaet 

“primum episcopum elegit in sua civitate Killdara.” Lib. ii. ¢. 19, and an Italian 
breviary ap. Colgan, p. 601, which more evidently borrows from Cogitosus, But 
these have neither antiquity, nor authority of any sort, to reeommend them. 

* These words seem interpolated. 


¢ ‘* Mae Calpuirn, mic Otidhe, 
Ho deochain Odisse.’"—Fiech. 


Patrick, Calpurn, Fotaid, Deisse, Cormac, Leibruith, Ota, Oric, Moric, Leo, Maximus, 
ete. Flann obiit. 1056, 


t See the Myvyrian Archaiology, i. p. 48. 
§ Sometimes also called Ale!yde by the Britons, 
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the eighth century. The Bardic monk, Flannus Buter nsis, sang thus :— 
** Cochnias his mother, Nemthor his warlike city.’ 


If Richard of Cirencester be an authority, and we may acquit Mr. 
Bertram of the forgery, the name* of that fortress, while the Roman 
province of Valentia subsisted, was ‘Theodosia. How is it, then, that 
he was born at some Bonavem Tabernaw ? Nothing is less likely than 
that a stupendous rock-built fort, the key of Clydesdale and all Cum- 
bria, should have had the base name of Taberne, which signities sheds 
or booths, for vending refreshments or other me ‘rchandise. ‘The 
story in Jocelyn of Furness and others, that Taberne was a village 
near Dunbarton, so called because the Roman army was there en- 
ramped in tents, is a gloss invented by persons ignorant of the differ- 

ence between taberna and tabernaculum. So his Confessio is at 
variance with the earliest of his Erse poets as to the place of his birth. 
But that can be made to appear in a stronger point of view. There 

is not one distinct allusion to this island in the Confessio; and the 
unpre possessed reader will admit, that the author of it considered St. 
Patrick as a Martinist monk from accenobium of Gaul, and not as a 
Briton. In one placet he exclaims, “ as for you, Oh ye ignorant 
Gaulish rhetoricians !” in another he wishes to be xqueath ‘God’s name 
as a legacy to his Gaulish brethren and his Irish neophytes; and he says 

ina third, that he had gone over to Gaul to visit his brethren, and see the 
fuces of the saints of the Lord. Inthe epistle, he disclaims to recognise 
the Briton Coroticus for a civis (fellow-citizen) Sanctorum Roman- 
orum, meaning by the phrase of Sancti Romani himself and the 
inonks of the Roman territory to whom he belonged. ‘The honest 
truth is, that this document speaks of a missionary from one of the 
Gallic monasteries. And if so, we may incidentally remark that the 
person to whom this relates must have undertaken his Irish mission 
some considerable time after a.p. 362, when St. Martin (grand-uncle 
Martin) laid the foundations of the coenobitie life and discipline in the 
Gauls. If he were not quite familiar with such ideas, how could he have 
produced the following sentence ?—filii Scottorum et filiae regulorum 
monachi et virgines Christi esse videntur, et etiam una benedicta 
Scotta, genitiva nobilis, pulcherrima adulta erat, quam ego bap- 
tizavi. ‘To return to the geography, his biographer Probus (who is 
perhaps the most respectable he can boast of, both as not being anony- 
mous, and as having undertaken the work at the desire of his patron, 
Paulinus) expressly states that Bannaue Tiberniee regionis, as it is 
printed in Colgan, hie e birthplac e ac according to the Confession and to 


” Risentes C orinensis, cap. 49. 

t Confessio, p. ci. ex. exiv. O'Connor. All these passages are absent from the 
Book of Armagh ; except the second, which is given unintelligibly. Sir W. Betham 
complains of the other MSS. being interpolated, but should have said, that this one 
is garbled. The nonsense ex a Gallias should probably be ertra; and if so, 
those words would imply that his natural home was intra Gallias. See Betham’s 
Appx. p. li. The Armagh copy is, in truth, a very bad one, and written by a scribe 
who gives out that he could not decypher what he was copying, and frequently put 
incertus liber; of which anon. It exhibits a vile production in a mutilated form. 


Foran instance, for post annos non multos adhue capturam dedi, it gives, multos ad. 
hue capturam dedi! 
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most other authorities, but his mother’s according to Probus, was in 
Neustria (now Normandy, ) and that the scene of his last capture* was in 
Aremorica—i.e., Britanny. The Confessio asserts that he was taken at 
no great distance from his birthplace; and there seems no reason for 
Probus having deliberately placed these Taberne in the adjoining, in- 
stead ofin the same,Gallic province, except the simple reason, for which 
we may give him credit, of knowing (or at least having beent given to 
to understand) that the said Taberna were in Neustria. The country of 
Probus is unknown. His date is assigned either to the ninth or the tenth 
century ;} and, although Colgan has arranged the lives in a different 
order of time, according to hisown lightly-founded conjectures, § nothing 
really evinces the existence of any earlier life in prose, from which 
we can obtain evidence of Saint Patrick’s place of birth. ‘The Annota- 
tions of Bishops Aidus and Tirechan are silent on the point; the entire 
Book of Armagh is silent thereon, for the Vita Patricii (besides that 
we are uncertain, if it be more ancient than Probus) is mutilated at 
the commencement, and we know not what it said, ifitsaid anything, 
on that subject. However, it contains these words near its conclu- 
sion, which seem to name not only the person by whom, but the coun. 
try in which, it was compiled, “ hac Constans in Gallis invenit.” 
They should not have been omitted in the English translation.|| ‘The 
same document, speaking of his liberation from the six years’ servi- 
tude and return to his native country and parents, selects this expres- 
sion, antequam ex Scotia ad Latinos pergeret ; whether it denoted a 
return to Nemthor in Cumbria, is a question of probability for the 


_—_ 





* Written Neutria and Arimuric. The meaning is indisputable, and not doubted 
by Father Colgan. Nentria in his text is merely a misprint, as appears from the 
notes, 

t His words are, indubitanter comperimus. Although he had said Patrick was in 
Britanniis natus, he says he was in patrid cum patre ... et matre . . . in civitate 
eorum Arimuric, because they were settled there ; unless he used Britanniis so as to 
include Britanny, or else wrote Britannis. Perhaps the latter will be the best opi- 
nien, Colgan ignorantly cavils at the word civitas ; “ omnis civitas Helvetia,” &c. 

t Father Colgan thinks he wrote ante 920. Mr, O'Connor in some passages dates 
him sweulo nono, and in others seculo decimo. See vol. i. p. 49, p. Ixx. p. civ. p. 
evi. He lived after the word Normannia came into use, for he once employs it. 
Probus is the Vita Quinta of the Trias ‘Thaumaturga. 

§ For instance, Vita Secunda is as early as 540, because it says ubi est episcopus 
Loarne ; and Vita Septima is of the same date, because it contains those same 
words, and ubi est episcopus Mucna. Yet. the Vita Septima certainly uses the 
word est to mean lies buried, Milco est hodie Gravardix, p. 120. Septima also says, 
Fiechus in Ecclesia Sleptensi est; though it is admitted that Secunda was written 
after Fiech’s death. Vita Tertia is earlier than 551, because it says, ‘‘ Nessan...- 
qui nunc dicitur Dechon Nessan,” (as though a man could not now be called by an 
appellation, unless he be now living, ) and ‘* in quo loco habitat Trianus Episcopus,” 
where habitat is palpably put for habitabat, the present for the imperfect past, by 4 
very common idiom. Before we have done, I shall shew that Secunda and Tertia 
were not written earlier than the close of the ninth century ; though indefinitely 
later. Vita Quarta was written soon after 600, because it appeals veteribus libris 
and veracium relationi virorum, and the men must have lived very near the time, to 
make their veracity useful. But if so, how could the books be ancient? Col- 
gan’s numbering of the lives is (absurdly enough) made to differ from his chrono- 
logy of them. 


\| Liber Ardm. p. xvii. Translation, p, 345. 
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reader's judgment, and the contrary may very well be suspected. 
Probus stands unrefuted. But how could the bard Fiech and all Ire- 
land atter him believe that Patrick was born at Nemthor upon Clyde, 
if genuine documents of his own composition bore witness to the truth, 
that he was born at certain ‘Taberne, which were in Gaul? No argu- 
ment can arise out of the words, iterum post paucos annos in Britannis 
eram cum parentibus meis, except by begging the questions, that 
Gaul is not the supposed country of this w riter, aud that Aremorica 
was not the scene of his capture; for whatever may be the precise date 
(and ¢hat is as old as Gregory of Tours) of the word Britannia for 
Britanny, Britanni or the Britons is the original appellation of that 
settlement, used by Sidonius in the days of Patrick. 

However, let Bonavem Tubernee and Nemthor be the same or con- 
tiguous places; and still the fact of his being born of a Roman father 
and grandiather, on the northernmost bounds of the province and 
actually upon the Antonine Vallum, is one which reduces to their 
least the chances of such a man having existed much earlier than his 
vulgar date. ‘The Antonines indeed held that line, but their garrisons 
are unlikely to have sent forth Christian missionaries. The son of a 
priest and grandson of a deacon seems to belong to some place in 
which the Christians had a settled church, and not to pagan garrisons 
in the most remote and savage places, among whom there might be 
a casual proselyte. Neither can any one suppose, that this barbarous 
trash proceeds from a Roman pen of the age of Cornelius Fronto. We 
may indeed safely conclude it to have been written since the year 325, 
fur it contains an elaborate and manitestly post-Nicene, though not Ho- 
mousian, formula, How long the lines of Antoninus were kept up is ill 
known. Severus did not attempt to re-establish them; and they had 
probably been given up by his predecessors. But if we renounce that 
higher antiquity, the Bethamian Patricius must have been born sub- 
sequent to the recovery of that frontier by Theodosius. And then the 
question will occur, how it is conceivable that under the imperial 
houses of Valentinian or ‘Theodosius, a Christian presbyter should 
serve asa decurion in the army. But if decurio® be used in a sense 
unknown till a late and barbarous age, the early date of the author is 
overthrown in another way. 

An extraordinary appearance of inconsistency startles us in this 
Confession. He was bred up till the adult age of sixteen in the 
country-house (villula) of his father the priest,+ the deacon’s son; and 





* Decurio not only means a commander of thirty-two horse, but also a senator in the 
colonia. But neither the fort on the Clyde nor the Taberna will obtain credit for 
being coloniw with senates. In the lowest epochs of Latinity, decurio was used 
for vir devotione insignis. —Dueange. From his words,“ I was free-born according to 
the flesh, my father being a decurio,” we are told that “ it appears....that Patrick 
was a Roman of the Patrician order.” 


ten in a Roman legion.” How strange, then, that being free-born should make a 
Patrician! See Art. Res. 272. 

tif any one should insist on the mutilated Ardmachan text, which omits the 
presbyteral rank of his father, he will still have to contend with the diaconate of the 
grandfather Potitus, of which the remembrance was cherished in the family, and 
with the absence of all allusion to the relapse of his parents into paganism, to any 






Yet a decurio is explained as ‘‘a captain of 
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yet he states himself to have been at that age ignorant of the true God, 
Deum verum ignorabat, Not religionem, or Dei colendi rationem, or 
the like, but Deum ; arigid phrase which will not bend itself to oblique 
interpretations, and gives no usual picture of education in a parsonage. 
Of whom then were Calpurnius and Potitus, though arrayed in apos- 
tolic orders, really the priests and ministers? What education, and 
what early principles, can this writer be considered as ascribing to his 
Patricius, the Christian-bred heathen? That perplexing question 
may perhaps receive some distant illustration from the following pas- 
sage :*—Sol iste quem videmus, Deo jubente propter nos quotidie oritur, 
vel nunquam regnabit, neque permanebit splendor ejus. Sed et omnes 
qui adorant eum in poenam miseri male devenient. It is apparent 
enough that many people in this island fell away to the worship 
of the sun, yet still under the name and ecclesiastical sanctions of 
Christianity, and by a sort of Gnosis; but such does not appear to 
have been the case during the period in which it formed a part of the 
Roman empire. It was rather when an Aurelius Ambrosius erected 
his circle of giant stones, the grim sanctuary of the plain. Priests, 
deacons, and their children, who knew not the true God, and an ex- 
pectation of the reign of the sun, are curious features in this production ; 
but the wra of the vulgar Patrick is full early for them, much more 
that of the Bethamian. 

It is utterly incredible that a child of such parents (ingenuo patre 
natus) should express himself in such language, either in the century 
r, or even in the fifth. Not to dwell upon the writings of Sulpicius, 
Sidonius, Constantius Monachus, Vincentius Lirinensis, Claudianus 
Mamertus, Saint Leo the Great, or anything which those remote 
times produced, we shall with difficulty find instances of more unin- 
telligible and vile composition in the ages called dark. ‘That some 
Scots and Picts had murdered his neophytes may be collected, but 
only by a sort of intuition, from the following chaos of words: “ In 
morte vivunt socii Scottorum et Pictorum apostatarum, quae sanguino- 
lentos sanguinaret de sanguine innocentium Christianorum quos ego 
innumeros Deo genui atque in Christo confirmavi, posteré die qua 
chrismati neophyti in veste candida flagrabant in fronte i ipsorum, dum 
crudeliter trucidati atque mactati gladio a supra dictis.” Ireland was 
known to the Romans of Gaul and Britain as Hibernia, and poets 
occasionally called it Juverna and Ierne; but the people were only 
called Hiberni and Hibernenses. This author always styles the island 
Hiberion, and its people both Hiberiones and Hiberionaces ; which 
sounds like the learning of a Culdee monk, familiar with the legend 
of Kibhear,t son of Ir, son of Milesius; and seeking to adorn the lan- 





differences between him and them, and to any wish on his part to effect their con- 
version. All tradition or legend is unanimous as to the Christianity of Saint Pa- 
trick’s father; and the Confession gives no hint of bis ever receiving adult baptism 
himself from any one. It may further be observed, that the statement of his father 
being a priest could not be an interpolation of modern copyists, though it was very 
naturally an object for suppression in the days of strict celibacy. 
* Pag. cxvii. O'Connor. Not in the Armagh. 
t Qu. saginare? Epist. ad Corot. p. cxviii. O'Connor. 
ft See Wood’s Prim. Inhabitants of Ireland, pp. 55-1. 
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guage of his apostle with an unusual phrase, not employed in the 
Latinity of his own cotemporaries. There can be no doubt that rex 
Coroticus is an erroneous mode of writing rex Cereticus*—i.e., king of 
Caredigiawn, or Cardigan. ‘The Bollandistst could not deny their 
consciousness of the style in which these books are composed. But 
they suggest that Patricius, though optimis in Gallia et Italia magis- 
tris usus, lost the use and memory of correct Latin by his long sojourn 
among barbarians. Surely he did not carry on his protracted mission 
without the aid of books, especially the scriptures, and the sacramental 
liturgy. In point of fact, the works in question are interlarded with 
quotations from the Latin Bible ; which are either from book or from 
memory. Either way, the suggestion of the Jesuits is overturned. 
For if he was in the habit of reading Latin, he would not lose his 
knowledge of it; and if he remembered it, he certainly did not forget 
it. When did the Bollandists, whose order sent forth many famous 
missionaries, hear of one who, in his sojourn among strangers, ex- 
changed the common use of his mother tongue for a barbarous use of 
it, and that, without imitating in any degree the language of the 
people he visited ? 

Cave, confirmed therein by Casimir Oudin,t maintains that this 
author made use of the more ancient bible called Versio Itala,§ and 
not of the Vulgate; which is probably the fact, although Mr. O'Connor 
is inclined to dispute it. But it is in vain appealed to as an evidence 
of his antiquity ; for it is ascertained, that the old version|| continued 
to be made use of in Ireland down to A.p. 815, and probably was so 
later. 

The author mentions to the prince whom he misealls Coroticus, 
that it was then a custom of the Roman and Gaulish Christians to 
send holy men to the Franks and other heathens, with money to re- 
deem the Christian captives. This (it is argued) is a sign that the 
author wrote before the foundation of the kingdom of the Franks 
under Pharamoud in 420, since at that time the dominion of the 
Franks was established@ in Gaul. Again, we are told that Palladius 
lived after “ the establishment of the dominion of that people in Gaul.” 
But before we argue from the Frank history, we should study its 


* Compare Jocelyn, cap. 150, and Giraldus Cambrensis in Vita S. David ap. 
Wharton Anglia Sacra, 2, p. 629. Caredig from whom, or his namesake the son 
of Cynedda, Cardigan was named, is Careticus in G. Monm. xi. c. 8. Coroticus is 
Chairtic in Irish, which expresses the same Welsh name. 

+ Acta SS, xvii. Maii, p. 519. 

+ Versionem Italicam Vulgata antiquiorem ubique exhibent. Oudini Comm. de 
Seript. Ecel. i. p. 1167. 

§ The Confession's “ antiquity may be sufficiently proved, says Sir James Ware, 
by the cireumstance of the passages of Scripture being quoted from the Septuagint 
version, not from the more recent version of St. Jerome, which was not publicly re- 
ceived in St, Patrick’s day.” Ant. Res. p. 273. As this is given between commas, 
I fear we must pronounce Sir James guilty of it. Sir William Betham fully adopts 
it, and says of the Epistle, “its style is the same, it quotes from the Septuagint.” — 
p. 265. Italics sic in both. 

|| Ledwich’s Antiquities, p. 348. 


© Betham Ant. Researches, 2, p. 279, 290. VPharamond’s true date is 418, not 
420. 
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elements. The fact is untrue. Pharamond is supposed to have reigned 
at Wurtzburg, east of the Rhine; he plundered Treves, but it is not 
known that he conquered any portion of Gaul, to hold it as a posses- 
sion. Who ever heard of Pharamond as King of France? Francia 
expressed merely the country inhabited by Franks; and, in reference 
to that early prince it meant Franconia. The Roman general, 
Count Arbogastes, went to Cologne in order to pass the Rhine and in- 
vade Francia from thence, ratus Francie* recessus penetrandos. 
Pharamond’s son or successor Clodion “ inhabited the fortress of Dis- 
pargum, which is in the country+ of the ‘Thuringians,” and his Gaulish 
conquests extended no further than Cambray and Tournay, the fron- 
tiers of modern France. The Franks are not supposed to have ex- 
tended their encroachments at all, so long as Aetius lived; which was 
until a.p, 454. The argument is reduced to this; the Roman gover- 
nors and bishops of Gaul could no longer ransom any captives from 
“the Franks and the other heathens,” because the Franks had begun 
to occupy a few frontier districts ; and more words upon it would be 
superfluous. 

Another objection raised is, that by civibus meis neque civibus Sanc- 
torum Romanorum (translated by Sir William, “ to my fellow-citizens 
nor to the pious /2oman citizens’) Britain is evidently spokent of as still 
a Roman province. But that has been already explained; and Gaul, 
not Britain, is spoken of. It is not, however, to be conceded that 
the Romans of Britain would have disused the word civis, the moment 
their connexion with the Roman emperor was dissolved. 

The Confessio of our saint has been recommended as “ a beautiful 
and unvarnished tale ;” but upon inspection a coat of varnish may be 
detected, not indeed so thick as a modern hand has sometimes laid 
upon saintly portraits, but still such as a good artist would not lay upon 
his own portrait painted by himself. Dr. Neander thinks, that all 
Patrick says (or is made to say) may be accounted for by the workings 
of an honest but warmed imagination. Things come upon our minds 
much softened by the down of antiquity ; we see them through a fac- 
titious literary medium, and perhaps the same critics would deal 
less indulgently with one who, now-a-days, ventured upon such state- 
ments. Patricius went to Ireland “ ignorant of the true God,” and 
during his first captivity that ignorance§ was removed without human 
instruction by Divine grace ; which not only inclined him, but taught 


—— -—— i + 





* Gregorius Turonensis, 2, cap 9. t Greg. Turon. ibid. 

} Here occurs the astonishing assertion, contained in these words, “ The last 
Roman legion left Britain about the year 404,”"—p. 278. Subsequent to that time, 
the Roman legions in Britain proclaimed at least three emperors. The last of them, 
Constantinus, led an army out of Britain which conquered Gaul and Spain in 408. 
The last legion, under Gallion of Ravenna, is supposed to have departed about 426. 
The — 404 forms no epoch in British history. 

§ Ignorance of the true God is not removed without catechesis and all the neces- 
sary agency of man. Any other removal of it is miraculous. It was not the custom 
of the early church to describe imperfect Christians as absolute heathens, and to call 
a sudden excitement of religious feelings a conversion to the true God. This is of 
moment; else, being familiar with the popular phraseology of these days, we might 


be led to explain away this great miracle, in a manner totally unknown to the lan- 
guage of antiquity. 
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him, to say one hundred prayers by day and one hundred by night. 
One night a voice warned him in hissleep that he was to return home, 
adding navis tua parata est, and indicating the place. He had never 
been at that place, he knew no one there, and it was two hundred 
miles off. But he “left the man with whom he had been six years,” 
set out on his journey over bogs and through forests, and at last by 
God’s guidance reached the appointed place. The ship was about to 
sail on the day of his arrival. He applied for a passage, which was 
refused him. Then they changed their minds, and offered to take 
him ; and then he changed his mind, and would not go; until they said, 
veni* in nomine Jesu, which, as they were pagans, he regarded as a 
sort of Divine summons. Being in want of provisions some time after 
their landing, they requested him to pray for food; and lo! presently 
a herd of pigs made their appearance. In this way Patricius got home, 
but in a few years was again made a captive; when another of his 
divine responsa (as he calls them) warned him that his captivity would 
last but two months, and such accordingly was its duration. There is 
a touch of varnish here. Well, he came home again ; and, while there, 
he was visited in the dead of the night by one Victoricius,+ coming from 
Ireland, and bringing innumerable epistles: and among others, one 
entitled ‘‘ The Voice of the Hiberionaces.” Upon opening it, Patrick 
heard the voices of the people of Silva Focluti calling aloud on him to 
come tothem. Rogamus te, sancte puer, was their form of invitation ; 
and the object of his mission was “ ut clerici ubique illis ordinarentur ;"’ 
yet in no line of his Confession does he describe himself otherwise than 
as a layman, mention having received any orders whatever (much less 
bishop’s orders), or suggest any period of his adventures in which we 
can even conjecture that he received them. All this may be mighty 
Protestant, and similar to the call of a methodist missionary ; but it is 
very impossible in an authentic work, and shews what care and good 
memory a forger hath need of. The holy boy set forth on his journey, 
supernaturally acquainted with God, and either not ordained at all, or 
supernaturally ordained. And so commenced the Herculean labours 
of his mission. Herculean they were in number, if not in magnitude ; 
for he tells us that God saved him ex? duodenis periculis, but does not 
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* Speravi ab illis, ut mihi dicerent, Veni in fide Jesu Christi, quia gentes erant, 
which I construe, when they said to me. Construing such trash, is but guessing ; but 
this gives a meaning, and (in Patrick) that is no small matter. The Ardmachan 
text is, ab illis speravi venire in fidem Jesu Christi, quia gentes crant, and innocent 
of all meaning. pn 

t In all the legends, this person is the angel of God, Victor or Victoricius. Mr. 
O'Flaherty declares Victor to be the guardian angel of Ireland. © 

+ The number not only of Herculean labours, but of Arthurian victories, The 
question is, whether this tract was composed anterior to the existence of legends, or 
with a guarded allusion fo legends; ex. gratid, whether the man Victoricius whose 
vision appears with letters and voices, be the origin of the angel so called, or a modi- 
fication of that angel. In the duodena pericula, I see strong suspicions of an allusion 
to some popular legend. Twelve was the sacred number of the Culdees ; Columba 
had, and Patrick and Palladius are said to have had 12 coadjutors each. Those of 
Patrick are the genuine “‘ twelve Apostles of Erin ;” to whom allusion is made in the 
Battle of Magh Rath, as if there continued to exist (for two centuries, at least) a 
sacred Dozen of men, styled Apostles of Erin. See that Romance, p. 4, p.26. If 
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proceed to enumerate them. This book is not of the thaumaturgic 
kind; but it insinuates the supernatural warily and circumspectly. 
This is by no means adduced, as an argument proving these produc- 
tions to be unworthy of a grand nephew of Martin of Tours and a dis- 
ciple of Germanus of Auxerre, for it proves no such thing ; but to shew 
that they want the moral strength and sincerity which the Gallican 
church possessed, before the ascendancy of Martin had given it some 
taint. 

It would be a wonderful thing, if St. Patrick had left behind him a 
genuine book of his acts and an epistle of his own writing, and if they 
were not transposed into the Erse or Gaelic; if they were not eagerly 
transcribed in the Latin, and spread about through the convents of Erin, 
Britain, and Albany, and through those of Germany, Helvetia, and 
Italy, (into which the Sanctorum Insula so liberally poured her emigrant 
monks, a Columban, a Gall, a Dichuill, a Foissan, an Ultan, a Dysibod, 
&c., down to Marianus Scotus,) and not least through those of Gaul, to 
which country the author may almost be said to have addressed his 
Confession. Their brevity gave all encouragement to the copyist. 
Where, then, are the various MSS. of these apostolic books, almost 
perplexing the collator by their number? Certainly these tracts ap- 
pear to have met with a very cool reception. The ecclesiastical cata- 
logues by Honorius of Autun, Sigebert of Gemblours, Henry of Ghent, 
and Trithemius, acknowledge no such author as Patricius; while the 
most obscure authors are swept into their collections. A copy in the 
monastery of St. Vedast in Artois is mentioned by the Bollandists ; 
and copies are also to be found in the Cottonian Library, and at Salis- 
bury. But they seem to have been respected only in Ireland; and 
there, almost entirely in consequence of their being contained in the 
celebrated but not very ancient volume, called the Book of Armagh. 
The Vita Secunda (as Colgan terms it) twice cites paragraphs of the 
Confessio, and his Vita Tertia does the same once, as being contained 
in the LIBER* EPiscoPI. By that expression the famous Liber Ard- 
mache is, no doubt, designated. It was written somewhere about the 
close of the ninth century, by order (it may be supposed) of one of the 
bishops of Armagh, in the care of whose successors it remained. A 
family called in English Mac Moyre,t and in Irish Mac Maor, or 
more properly Maor na Ceanon, (Keeper of the Canons,) derived their 
name from their hereditary custody of this volume, and held eight 
farms of the See of Armagh, called the Lands of Balli-Moyre, by the 
tenure of keeping it, ob salvam hujus libri custodiam. Mr, C, O’Connor 
has indirectly given us his judgment of its date, for he says of another 
manuscript document 900 years old in 1814, and therefore written 
rather after than before the year 900, that it was scarcely more re- 
cent than that of Armagh, vix minoris etatis. Sir William Betham 
has however pronounced it to be a book compiled and written under 





so, the editors need not wonder to find thirteen names instead of twelve. There 
ought to be thirteen. It is rather a painful topic; but alas! what was early Cul- 
deeism ? Its depths have not been sounded, nor are its waters pellucid. 

* Vita ii, cap. iv. iii, cap. iv. in libro E. ii. cap. xi. in libris E. 

¢t O'Connor Ser. Rer. Hibern. vol. i. de Font. Hist. p. lvii. 
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the direction of Aidus bishop of Sletty, between 661 and 686, and by 
him dedicated to Segenius bishop of Armagh, and his successors. 
But so little felicity hath his argument, as to prove the very reverse. 
This book contains the Annotationes of Bishop Tirechan, a compilation 
partly in Latin, and partly in Erse.- In the latter portion, Tirechan* 
says: * Aidus, bishop of Sliebte, sent his instructions, he had made, to 
Segenius at Armagh, who desired him to (alter) change the instruc- 
tions ; but Aidus said he dedicated his instruction, and his people, and 
his church, to Patrick for ever. Aidus left his instruction with Con- 
chad, who went to Armagh, so that Flan Febla gave him his church, 
and he afterwards died.” To these words, the following note is sub- 
joined by Ulster King at Arms: “ Instruction, or information, or col- 
lections, evidently meaning this book, which had been written at the 
dictation of Aidus, and continued so many centuries afterwards with 
the archbishops of Armagh.” The Book contains two hundred and 
twenty-one pages, and this passage of Tirechan occurs anterior to the 
nineteenth. Nothing can be more preposterous than to imagine, that 
the instruction described in the early part of this volume as then 
actually written, sent to Armagh, and criticized by Segenius, was that 
identical volume itself. Because, if Tirechan’s annotations therein be 
not his autograph, but a copy, they were composed anterior to the 
writing of this volume ; and, even if they be his autograph, they were 
penned by him before “the instruction, information, or collections” 
were completed. It is a most astonishing thing, for Bishop Tirechap 
or Bishop Aid, or anybody, to narrate the adventures and fortunes of a 
book, and the effects produced by it on Conchad and Flan Febla, 
before it was written! Knowing what they were not, we need 
not inquire what Bishop Aid’s Instructions were ; but one would natu- 
rally guess, that pastoral instructions and regulations for his diocese 
may have been signified. 

But we have not done yet with the Liber Episcopi. Besides the 
New Testament, the Life of Saint Martin, a Life of Patrick, the Col- 
lections of Tirechan disciple of St. Ultan, a summary of Patrick’s acts 
made by Muirchu at the command of Bishop Aidus, the Book of the 
Angel, and some other trifles, it contains a bad copy of the Con- 
fessio purporting to be transcribed from the original autograph of the 
Apostle himself. It ends, “ et heec est confessio mea antequam moriar.” 
Then follows this colophon :—Huc usque volumen, quod Patricius ipse 
conscripsit manu sud. Septima decima Martii die translatus est Patri- 
cius ad coelos. This copy, with the other contents of the volume, was 
made an heir-loom of the see of Armagh, and an honourable family 
appointed to be its hereditary protectors. But it is impossible that the 
Bishop of Armagh, by whose orders it was compiled, should have 
flung away, as waste paper, the sacred original penned by the aged 





* Apud Betham Irish Ant. Res. p. 401. O'Reilly interprete, ‘* I have not con- 
sidered it necessary to enlarge upon, or to use argument to prove, the antiquity of the 
Book of Armagh. It contains evidence within itself of its age, which not only 
renders discussion on the subject unnecessary, but suppliesus with sure data, whereby 
we may form more accurate judgments of the age of other MSS. » ibid. p. 320. What 
iota or particle of evidence, to prove its own age, doth this volume contain ? 
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hands of Ireland’s apostle, and whom that very book represents as 
second to none of the children of men, and in quatuor rebus similis 
Moisi, and whose transfiguration, and other miracles “ secundum ex- 
emplum Christi,” are avouched in it by Aidus, bishop of Sletty. If the 
copy was thus honoured, the original could only have been not adored 
in Ireland in the year 900. Who was its hereditary Maor or Keeper? 
Where is the Cill Leabhar or Sanctuary of the Book, and the large 
town of that same name, formed around it by the multitude of pilgrims, 
the Kiriath Sepher of Erin, where its treasury or shrine, with the 
stone steps worn hollow by the knees of the penitent, the healed, or 
the exorcised, where the golden casket set with gems, and the silken 
envelopes braided by the hands of Lagenian or Ulidian queens, and 
where the thrice holy scrap of mouldy parchment? Or, if it was 
seized and destroyed by heathen Danes or starch Cromwellians, where 
are the histories, legends, or poems, recording and deploring this un- 
paralleled sacrilege ? There is no record of its existence, save the 
one which goes to disprove it. The person, with whom the Book of 
Armagh originated, was not insensible to the feelings such a document 
would excite. No man could be so, even in this cold age of reason, 
and he among the last. It was not foreign to his taste to pay marked 
honour to sacred books; the conduct pursued concerning the Liber 
Ardmachee seems to prove it. He could not be ignorant of the power 
and wealth, unavoidably attaching to the church or religious house that 
was possessed of such a treasure; let him alone for that. Does any 
reader imagine that the autograph of the aged Patrick, his last will and 
bequest to his own converted Ireland, was chucked aside, and left to 
perish no man hath heard how, (profane and unfeeling act, even in the 
eyes of the stiffest presbyterian of Belfast,) merely because it was old 
and torn, and partly (incertus) illegible? Oh man little versed in 
superstition! those very circumstances gave it its inestimable price, 
they were the vouchers of its authenticity, what the visitor of relics 
would require and the exhibitor of them be most careful to select— 
they were what the green cerugo and half-defaced legend are to the 
precious medal. ‘That would be like saying, they threw it away be- 
cause it was, or appeared to be, genuine. The Ardmachan scribe 
had no manuscript of the Confession, which he believed to be an auto- 
graph, or which he could persuade others to believe such ; and when 
he said that he had, he lied. But in all this we have a clue to the 
real transaction. The Bishop and his scribe used a copy in which 
there was nothing remarkable, and very probably nothing defective ; 
but transcribed it in an imperfect manner, with much affectation of 
difficulty, and reiterated complaints of the “liber incertus ;”” for the 
express purpose of colouring their false assertion, that they were copy- 
ing the apostle’s autograph, which from its antiquity might probably 
be much damaged ; and for the further purpose of more easily account- 
ing for its disappearance. A writer upon another topic, in this Maga- 
zine, has observed the like upon the pretended* old MS. of Turpin; 
which was said to have been almost destroyed by age when it was, 


* Vol. xxii. p. 365. 
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with much difficulty, copied for the edification of the moderns, Sueh 
is the obvious artifice of any man, not forging, but feigning, an old 
document. The Book of Armagh very imperfectly merited the honours 
it obtained. It is a most illiterate and scarcely intelligible transcript 
of the works it contains. Neither has it any pretensions to constitute 
the type or standard of their text, if it be elsewhere extant. Least of 
all hath it any such pretensions, as regards the Confessio, of which its 
authors had fraudulent motives for exhibiting a defective copy. 

It were, of course, needless to inquire by whom that was done, which 
was not done at all. And if Ireland was in fact unconverted until the 
fifth century, there is an end of its conversion “ centuries before the 
year 430.”" But the fact that Ireland was something more than-pagan, 
more than barbarous, in the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, is one of 
history’s broad notorieties, which only a determined love of paradox 
would venture to assail. Yet doth antiquarianism, when reading on 
the lid of a silver box, adorned with a crucifix and other figures, these 
very remarkable words,* Anno Domini CCCCCIIL, not only pro- 
nounce it to be a genuine date, but adds, “nor does it require any great 
exertion of faith, if we consider that Christianity and consequent 
civilization had existed in Ireland for centuries before.’’ Solinus at 
the commencement of the third century gives an awful account of her 
then civilization. The grandchildren of his Irish were those ferocious 
rovers, who scoured the coasts of Gaul and Britain in their coracles, 
committing the most dreadful outrages. The author of the Confessio 
is, | conceive, much out of his reckoning, when he speaks of his navis 
parata and its gubernator, and its crew who after landing had twenty- 
eight days’ provisions for a journey through a desert. Ships rarely 
visited the horrid and howling shores of the Scoti. It was not in ships, 
that they swept the neighbouring coasts, and made those ravages, in 
the commission of which king Niallus Noviobses lost his life in the 
mouths of the Loire. Carefully watching the signs of settled weather, 
these daring savages trusted themselves in large wicker-work canoes 
bound over with hides, and carrying no victuals on board. Navigant+ 
autem vimineis alveis, quos circumdant ambitione tergorum bubu- 
lorum; quantocunque tempore cursus tenebit, navigantes escis absti- 
nent. Each coracle was built to carry threet{ persons only. Gildas, 
no stranger to Ireland, as it was before the middle of the sixth century, 
graphically describes the Scoti of the Patrician era, the subjects of 
Niall and Leoghair; their faces overgrown with hair, but their bodies 
denuded even of the scanty veil of Adam’s primeval modesty! The 
venerable and learned St. Jerome (cotemporary of Niall the Great, 
and of the adolescence of Leoghair) in his eighty-third Epistle ad- 
dressed to Oceanus, asserts that the Scotti, as well as the British 
pagans called Attacotti, then had “their wives promiscuous and their 


* Ant. Res, p. 213. The characters inseribed upon itare AD°M.CCCCC.IIITIL, 
which, to eyes less enamoured of antiquity, reeds Anno Domini 1506. The Chris- 
tian cra was not employed in Irish chronology before the tenth century. O'Connor 
Script. Hibern. vol. ii. p. xx. 

+ Solinus, cap. 24. 
t Vite Sanct. a Pinkerton, Ww 16. Gaelic Soe. Dict. in Curach, 
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sons in common ;’’ and again in his books against Jovinian® he says, 
“the nation of the Scoti have no particular wives.” Whatever may 
have been the precise customs thus generally mentioned, they are 
evidently manners of the lowest and extremest barbarity ; and the idea 
of a Christian nation being described is nothing less than ridiculous, 
Nor did he speak ignorantly from rumour; for he had resided on the 
western coasts of Gaul, and has given us his own ocular (cim ipse 
viderim) and most horrible testimony to the customs of those Attacotti, 
whose matrimonial usages he thus couples with those of the Scoti, 
In the compilation of Tirechan, we are told, there is abundant evi- 
dence that Palladius, in 430, “ had to contend against Loigaire and his 
people as a Christiant king and nation, zealous for their faith, not 
against heathens, barbarians, and Magi.”’ Readers, who do not collate 
this remark with Tirechan’s text, may naturally sup that he gives 
no account of the ism of Leoghair and his family. But he says, 
that Patrick cau and tapers to be lighted, that the blessed smoke 
might rise “ before the eyes and nostrils of the heathens and king Leog- 
hair and his magicians ;”” afterwards Patrick baptized his brother Conall, 
but Leoghair would not receive baptism, because his father Niall was 
resolved that he should not, but that he should be buried erect in his 
arms upon Mount Temora, according to the rites of the Magi, there 
to remain until the day of Erdathe ; afterwards again, he imparted the 
first rudiments of Christianity and the rite of baptism to the two 
daughters of Leoghair, whom his magicians had educated. Tirechan’s 
Leoghair remains himself an unbaptized heathen. Here is your Chris- 
tian king, descended from a long line of Christians! The sole pretext 
for appealing to Tirechan is, in fact, that his Annotationes (taken from 
oral and written statements of Saint Ultan, and “from many of his 
seniors,’ together with “a few things recently discovered’’) are more 
ignorant$ and full of chronological solecisms than most other docu- 
ments of this barbarian literature. For instance, he makes Ccelestine 
send Patrick in the thirteenth year of Theodosius II., being two years 
before he himself was elected to the holy see. Beda commits the in- 
accuracy of calling Theodosius§ the successor of Honorius (not of 
Arcadius), and it may be suspected that both writers considered him 
asa Western Emperor. If Valentinian be here meant, that would 
make 436, and would fall after Coelestine’s death. Again, Tirechan 
fixes Patrick’s death in 470, king Leoghair’s either two or five years 
later, and his entire reign at thirty-three years. But Leoghair did in fact 
begin to reign in 428. Therefore he died, according to Tirechan, in 
461, and Patrick two or five years anterior to 46] ; though stated two 
lines before to have died|| in 470. Simple and foolish as was this 
monk of Ardbreccan, he could not be such a fool as that. Having stated 


a 





* Tom. ii. p. 76. t Italics, sic Ant. Res. p. 288. 
¢ His ideas were so confused, that in one page he gives us Victoricus, bishop of 
Armagh, and in another the angelus Dei Victor. xxxiv. xxxvi. 
§ Bed. Hist. Eccles. i. cap. 13. Bedse Breve Chronicon ap. Roncalli, ii. p. 466. 
|| Aged by the computation either eighty-four or eighty-seven, according as you 
take the two or the five years; but aged one hundred and twenty, by his own subse- 
quent statements in p. xxxv. 
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that Leoghair reigned till 473 or till 476, and thirty-three years in all, 
he must have fixed his accession in 440 or 443, and not in 428; and 
if erroneously, as there is no doubt, what are all his blunders to us ? 
Yet, we are told, they “no doubt referred to different individuals.” 
Tirechan, it is also remarked, professes to relate “ his later miracles 
accomplished after the second year of Leoghair's reign ;” but that year 
was 430, or the year of Palladius ; ergd St. Patrick performed miracles 
before a.D. 430, which is “a palpable and distinct admission and de- 
claration (!!) of Tirechan that there was a former Patrick,” &c. 
Nothing can be more palpable than his declaration, that the second 
year of Leoghair was not 430, but 442 or 445. But let us hear* the 
words of which a part is thus rendered in italics. Erat autem in una 
ex insulis que dicitur Aralanensis annis xxx, mihi testante Ultano 
episcopo. Omnia autem que evenerunt invenietis in plana illius [qu. 

ltani?] historia. Hee sunt novissima illius mirabilia in 11 regni 
anno Loyairt Mac-Neill finita atque feliciter facta. Any impartial 
reader will see, that these novissima mirabilia are opposed only to those 
of his own anterior life, in his thirty years’ sojourn at Aralana, and in 
the periods which had previously been enumerated—viz., his seven 
years’ voyages by sea and land, his intercourse with the angel Victor, 
and his residence with the magician Mac Cuboin. On such grounds 
as these, the Annotationes are claimed as witnesses against their own 
consistent testimony to the paganism of Leoghair. But we happen to 
know from other sources, that Leoghair died as he lived, a super- 
stitious and wicked heathen. In 458+ the battle of Atha Dara was 


* Vide Tirechanum, p. xix. Ant. Res, p. 286,349. In another place (p. 382) 
Tirechan is rendered, “ a certain bishop came....with one sister, and became a monk 
of Patrick,’’ (the italics implying wonders, about other monks before Patrick's, &c.,) 
but the original is, quidam episcopus venit....cum sorore una monachi Patricii, 
p. xxxiii. There is a strange argument adduced, that Leoghair and his people were 
not heathens, or else they would not have been annoyed by the smoke of incense and 
tapers, p. 291. Whatever this aims at, a word may be said of the translation, 
“ Hiffertus of the men of Feice was the first who burned incense and carried war 
candles.” It seems odd to put mistranslations into italics, ‘The English is,“ Hifferti 
of the men of Feice, who brought with him the first blessed fire, and wax candles, first 
carried them home from the hands of Patrick, that he might kindle the blessed smoke 
before the eyes and nostrils (in oculos et nares) of the heathens and king Leoghair 
and his magicians,” p. xxi. There is not a syllable about burning incense; but an 
account follows of how two of the king’s magicians were miraculously set on fire and 
consumed. The blessed fire, of which the first bringing is here mentioned, may be 
the sacred fire of Saint Bridget of Kildare. In the version of the Ardmachan Vita 
(p. 306), conduct of the most monstrous absurdity is imputed to Bishop Ceelestine ; 
and, in the note, is seemingly adopted for truth. But the whole is founded on a mis- 
translation of the original language—one can hardly say Latin. ‘‘ Sed prohibuit 
illum quia nemo potest accipere quicquam de terr nisi datum ei fuerit de ceelo,” 

oes not mean ‘ Celestina” [sic] prohibuit ; but the whole sentence forms the nomi- 
native, and quia, as it usually does in the lower Latinity, means quod. “ But [the 
circumstance] that no man can obtain anything from this world, unless it be given 
him from heaven, prevented” Palladius from converting the island. The selfsame 
thing may be read in better and clearer language, in Father Colgan's collection. 
Thus it is, that theories are founded not only upon the confused blunders of poor 
ignorant creatures, but upon our own ignorance of their difficult Latinity. What 
bases for theory ! 

t Annales Ulton. ann. 458, Preelium Vadi Quercuum contra Logarium gestum a 
Lageniensibus, in quo et ipse captus est, sed tunc dimissus est, jurans per solem et 
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fought, in which Leoghair was made prisoner by the Lagenians or men of 
Leinster, but was released upon his swearing by the Sun and the Wind, 
that he would restore their cattle ; and his death, on Monday the last 
day of December 461, was generally ascribed to the resentment of his 
perjury by the Sun and the Wind. This is the Irish history as given by 
its collectors, men well affected to the Patrician legend, but preserving 
the tradition of facts with simplicity, and without inquiring its conse. 
quences. Their testimony is of very different weight, when they re- 
echo the prevailing legends of a dark and lying age, and when they are 
preserving facts and sentiments, that no Irish Christian could have 
fabricated, unless it were in hatred of a pagan tyrant. The vulgar 
legend and its new superstructure are blown away by one good puff of 
Truth. The Four Masters and the Ultonians give us the religious for- 
mularies of the Christian son of that pious father, Niall of the Nine 
Hostages; and those carried down to his dying day. 

Some urgent motives must have prompted Bishop Ceelestine of 
Rome, and his friend Palladius, to interrupt the devotions of this ami- 
able family, and intrude themselves upon an established and flourish- 
ing church. Those motives are to be discovered, or invented. “ Pal- 
ladius* was sent to extirpate the Pelagian heresy, which had gained 
an ascendancy in the Irish church.” But of this assertion there is 
not one word in history ; and what little we read of Palladius is to the 
contrary. The chronicle of Prosper at the year 431, coss. Basso et 
Auntiocho, says, “ Palladius was ordained and sent as first bishop 
to the Scoti who believed in Christ.” The force of this expression is, 
that a new congregation having begun to spring up, a bishop was pro- 
vided for them; and in Christum credentes would be the most 
unusual description of heretics requiring and receiving correction. The 
praises bestowed upon the deceased Ccelestine by St. Prosper of Aqui- 
taine (perhaps the same writer) are equally strong against the asser- 
tion. ‘ Nor was he jess} careful to free the Britannias from this same 
disease, since he expelled even from that secret place of the ocean 
some enemies of grace who had occupied the land of their origin [i.e., 
the land where Pelagius was born]; and having ordained a bishop to 
the Scoti, he made the barbarous island Christian, while he studied to 
keep the Roman island catholic’’ Words cannot shew in a more 
pointed and antithetic manner, that Britain was Christian and tainted 
with a heresy, but Ireland pagan and unconverted. That the Scoti 
in Christum credentes, to whom Palladius went, were but a feeble and 
ventum se boves eis dimissurum. Kal. Jan. 11, 462. Mors Laegarii....Tradunt 
Lagenienses a sole et vento occisum fuisse. O’Connor, iv. p. 4. Annales iv. Magis- 
trorum ann. 458, Postquam fuisset 30 annis in regimine Hibernia Laogarius filius 
Nialli Noviobsidum, occisus est in regione Cassiw....et Sol et Ventus occiderunt 
cum, nam temeravit eos jusjurandum contemnens, unde de ea re cecinit poeta, 

Obiit Laogrius filius Nialli in regione Cassia, viridis [est] regio. 

Elementa rerum divina, quorum violavit juramentum, inflixerunt decretum mortis 

in regem. 





Other accounts, as the Ultonian Annals state, placed the battle of Atha Dara in 
459, or even in 461. 


* Ant. Res. p. 306. 


t S. Prosper adv. Cassianum in Usher Brit. Ecel. p. 416. ed. 2da. 
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infant church, is confirmed by all the traditions of the island concern- 
ing himself and his alleged predecessors, and by the silence of all civi- 
lized antiquity. Whether there is any reason, or no reason, for think- 
ing that the names of their ministers were Ibar, Ailbe, Kieran,* and 
Declan, depends upon the estimate formed of Irish hagiography. But 
a pother is made about Palladius being their first bishop; when the 
Irish legenda sanctorum speak of these four persons as bishops before 
his arrival, It is absurd to cite, for the detail and chronological order of 
events, such documents as are highly honoured when cited for any pur- 
pose atall. How the fifth bishop could be the first, would become a point 
of some difficulty, (as Usher observes,) sit incerto vite Declani scrip- 
tori fidem adhibere libeat. It is not for those who reject by wholesale 
the incerti scriptores of St. Patrick’s life, if for any one, to force such 
documents upon our faith. Throughout, we shall find that everything 
said} by barbarous legendaries (Tirechan and the rest of them) is fact, 
if the fact serve ; but fable, if the fact would be adverse. The allega- 
tion that Palladius was sent over to§ Pelagian heretics, in order to 
reclaim them to catholicity, is not in history at all, but is a fiction of 
the mind. 

But there is another string to the bow—viz., the paschal schism, 
with the minor dispute of the tonsure. ““ The chief causes of separa- 
tion, between those congregations which had been established by Pal- 
ladius, and the ancient Scottish church, were the veneration for 
reliques, the period of keeping Easter, the tonsure, and the variation 
of church government.” Here is not one syllable of history. History, 
as distinct from legend, does not even expressly aver that Palladius 
established any congregations ; and their assumed “ separation” is an- 
other mere fiction of the mind, sufficiently contradicted by the ancient 


* A certain Colman is also spoken of as a bishop anterior to, and at the time of, 
Patrick’s mission. Usher, p. 409. Tirechan, p. xxxviii. His very existence (inde- 
pendent of the question of his episcopacy) is more doubtful to me, than that of the 
others; for reasons that may stand over for the present. 

t P.417,8. The subterfuge of explaining primus episcopus the arch or chief 
bishop cannot avail; because ‘* to make an island Christian by ordaining a bishop 
(ordinato episcopo) implies that he is its first bishop.” 

t Mitres, crosiers, wax candles, holy smoke, and St. Patrick's tooth given by himself 
to one Bronus for a relique, all become solid facts, though upon the vilest authority ; 
because they can be used to make Palladius a sort of a papist, and the Scoti starch 
protestants! The barbarians Aidus, Muircbu, and the author of the Ardmachan 
Vita, (for such indeed they were,) finding the words ab Amatore episcopo, read the 
first words ab Amato rege, and made him a king and bishop near York. Liber 
Ardm. p. 11. p.xliii. In the Researches, this British Melchisedech figures in italics, 
as having ordained the Bethamian Patrick. Saint Amator, bishop of Auxerre and 
predecessor of Germanus, would be as much surprised at his regal dignities, as Ger- 
manus himself to see Autisiodorum called Olsiodra. Tirech. p. xl. The scholiast of 
Fiech says, Amato rex Autisiodorensis episcopus est qui eum ordinavit, but the more 
respectable Probus uncrowns the King of Auxerre, and calls him summum ponti- 
ficem Amatorem nomine. ‘Trias Thaumaturga, p. 5. p.49. The anachronism con- 
sisted in making old Amator confer the episcopal order, and not one of the inferior 
and anterior pa 

§ It is repeated by Dr. Russell, Hist. Church Scotl. p. ii. p. 46, but still without 
authority. John of Fordun (iii. 8.), whose opinions in any case are valueless, evi- 
dently means episcopacy by orthodoxy. 
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bishop of Ardbreecan.* |“ Unum caput Christum et unum ducem 
Patricium habebant, unam missam, unam celebrationem, unam ton- 
suram ab aure usque ad aurem sufferebant, unum Pascha . . . . cele- 
brabant.” History and legend neither of them relate of either Palla- 
dius or Patricius, that he established any churches in separation from 
the rest ; or that he disputed, with either Briton or Scot, on any of the 
four topics mentioned. Germanus himself, who was sent into Britain 
against the Pelagians, and whose mission was negotiated with Ceeles- 
tine by Palladius, is neither recorded nor supposed to have agitated 
the paschal controversy. As for the reliques, I never heard of that 
dispute ; nor do I well comprehend what is meant by the variation of 
church government. But the paschal question is of that moment, 
which really merits a few words. Probably the British Christians 
had at all previous times agreed with the other churches of the West, 
in whatever compute they held. But it is a fact altogether certain and 
notorious, that the schism in question was not in existence in the days 
of Constantine. Britain was then in harmony with the rest of Chris- 
tendom on that important point of its ritual; also her bishops were 
subscribers to the councils which established the rule of uniformity, 
against the churches of St. John in the old Asiarchate, by whom the 
Levitical day of passover had been retained. The paschal schism in- 
disputably broke out after his days. Saint Adhelm of Shireburn 
writest to Geruntius, the British king or prince of Devon, that the 
British mode of computing Easter was introduced by Sulpicius 
Severus; who is well known as the companion and biographer of Saint 
Martin of Tours. This was a circumstance known in the seventh 
century; though in the same century Colman, bishop of Lindisfarne, 
confidently and falsely§ stated, that the British rule was the same as 
that of Saint John and his churches, whereas it was widely different. 
The date of the transactions of Sulpicius is thus given in Usher's 
Index|} of Chronology, “ Anno 410, cyclus 84 annorum ex quo pas- 
chales Dominica a Luna xiv. ad xx. supputabantur, a Sulpitio Severo 
introductus est; quem et Britones cum Pictis et Scotis receperunt.” 
But he should be taken, as giving an earliest year or minimum date, 
rather than a precise year, ‘That was the very@ year in which Hono- 


* Tirechani Catalogus SS. Hibern. ap. Usher, p. 473. 

t Adhelmi Epistola ap. Alford Annales Eccl. Brit. anno 692. And cited Usher, 
p. 173, ed. 1687. 

t And who forms part of the contents of the Liber Ardmache. 

$ This audacious assertion was couched in the following words, ‘* quod ne cui con- 
temnendum et reprobandum esse videatur, ipsum est, quod beatus evangelista Jo- 
annes, discipulus specialiter Domino dilectus, cum omnibus quibus preerat Ecclesiis, 
celebrisse legitur.” Beda 3. cap. 25. It is surprising, what durable effects may be 
produced by a good round lie, told in an unhesitating manner. 

|| In his text, “unde cycli illius auctorem habemus Severum, Patricii nostri sub 
S. Martini magisterio condiscipulum, et locum Galliam, tempus quoque annum circiter 
410 quo urbs ab Alarico capta est ; nam et eo tempore Sulpitius Severus claruit, ct 
ille a Bucherio nuper editus Paschalis centum annorum laterculus primdm est con- 
scriptus, in quo, licet a librariis pessime accepto, hujus paschalis 84 annorum cveli 
(veteri Latinorum illi multum disparis) non obscura mihi visus sum deprehendisse 
vestigia.”"—p. 482. 

€ It is two vears anterior to the death of Martin, as given by Prosper Tiro. 
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rius finally abdicated his imperial authority over Britain. And we 
may plainly see that a schisin, so very serious in its effects upon com- 
munion, and which never was agitated in Gaul, could not have been 
shipped over to this island and established there, while it was yet a 
Roman province, without exciting some attention and animadversion. 
Everything Christian in these islands (except the old British church, 
anterior to Diocletian) appears to have been of a Martinist foundation. 
Saint Ninian the apostle of the Picts has been termed St. Martin's 
nephew, and the Apostle of Ireland, also, his nephew or grand nephew ; 
wherein I suspect a mode of speech, analogous to that whereby the 
Waldensian heretics called their pastors their uncles or darbes ; for the 
silence of cotemporary history renders it utterly incredible, that 
Martin had any Christian brother or sister. The foundation of the 
Cornish church is ascribed to Saint Corantine,* a disciple of Saint 
Martin. But the old British church itself became Martinist in 
those times, renounced the Arelatensian and Nicene councils, broke 
off from the vernal devotions of all the west, and received from 
St. Martin’s chief friend Sulpicius Severus that paschal rule which 
existed in no other countries, eastern or western, but these. Those 
are curious facts, but they are in accordance with history, Assuming 
Palladius, and Patricius, if there was such a man, to have found the 
paschal schism in force, what part did they act concerning it? Did 
they sanction or connive at it, or did they strive to eradicate it? The 
former will be the historian’s probable conclusion. We are morally 
certain that Germanus, who was sent to Britain the year before Pal- 
ladius went to Ireland, did not attempt to restore uniformity. His 
history is quite silent thereupon. Cummian of Ireland, in his epistle to 
Segien+ abbot of Jona, makes St. Patrick himself the introducer of 
a rule different from the Catholic or Nicene, and not materially dif- 
fering from the Culdee. Of ten paschal cycles differing from the latter, 
he enumerates as primum . . . . quem S, Patricius papa noster tulit 
et facit, in quo luna a xiv usque int xxi regulariter, et eequinoctium 


* Otherwise called Saint Cury. He is said to have been consecrated by Martin, 
and to have died in 401. _Borlase’s Cornwall, p. 369. 

t Date 634. Usher Sylloge Epist. Hibern, p. 32. 

} Usher (strange to say) cites this passage in his Antiquitates “ usque in xxii.,” 
not only in silence and without intimation of the change, but with an express refer- 
ence to the 32nd page of his own Sylloge! I am neither the impugner nor the 
guardian of that great man’s character; I merely see the fact. but is it eredible that 
Cummian would quote nine days (a xiv. in xxii.) to make them seven by non-inelu- 
siveness? Yet it is only so that the text (thus silently altered) will give the 
catholic rule of xv. to xxi. t_ is well observed by Usher (and O'Connor after him ) 
that no such statement can be true, for the Nicene (or earlier catholic) rule was from 
xvi. to xxii., and lasted till a. pv. 525; when that, which in the seventh century 
passed for ancient, was substituted. Usher Ant. p. 483. O'Connor  Proleg. 
pt. i. Ixxxiii. However, no such statement is made by Cummian, his text is not 
such, and if the archbishop imagined it should be so corrected, he must at least have 
known that it stood otherwise in “ Epist. Hibernicar. Syllog. num. 11. pag. 32.” It 
is moreover incomprehensible, how Cummian could have intended to describe the rule 
of Patricius as agreeing with the Nicene cycle of nineteen years, (i.e., the catholic 
cycle of a. vp. 525, erroneously thought Nicene,) when he expressly declares it tu be 


different therefrom, and places the former first, and the latter tenth, in his enumera- 
tion, 
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a xii kal. Aprilis, observatur. According to Cummian’s mode* of 
quoting, (viz. from the first day of the paschal week over to the octave, ) 
and as respects the quartodeciman point, this actually is the Severian 
rule, and whatever difference there was must have been in the equi- 
noctial compute. With respect to the remaining point, the tonsure, 
(for of the other two I have declared that L know nothing, and cannot 
reason on matters of which I ignore the existence,) the case is en- 
tirely similar. There is the same silence of external history, while the 
local traditions are something more than negative. For the new pe- 
culiarity of tonsure was by one tradition ascribed to a member of king 
Leoghair’st household, and, by consequence, to the epoch of Saint 
Patrick and his companions; and by another, to one of St. Patrick's 
own disciples, called Saint Doc. The concurring tradition, that the 
three new churches, British and Hibernian, were all of a Gaulish- 
Monastic and Martinist origin, renders it unlikely that their mission- 
aries should have set themselves in opposition to the forms, which 
Saint Martin’s confidential pupil had so lately (for unexplained mo- 
tives) thought fit to propagate in this island. We must contemplate 
things in all their bearings, and remember that there are other things 
in this world besides popery and protestantism ; neither of which, 
sooth to say, were then in it. 

One more argument, in favour of a primitive Scottic church, merits 
elucidation. Mr, O’Connor is cited as saying, “ that the institution 
of monachism was introduced into Ireland almost a WHOLE CENTURY 
before the coming of Saint Patrick appears, by what is stated of Cceles- 
tius, an Irishman and the fellow-labourer of Pelagius,who,as Gennadius 
writes, dedicated himself from his youth to a monastery.” St. Jerome 
in one place calls him ‘a progeny of the Scotic race from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Britons,” and elsewhere calls him “ most stupid and 
made heavy with the porridge (pultibus) of the Scots;” from which 
it seems Ccelestius was a native of Ireland. But the question is, where 
he became a Christian and a monk, not where he was born. Gen- 
nadius doth not so much as own the fact of his Irish birth. ‘ Ceeles- 
tius before he ran into the Pelagian dogma, nay, when very young, 
wrote epistles to his parents from a monastery,§ in the form of little 
books, three in all; which are necessary to those who desire God. 
Indeed his moral language shewed nothing of the vice he afterwards 
betrayed, but was altogether an incentive to virtue.” So much saith 
the cautious Semi-Pelagian, Gennadius of Marseilles. Here truly we 
seem to have a Scotus belonging to a monastery himself, and having 
parents who could read Latin, and take an interest in religion, But 
where the monastery was, and where bis parents lived, does not appear 
to us. Let us remember, before we build up an evangelical Paleo- 


—- 


* Vide Syllog. p. 25; Exod, xii. 15, et Hieronym. cit. ibid. 
t Usher Brit. Eecl. Ant. p. 479. 
¢ O'Connor Script. Hib. 1. p. exxiii. 

§ De Monasterio epistolas ... . tres, which I rather interpret “ three epistles 
concerning the life and discipline of a monastery.” For otherwise Gennadius, con- 
trary to his wont, will have given no account of the subject of these writings. 
Gennad, de Viris Illustr. cap. 44. 
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Scotic church upon these foundations, that many barbarians found 
their way to various degrees of rank and honour in thé declining 
empire, as emigrants from their native wilds and soldiers of fortune ; 
and not only then, but in all times, as prisoners, slaves, and lastly, 
civilized and learned freed-men. King Meroveus the Frank was cer- 
tainly at Rome as the adopted son of the Patrician Aetius ; and some 
fancy him to be that very Merobaudes, whose Latin but pagan poem 
addressed to Aetius has been published by Niehbuhr. ‘The husband 
of Serena and father-in-law of Honorius had sucked a Vandal breast 
in the wildernesses of the North, (alio jam parvus in axe Crescebat 
Stilicho,) and there are good reasons for believing that he was no 
child, when his father brought him across the Danube, and when he 
received baptism and the Roman name by which we know him. It 
is unwarrantable to refer to passages, which do prove something, for 
what they do not prove. We are not in search of a Scottish Chris- 
tian, nor of two or three such, but we seek for the “ institution of mo- 
nachism in Jreland,” and for the ancient Irish church. Where are 
they? ‘They can no more be found in Celestius, than the ancient 
Vandal church in Flavius Stilicho, or the ancient African theatre in 
Publius Terentius Afer. There is another confirmatory remark to 
be made. Ibar, Kieran, Declan, Ailbe, Fiech, and all the early divines 
of Irish birth have Irish names. Why? simply because they were 
Irishmen by baptism, as well as by birth. But Coelestius, being bred 
up @ Roman, and being no Scot at all, except when some opponent 
wished to taunt him with his origin, presents a Roman appellation. 

If we have seen reason to complain of a capricious system of be- 
lieving or rejecting, as the legend may serve or not, we likewise meet 
with an eclectic scheme of doctrine; which dwells on those popular 
topics which can safely be handled, but avoids others. Of all the 
topics of protestantism, there is none more popular than the reviling 
of the coenobitic and anachoretic lives, of the virtue of continency and 
rule of celibacy, and the whole theory of monks and nuns. If it had 
been possible by any means to divest the new Patrick of these charac- 
teristics ; if any chemistry could elicit from the words of a Tirechan, or 
of any other legendary, the faintest traces of a vescova and her little 
vescovini ; if we could raise up a surmise of a Mrs. Patrick, a Master 
Kieran, or a Miss Declan, the imported superstitions of Palladius and 
his popish monkery would have rung in our ears. But, as it is, we 
hear nothing of that matter. We read in that very curious document, 
the Catalogus Sanctorum Hibernie* from 433 to 664,+ that the third 
order or Sancti lived aloof in desert places, the second or Sanctiores 
‘refused the ministration of women, excluding them from their mo- 
nasteries,’ and the first or Sanctissimi “did not refuse the ministra- 
tion and society of women, because, being founded on the rock of 
Christ, they did not fear the approach of temptation.” ‘These last-named, 





* Ap. Usher Brit. Eccles. p. 473, 4. Aleman’s Hist. Monastique d'Irlande, Paris, 
1690. O'Connor Script. Hibern. ii. p. 165. ‘The latter informs us that Tirechan 
(whose preceptor St. Ultan died in 655) was the author of it. If so, we may judge 
of the demerits of the Armagh Manuscript. 

+ That is, from St. Patrick’s mission to his own days. 
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but first in time, lasted through four reigns, from that of Leoghair to 
that of Tuathuil inclusively. It seems to be even doubtful whether 
there was anything secular in the original constitution of the Pictish 
and Scotic churches, (now commonly called Culdee,) whether there 
was any bishop not the head of a monastery, or any priest not a reli- 
gious or regular. This curious topic belongs to the investigation of 
the important point, already intimated, that the three new British or 
Celtic churches were Martinist,¢ and not simply Gallican. But these 
general considerations become almost immaterial, when we see the 
venerable Patrick, in his own autograph, penned by him “ centuries 
before’ Palladius, boasting that he had assimilated the sons of the 
Scotti to monks, and their daughters to virgins of Christ. Filii Scot- 
torum et filie Regulorum monachi et virgines Christi esse videntur. 
Precious autograph ! once before cited, and worthy of this repetition. 
We cannot be at a loss to understand, why poor “wax candles and 
incense were an abomination,” while mighty monachism is spared. 

If any have endeavoured to employ this theory of a primitive 
church and an Ante-Patrician Patrick, as an instrument of conversion 
to the church of the Anglican reformation, it will be no disrespect to 
their zeal to express a doubt whether it has (in that instance) wrought 
according to knowledge; and the less so, where knowledge is so 
greatly obscured by the ignorance and deception of ages. In the full 
persuasion that the whole theory is an air-built castle, not having 
foundations even of sand, this endeavour has been made to blow it 
away; not without some ulterior views of suggesting, with brevity, in 
what direction the real truth of the affair (or at least, some inklings of 
it) may more reasouably be sought. 


a me 


CYRIL LUCAR. 
NO, I. 


[Circumstances which it is unnecessary to detail, but for which 
neither the author nor the editor is responsible, have separated this 
paper at such a distance from the first of the series, that it becomes 
necessary to remind the reader, that in Sept. 1842, an account was 
given in this Magazine of the early life of Cyril Lucar. It stated that 
the patriarch was born in Candia when that island was subject to 
Venice; that having studied in the latter city, and at Padua, he was 
induced to travel in Europe to observe the progress of the Reforma- 
tion, when he visited Geneva and Holland. On his return to his own 
country, he took orders, and became an archimandrite, or abbot. In 
this capacity he was engaged in an important mission, the object of 
which was to preserve the Slavonian churches from a threatened 









* The tradition of Patrick's father and grandfather having been in orders surely 
bears strong internal evidence of truth; that is to say, it exhibits the real fact as 
to the immediate ancestors of Palladius. In their days the clergy of the Gallican 
church were not debarred from marriage. The father of Palladius may have been 
born nearly, or quite, as carly as Martin himself, 
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subjection to Rome, and during which he opened an_ intercourse 
with the protestants. In 1602, he was raised to the patriarchate of 
Alexandria, and in 1612, finding Von Haga, with whom he had formed 
a previous acquaintance, the Dutch ambassador at the Porte, he wrote, 
at his instance, a letter to M. Uytenbogaert, pastor of the Dutch 
church at the Hague; and endeavoured, through him, as it would 
seem, to bring back the Dutch protestants to apostolical principles, 
The substance of this letter is then given, and a great portion of 
another, which the patriarch forwarded to the Dutch pastor in reply 
to his answer. This contains a minute account of Greek doctrines and 
practices, and is dated Wallachia, Nov. 1, 1613. The series will be 
completed in successive months.— Eb. ] 


We have seen the fear and alarm felt and expressed by Cyril in re- 
gard to the machinations of the Romish party. That alarm did not 
evaporate in words, but led him to take such steps as appeared to him 
most fitting to meet the evil. He had noticed that the Jesuit emis- 
saries gained ground over the native Greek clergy by their superior 
education ; which both gave them a higher station in the eyes of the 
world, and enabled them to perplex and silence the simple and ignorant 
Greeks, The wish of the Alexandrian patriarch was therefore to meet 
them on their own ground, by training a native clergy in that know- 
ledge of language, that systematic divinity, and that skill in logical 
reasoning, in which the Jesuits excelled. For this purpose he cast his 
eyes towards England,* which then, as since, had a high reputation 
for sacred learning, and where peace had permitted men to become 
wealthy, and religion had taught them to expend their wealth in the 
encouragement of Christian cultivation. By some means he contrived 
to open a communication with Dr. George Abbot, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and to obtain from him an assurance, that if he would 
send a properly-qualified young man to England, he should be cared 
for and educated. It is true that one could do but little; but it was a 
beginning, and probably all the patriarch could at that time accom- 
plish ; and he knew that great things were accomplished by every one 
doing what Divine Providence places within his power. Having re- 
ceived this assurance, his next step was to choose out a young priest 
of good extraction and studious habits, and send him to England with 
an introductory letter to the primate. This he did as soon as pos- 
sible after his return to Egypt from (in all probability) Constantinople, 
from whence it is likely that he had opened the correspondence with 
Archbishop Abbot through the English ambassador. 

In this letter, he speaks of the happy unanimity of faith which the 
Greek church had for a long period enjoyed, notwithstanding the op- 
pressions of her Turkish masters. Nay, he says, “although we are 
persecuted and tried by them in various ways, yet for the name of 
Christ, whom we breathe, and whose marks we carry about in our 
bodies, it is an exceeding pleasure to be afflicted and harassed, and, if 








—— ee 
a ——$— 


* See his letter to Archbishop Abbot, Aymon, p. 44, or in the Epistole Cla- 


rorum Virorum, appended to Colomesius’ edition of the Epistles of Clement of Rome, 
p. 326. 
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necessary, to sustain the severest tortures, and even the loss of life 
itself, that by this trial our faith may more and more shine forth, and 
the glory of God be manifested.”’ 

Turkish persecution, therefore, in his estimation, was but a trifle 
compared with the arts of “ those crafty hypocrites who stick at no 
deceit or impiety, if thereby they may advance the tyranny of the 
Roman pontiff.’ He then relates how he was led to wish to send 
some one to England, for the purpose | have already mentioned, and 
introduces Metrophanes, with sundry commendations, and prays for 
his patronage of the young man. 

Metrophanes accordingly arrived in England, where, by the ommand 
of the king,* and the kindness of the archbishop, he was sent to 
Oxford, and there received a regular collegiate education, under the 
eye of the primate, and of King James himself. These circumstances 
were communicated to the patriarch by Abbot himself; who, in return 
for the intelligence of the unity of the Greek church, acquainted him 
with the scriptural zeal which pervaded all classes in England; of 
which, however, he drew too favourable a picture; and begged his 
prayers for the church of England, as he himself was in the habit of 
praying for that of Greece. 

I regret that my present information does not supply me with any 
more particulars relating to this interesting correspondence. As to the 
person who was the subject of it (Metrophanes Critopulus) we shall 
find him again referred to in the sequel. 

The next year (1618) we find Cyril still resident at Cairo, which, 
as we have seen, was the ordinary residence of the patriarchs of 
Alexandria. It seems to have been a very important time with him, 
as during it he had the opportunity of reading and studying many 
European books, an advantage which he highly prized. That which 
gave him the opportunity was the arrival of a Dutch gentleman, of 
high connexions, M. David le Len de Wilhelm, who travelled into the 
East to visit the Holy Land and Egypt, and who spent some time in 
the latter country. He was introduced to the patriarch, who became 
much attached to him; partly for his good sense and amiable qualities, 
and partly because he had both the will and the ability to lend him books 
which he could not procure, and was gratified to have in return such 
as Cyril could furnish. This interchange of books caused an inter- 
change both of notes, of civility, and of discussions upon them, frag- 
ments of which are preserved in fourteen letters of Cyril’s, published 
by M. Aymon in his Religion des Grecs, (pp. 172, 199.) Being only 
notes, addressed to him when in Egypt, and frequently when in Cairo 
with him, they have not the interest of longer communications ; but | 
shall give a few extracts from them, which will serve to shew the nature 
of the patriarch’s studies and the state of his mind and opinions, before 
he came into that intimate connexion with protestants which his ad- 
vancement to the see of Constantinople brought upon him. ‘The ex- 
tracts shall be taken from the letters as they occur. 


Letter 1. “TI account all worldly things worthless. I have no am- 
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* See Archbishop Abbot's letters in Epist. Clar. Vir., p. 331. 
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bition, no desire, except to be always learning something. If you have 
lent me so many authors, in the perusal of whom | had beeome 
acquainted with and learned so many things which were never before 
heard of amongst us, what wonder is it that I should thank you? In- 
deed, if you have any more to lend me, you need not doubt that I will 
thank you again.” 

“T have read Rainoldus, and I have not been displeased with what 
he says upon the subject of idolatry ; for, by the grace of God, I do 
not fall in with that error, as I hope to explain sufficiently in the Cate- 
chism which I intend to offer to my brethren of the East. As to what 
I wrote to you concerning the remonstrants and contra-remonstrants, 
if it ought to be called a judgment, as you think, it was not a serious 
one, as it did not decide anything concerning their several opinions. 

“You make, Sir, very excellent reflections on the difficulties of 
peace ; but it appears to me that an easy method of agreement might 
be found, provided they would lay aside all other disputes, and keep 
close to the revealed (not the unrevealed) Word of God.” 


Letter 2. ‘1 rejoice that we agree in the most necessary points (ra 
xaipa) Of faith. 1 approve the whole of the scheme which you have 
drawn out, which I think may be serviceable for the reformation of the 
church, I am of opinion that all those points might be reduced to 
three; and that if they could be discarded, and their opposites intro- 
duced, reformation would be easy. Let ambition, covetousness, and 
superstition, be exploded, and humility (after Christ's example), con- 
tempt of earthly things, and the simplicity of the gospel be introduced 
instead, and our desires would be easily obtained. In the chureh of 
Rome there is no room to expect it; for we already know too well 
that they give no sign of reformation, but obstinately defend their doc- 
trines, Nothing so much injures the Greek church as superstition. 
May God dispose things as he knows best, and as it pleases him.” 


Letter 3. “ Besides what you wrote to me for, I have added Go- 
marus and the Paschal Canon of Argyrus, Venator teaches perverse 
things. His doctrine is most pernicious ; not only that upon predesti- 
nation, but much more that upon the church ; for he affirms that every 
one may remain in his own religion, and be safe. At that rate, he 
takes away all reformation from the church—nay, condemns it—since 
he maintains that there is the same end, and an equal reward to the 
blind and to the seeing, to the heretic and the orthodox.” ... . 

This letter was written when he was on the eve of a voyage to Con- 
stantinople ; and he returned to the subject in another, so anxious was 
he to express his opinion very decidedly. 

Letter 4. ‘Before I set out, I am desirous, Sir, of saying a few 
more words to you; and as you know the urgent reasons I have for 
going to Constantinople, you will not feel hurt that I set out whilst it 
is still winter ; and as by January, which will be the time of my de- 
parture, the severity of the weather will diminish, I hope, by God’s 
favour, to obtain a safe voyage by his great mercy, as your prudence 
leads you to augur forme... . . 

“ With regard to the doctrine of Venator, I assure you that I am 
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well aware that Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, and a very few 
Latins, besides several heretics, have written as he does on the subject 
of grace bestowed on idolatrous Gentiles ; but, as that is not my opinion 
concerning grace, I cannot agree with him. And much less in the 
doctrine of predestination, and on the subject of the church, in which 
he includes all, and teaches that all must be saved, of what religion 
soever they may be, provided they believe in Christ. This is intoler- 
able, because it is a point which does more mischief than others. . . . . 

“With regard to Saint George, knight and martyr, as you are de- 
sirous of learning his history, 1 will send you Surius, who wrote his 
life ; but as there are many fables about George, I am afraid that this 
is a fable too. J think it of little importance whether there is a picture 
of him or not.” 


Letter 5, “I have seen all that you have written on the Lord’s 
Supper. The first opinion is that of the Romans, the second that of 
the Lutherans, the third that of the orthodox; and that is the one 
which I follow.” 


Letter 6. “1 am so obliged to you for what you have written, that 
| have no other reply but my w armest thanks. You give me occasion 
to take a great deal of pains in interspersing your “arguments with 
many brief notes, to help my memory. From those which I read to 
you the day before yeste rday, I do not question that you have the good 
sense to understand that my opinion is that which ‘admits a figure In 
this mystery, and the sac ramental w ay of speaking, as also that I be- 
lieve ina spiritual eating ; so that he who approaches the Lord’s table 
in faith, not only receives the visible sacrament of the body and blood, 
but also spiritually and inwardly partakes of the real body and blood 
of our Lord Jesu Christ. I rejoice, therefore, that our opinion is one 
and the same on this truth. 1 wish it were so in any other things in 
which we differ.” 

Letter 7. “I have thought fit to jot down what we sing [in our 
church services] on the subject of fasting, that so you may conjecture 
what we hold on that subject :— 

««<« Tet us keep an acceptable fast, well pleasing to the Lord. True 
fasting is, abstinence from evil, government of the tongue, refraining 
from passion, departure from evil speaking, lying, and perjury. The 
want of these things is true and acceptable fasting.’ 

« To this I add another :-— 

“* Let us perform our fast, not merely by abstaining from food, but 
by turning away from all earthly passion, that, bringing into subjection 
the flesh which lords it over us, we may become w rorthy to partake of 
the Lamb that was willingly slain for the world—the Son of God ; and 
that we may spiritually keep the feast of our Saviour’s resurrection 
from the dead, going up into the mountain with the gladness of virtue, 
and rejoicing with good will to man in the festivity of the most ex- 
cellent works.’ 

“See if you can find any absurdity in this; for it is all conformable 
to the Word of God. This is the fast which we profess that we ought 
ta keep. 
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Letter 8. “No one will deny that this ought to be the nature of 
fasting. Yet it is true that times of fasting should be marked out ; for 
since, through the infirmity and corruption with which our nature 
abounds, we are hindered from being able to observe such a fast all 
through life, a suitable time has been allotted to us for the performance 
of this profitable work ; which may be proved by many passages to be 
agreeable to the Word of God. 

«| had already explained to you, in our conversation on fasting the 
day before yesterday, what is the nature of fasting in the Greek 
church—viz., that it was united with prayer, and, moreover, with 
many other marks of penitence for past mischances, with corporal 
chastisement, with lying on the ground, with abstinence from flesh, 
fish, and wine ; so that Enpogayia is practised during the whole time of 
the fast, up to Passion Week, when every one approaches the Lord’s 
Supper, professes himself a sinner publicly in the church, and asks the 
prayers of those who are present, and is admitted to the participation 
of the sacrament. He is then freed from the obligation of the severity 
of the fast. 

“] send you the doctrine of Bellarmine, which is false and heretical 
on many points.” 


Letter 9. “Since you desire to be informed whether there are any Nes- 
torians here, or other kind of heretics, you must know that, besides the 
Copts, there are the Armenians and Nestorians ; who, when they came 
here first, kept themselves concealed. ‘This is not more than fifteen 
years ago; but now I see that they are spread into two streets [contradi 
and the Copts communicate with them, the blind with the blind. 
They have a place of worship assigned to them out of Cairo, named 
the church of St. Moena, where they go every Sabbath and Lord’s- 
day to perform divine worship; but in doctrine, knowledge, and habits, 
they are much inferior to the Copts ; amongst whom I believe you are 
already aware what troubles were caused by the death of their abuna 
or patriarch. The poor wretches go on from bad to worse, and one 
can expect no other end but their total ruin, because they will not 
place themselves under our government; which, as my predecessors 
tried for many years with loss, and in vain, | have determined not to 
undertake.” 


Letter 10. «* That was an uncivil person who forbad your gentlemen 
to enter the choir; but you know well that we must forgiv e errors of 
ignorance. I feel sure that you will make little account of it, as well 
as of the picture. 1 trust that I have that picture painted on my heart 
by the hand of God, and that withit 1 amsealed. Let who will make 
any others. If L could reform my church, | would do it willingly ; 
but God knows that it is talking of impossibilities.”’ 


The plague having broken out at Cairo, it was thought most prudent 
that M. de Wilhelm should withdraw. He signified his intention to 
Lucar, and sent him a pair of globes as a parting gift. In reply, the 
patriarch sent him a note of regret and of thanks. 

We have only one letter during the absence of M. de Wilhelm, and 
another note after his return. In the former, he describes the cruel 
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devastation of the pestilence, which he himself had escaped by keeping 
himself closely shut up, and transacting all business by word of mouth 
from a high window. ‘This was towards the middle of May, (1619,) 
and at the end his friend was again at Cairo. We give the following 
extract from the above-mentioned note :— 

«You would do me, Sir, a great favour, if you would have the kind- 
ness to supply me with some anthor who treats of predestination, not 
incidentally, but formally; for I think that controversy alone of all 
which are now agitated, most difficult and hard to understand ; and 
I shall feel deeply indebted to your kindness if you can at all assist me 
in thismatter. 1 should, moreover, be glad to see the work of his most 
serene highness the King of Great Britain, if it is in Latin.” 

Toronto. James Braven, D.D. 


TIMES OF THE REFORMATION.—FROM THE CONTEMPORARY 
PULPIT. 
NO. XIIL.—FUNERAL SERMONS. 
** There is a spell, by Nature thrown 
Around the voiceless dead, 
Which seems to soften censure’s tone 
And guard the dreamless bed 


Of those, who, whatsoe’er they were, 
Wait Heaven’s conclusive audit there.” —QuaRLEs. 


AMonG the many funeral sermons which every age has left on record 
since the invention of printing, some have taken their rank in the per- 
manent literature of the country, and embalmed imperishably the 
memory of the departed. Had the Countess of Carberry never 
figured among Milton’s beautiful creations as the Lady in the “Masque 
of Comus, she would have been remembered while the language 
lasts as the Lady of the Golden Grove, of whom Jeremy Taylor said, 
“ As she related to God in the offices of religion, she was even and con- 
stant, silent and devout, prudent and material. She loved what she 
now enjoys, and she feared what she never felt. And God did for 
her what she never did expect. Her fears went beyond all her evil, 
and yet the good which she hath received was, and is, and ever shall 


be bey ond all her hopes. She lived as we all should live ; she died as 
I fain would die. 


‘Et cum supremos Lachesis perneverit annos 
Non aliter cineres mando jacere meos,’’* 


It would be severe criticism, indeed, to blame any praise consistent 
with the truth, when it might console a mourner, and the eulogized 
could never hear it. Hooker, however, has embodied a defence of 
funeral sermons in one which he preached over a lady whose name is 
unrecorded ; and if the defence has all his magnificent strength, the 
consolation must have fallen on a husband's or a father’s ear like the 
whisper of an angel. 


* ‘Taylor's Funeral Sermon on the Countess Carberry. 
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“* Naming patience, I name that virtue which only hath power to 
stay our souls from being over-excessively troubled ; a virtue wherein 
if ever any surety that soul had good experience, which extremity of 
pains having chased out of the tabernacle of this flesh, angels, I ‘no- 
thing doubt, have carried into the bosom of her father Abraham. The 
death of the saints is precious in his sight, and shall it seem unto us 
superfluous at such times as these are, to hear in what manner they 
have ended their lives? The Lord himself hath not disdained so 
exactly to register in the Book of Life, after what sort his servants 
have closed up their days on earth, that he descendeth even to their 
very meanest actions; what meat they have longed for in their sick- 
ness; what they have spoken unto their children, kinsfolks, and 
friends ; where they have willed their dead carcasses to be laid; how 
they have framed their wills and testaments; yea, the very turn- 
ing of their faces to this side or that, the setting of their eyes, the 
degrees whereby their natural heat hath departed from them ; their 
cries, their groans, their pantings, breathings, and last gaspings, he 
hath most solemnly commended unto the memory of all generations. 
The care of the living both to live and die well must needs be some- 
what increased when they know that their departure shall not be 
folded up in silence ; but the ears of many be made acquainted with 
it. Again, when they hear how mercifully God hath dealt with others 
in the hour of their last need, besides the praise which they give to 
God, and the joy which they have, or should have, by reason of their 
fellowship and communion of saints, is not their hope also much con- 
firmed against the day of their own dissolution? Finally, the sound 
of these things doth not so pass the ears of them that are most loose 
and dissolute of life, but it causeth them some time or other to wish 
in their hearts, oh! that we might die the death of the righteous, and 
that our end might be like his! WHowbeit, because, to spend herein 
many words would be to strike even as many wounds into their minds, 
whom | rather wish to comfort; therefore, concerning this virtuous 
ygentlewoman only this little 1 speak, and that of knowledge, she lived 
a dove, and died a lamb. And if, amongst so many virtues, hearty 
devotion towards God, towards poverty tender compassion, motherly 
affection towards servants, towards friends ever serviceable kindness, 
mild behaviour, and harmless meaning towards all; if, where so 
inany virtues were eminent, any be w orthy of especial me ntion, wish 
her dearest friends of that sex to be her nearest followers in two 
things: silence, saving only where duty did exact speech ; and pa- 
tience, even then, when extremity of pains did enforce grief. Blessed 
are they that die in the Lord. ‘And concerning the dead which are 
blessed, let not the hearts of any living be over-charged, with grief 
over- troubled, Si 

It is true that neither in Taylor’ s, nor Hooker's, nor any other age, 
were funeral sermons the most impartial witnesses to the characters of 
the dead. The natural wish to say nothing unfavourable of him 


whose opportunities of doing good or ceasing to do evil are ended, to 
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* Remedy against Sorrow and Fear. 
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console those who, whatever he may have been to others, found him 
their friend or relative ; and to follow out every theme which could be 
suggested by the charity that thinketh no evil, these would bias a good 
man and give a colour to his discourse. Other motives, however, of a 
less unexceptionable kind, may have produced more palpable results. It 
appears to have been customary to procure an efficient preacher at the 
obsequies of any person of importance. In an age when relationshiy 
was more thought of than it is at present, flattery to the deceased 
might have a more extensive influence on the living than we can now 
imagine ; and to take the lowest motive, the bargain may have been, 
no praise, no pay. ‘That there were preachers who were accessible to 
such motives their brethren declared with the utmost candour. “ We 
have our noble and royal preachers that will in a funeral sermon tell 
of the good deeds of many blasphemers, and misers, and covetous, and 
filthy, and ignorant, and gamesters, and I think, for money, of witches, 
and conjurors, and rebels, pronounce in the pulpit that they are in 
heaven. '+ 

Of course it was easy and inoffensive on such occasions to moralize 
on the evanescence of the world, and ask, “ When shall we under- 
stand that this life is as a vapour, as a shadow, passing and fleeing away, 
as a fading flower, as a bubble rising on the water; if not now in the 
decaying, passing, and vanishing away of it? when shall we forsake 
this wicked workd, if not now when it forsaketh us ?”4+ But any prac- 
tical application was a delicate point, unless the preacher dared re- 
commend his audience to live like the departed. Instances do occur, 
however, in which preachers have met this difficulty very dexterously ; 
of this Grindal’s sermon on the Emperor Ferdinand I. is one of the 
most remarkable. At other times, finding that they had to deal with 
a Gordian knot, they cut it asunder. Babington (who, by the way, 
was then on the point of leaving his Welsh bishopric for one in 
England) preached on the demise of some gentleman in the princi- 
pality, whose character he got rid of thus:— 

‘His birth and descent by father and mother, his kindred and 
friends by either side, his alliances by marriage, w ith such like, they 
are things known even to the very younglings here ; which skill, not 
only concerning him, but of all others of any note in this country, 
when 1 speak of, Lord! how it striketh my heart within to think and 
consider, not only how little skill, but how ‘little will also, is in many 
of us to be acquainted with better matter; for you know it as well as 
1, and with grief, too, I assure myself, that too many amongst us able 
very perfectly to discourse of these perishing pedigrees, which wise 
men have thought things little belonging to us, if they might have the 
whole country for their pains, are not able to tell the descent of either 
patriarch, prophet, or apostle, or any man of note in the scripture, 
much less can they utter the holy and comfortable points of salva- 
tion belonging necessarily unto them.’’} 


* Topsell’s xxxv. Sermon. 
+t Nowell’s Homily of the Justice of God. 
G. Babington, Third Sermon. 
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The avowal of ignorance, of course, relieves the preacher from all 
details, and acquits him of compromising any principle. In some 
cases, however, this plan was wholly unavailable. In notices of de- 
parted kings it was impossible not to give them some definite charac- 
ter. It has long puzzled the curious in such matters how it was 
contrived that almost every state prisoner executed in the reigns 
which are here referred to, died protesting his sense of the clemency 
and justice of his sovereign. It is at least equally singular that men, 
speaking in the presence of God, and they not always nor commonly 
hired sycophants, but conscientious confessors, who sometimes tram- 
pled on the world with a calm dignity quite beautiful, could talk of 
such monarchs as Henry and Elizabeth as if they had adorned the 
church they loved to plunder, Perhaps the idea that they were God's 
appointed instruments, as the Judges of old, for a certain specific 
work ; and that their faithfulness in it would be the criterion of their 
trial, obscured the judgments of divines to a degree which it is difh- 
cult for us, brought up in that atmosphere of republicanism which, more 
or less, surrounds every Englishman, to form any conception of 
“Curse not the king; no, not in thy thought,” was to them an in- 
spired maxim. ‘They believed “that the reverence of the king God 
hath immediately sealed upon the conscience of the subject.”* = And 
they chased away suspicions, as suggestions of the evil spirit. 

Stained as he was with the vices of a tyrant, Henry VIII. was 
certainly a popular monarch; and Gardiner’s sermon at his obsequies 
inay have expressed a general sentiment when he deplored “ the pitiful 
and dolorous loss that all manner of men had sustained by the death 
of so gracious a king ;"+ but the text he chose, ifman may ever judge 
of the future condition of his fellow men, implied an awful falsehood ; 
“ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” The idea, however, 
that Henry was, in such a sense, a providential instrument as to be 
almost impeccable in consequence, finds its way into many sermons, 
and Nicholas Udal, in his Preface to Erasmus’s Paraphrase, hesitates 
not to speak of him as “ a man after God’s own heart; a right David 
chosen to destroy Goliath with the stones-throw of God’s word from 
the sling of his Spirit working in him; God’s elected instrument to 
pluck down the idol of the Romish Antichrist; the David who so sub- 
stantially laid the foundations of the temple that the young Solomon 
nught easily proceed with the superstructure.” 

Any preacher might have been pardoned for carrying to an ex- 
treme his eulogy on Edward; for he was a devotionally minded 
youth of remarkable attainments. His virtues were, in a great mea- 
sure his own ; his faults, in some instances, the faults of others. ‘The 
germ of his father’s character, though now and then peeping forth, 
had not been matured ; and they who remembered his mother might 
see her charms in him again. ‘There was no courtly flattery in those 
words which Bradford uttered, preaching shortly after his departure. 

“ And here with me a little, look on God’s anger, yet so fresh that 


* F. Marbury’s Sermon at the Spittle, 1602. 
t Str. Mem. II. ii. 309. 


Vou. XXIV.—Dee., 1843. 
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we cannot but smell it, although we stop our noses never so much. 
I pray God we smell it not more fresh hereafter. I mean it, forsooth, 
(for 1 know you look for it in our dear late sovereign lord the king’s 

majesty. You all know he was buta child in . Defiled he was 
not with notorious offences. Defiled! quoth he? Nay, rather adorned 
with so many good gifts and wonderful qualities as never prince was 
from the beginning of the world. Should I speak of his wisdom, of 
his ripeness of judgment, of his learning, of his godly zeal, heroical 
heart, fatherly care for hiscommons, nursely solicitude for religion, &c., 
nay, so many things are to be spoken in commendation of God's 
exceeding grace in this child that, as Sallust writeth of Carthage, | 
had rather speak nothing than too little. This gift God gave unto 
us Englishmen before all nations under the sun, and that of his ex- 
ceeding love towards us. But, alas and well away ! for our unthank- 
fulness’ sake, for our sin’s sake, for our carnality and profane living, 
God's anger hath touched not only the body, but also the mind of our 
king by a long sickness, and at length hath taken him away by death ; 

death! cruel death ! fearful death ! Oh, if God's judgment be begun 
on him, which, as he was the chiefest, so 1 think the holiest and god- 
liest in the realm of England, what willit be on us!’* 

No such voice of lamentation, however, was heard at Edward's 
obsequies. Before he was consigned to the grave, his sister, whose 
hereditary prejudices were as deeply pledged to popery as long ill 
usage could pledge them, and the example of a beloved and pious 
mother, was acknowledged lawful queen. Day, the Bishop of 
Chichester, whom Edw ard had so shamefully imprisoned, was called 
from his cell to preach at his funeral. Praise under such circumstances 
must have been ridiculous in the extreme. ‘The Marian preachers 
often had occasion to name the youthful king, and generally added, 
« Whose soul God pardon.” 

Unfortunately, the death-bed of Edward was blemished by his 
attempt to alienate the crown from its proper heir. But his father 
had done so much towards unsettling the notion of hereditary right, 
and the advisers placed about him by those who ought to have ‘formed 
his principles, had so instructed him that, notwithstanding the resist- 
ance Cranmer is said to have made, the action, most probably had 
little moral turpitude; especially at a time when earth grows dim to 
the mortal eye. To this it is probable that Bradford alludes in speak- 
ing of the mind of the king as having been impaired by long illness. 
He died, however, in that lofty frame in which one already entered into 
rest might intercede for those who are left behind. “ Oh, my Lord! 
bless thou thy people, and save thine inheritance. Defend this realm 
from papistry, and maintain thy true religion.” Dr. Owen drew near 
the couch where the young king lay, unconscious that he had been 
overheard. Edward smiled on him, spoke, and soon after fainting in 
the arms of Sir Henry Sidney, expired. 

Mary trom her youth up had been a child of sorrow. Protestantism 
had embittered the life of her truly estimable mother, and branded 





* Bradford's Sermon on Repentance. 
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herself with the stain of illegitimacy. The affections of her heart seem 
to have been tampered with and tried in a way that rarely falls to the 
lot of any woman; and it is not to be wondered at that the faith to 
which she looked for support under all should have been her mother's 
and not her father’s. The stain upon her is, that she did not prevent 
the cruel executions of a law there is too much reason to fear that the 
protestants were preparing to turn against their adversaries—a law 
they actually enforced against Arians—from taking effect. She had 
compassion for all but those whom she considered the enemies of God, 
and we may well hope that God had compassion on “ ‘The Bloody 
Queen Mary.” White, preaching her funeral sermon, and after recit- 
ing a discourse sufficiently offensive to her successor, proceeded— 
“She was a king’s daughter, she was a king’s sister, she was a king’s 
wife, she was a queen, and by the same title a king also. She was a 
sister to her that by the like title and right is both king and queen, at 
this present of this realm. These be great gifts and benefactions of 
God, who in his gift is ever to be glorified. What she suffered in each 
of these degrees before and since she came to the crown I will not 
chronicle ; only this I say, howsoever it pleased God to will her pati- 
ence to be exercised in the world, she had in all estates the fear of 
God in her heart. I verily believe the poorest creature in all this city 
feared not God more than she did. She had the love, commendation, 
and admiration of all the world. In this church she married herself 
unto this realm, and in token of faith and fidelity did put a ring with 
a diamond upon her finger, which I understand she never put off 
alter, during her life, whatsoever success things had, for that is in the 
hand of God only. She was never unmindfal or uncareful of her pro- 
mise to her realm, She used singular merey toward offenders, She 
used much pity and compassion towards the poor and oppressed. She 
used clemency among her nobles. She restored more noble houses 
decayed than ever did prince of this realm, or, I pray God, ever shall 
have the like occasion to do hereafter. She restored to the church 
such ornaments as in the time of schism were taken away and spoiled. 
She found the realm poisoned with heresy, and purged it; and re- 
membering herself to be a member of Christ's church, refused to write 
herself head thereof; which title never no prince a thousand and five 
hundred years after Christ usurped, and was herself by learning able 
to render a cause why. She could say, that after Zacharias was 
dead, Onias the prince took on him the priest's office, which pros- 
pered not with him, because it was not his vocation ; but God struck 
him therefore with leprosy in his forehead, and the prophecy was ful- 
filled, imple facies illorum ignominia: she could say how can I,a woman, 
be head of the church, who by Scripture am forbidden to speak in the 
church? Mulier taceat in ecclesia, except the church shall have a 
dumb head? The head of the church must of consequence and duty 
preach in the church, and he must offer sacrificia pro peccatis mortuo- 
rum. But it is not read, neither in the Old, neither in the New Tes- 
tament, that ever women did sacrifice. These and the like authorities 
of Scripture she was able to allege why she could not be caput eccle- 


sie, and by learning defended the same. Such was her knowledge 
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as well as virtue, neither ever was there prince on earth that had more 
of both. 

“‘ But although she were such a one, yet could she not be immortal. 
It pleased God, in whose hand the heart and breath, the life and 
death, the beginning and end of princes is, to call her from this mortal 
life, of the pleasures thereof (the pleasure she took in the service of 
God only excepted) no person, I suppose, took less; so of the troubles 
und bitterness of the same, none here for his estate taketh more. How 
she took her sickness and disposed herself against death, how she 
committed herself to God, and the realm to his providence ; what she 
Cid, what she said, how meekly she demanded, and with what rever- 
ence she received the sacraments of Christ’s church, and especially the 
sacrament which Christ hath ordained to be a passport and safe con- 
duct for a Christian niqn into the heaven of everlasting quiet and rest, 
and therefore called viaticum ; and after extreme unction, she being 
by use of prayer, as expert to say the psalms without book, as the 
priest was to read them therein; how in the mass-time at the elevation 
of the sacrament, the strength of her body, and use of her tongue 
being taken away, yet nevertheless she at that instant lifted up her 
eyes, ministros, nuncios devoti cordis ; and in the benediction of the 
church as Jacob blessed his children, she bowed down her head, and 
withal yielded a mild and gracious spirit into the hands of her Maker. 
All this, I say, if it were as pithily expressed, as she godly and devoutly 
did it, should be to you as it was to them that saw it more than ten 
such sermons. Ifangels were mortal, I would (rather) liken this her 
departure to the death of an angel, than of a mortal creature.”* 

Occasion has been already taken to notice the singular extent to 
which Elizabeth while she lived was reputed a pious woman. The 
following passage, describing her death-bed from a sermon at Paul’s 
cross, preached March 27, 1603, will form an interesting pendant to 
the former relating to her sister. If any one should suspect it of adu- 
lation, let him remember that Samson, in a private letter to Peter 
Martyr, full of earnest opposition to her ecclesiastical measures, yet 
avowed his heart felt belief and certain knowledge that she was truly 
a child of God ;+ even though it should startle him at the perilous 
doctrine it exhibits, and convince him that Philips had some reasons 
for saying, “ The Pharisees stand so close about the prince’s mouth as 
that she can hardly breathe in the wholesome air of truth.”} “ Herein 
we have cause to rejoice, on her behalf, that her end was peaceable 
without the stroke of man, and without any other stroke of God 
than such as is common to all men that pass by the strait of death. 
The bull of Pius V. denounced another end ; the invincible armada of 
Spain threatened another end; many bloody traitors suffering among 
us attempted another end, and yet notwithstanding the God of peace 
gave unto her a peaceable end. She lived long our bond of peace, 
and died quietly a child of peace, as if God had promised her that he 
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promised Abraham, (Gen. xv. ny ‘Thou shalt go unto thy fathers 
cum pace, in peace, and shalt be buried in canitie bona, in a good 
age—that is, satura dierum divitiarum honoris—full of days, riches, 
and honour, and all present blessings, as a good age is expounded, 
(1 Chron. xxix. 28.) David died in a good age, full of days, riches, and 
honours. Our queen, matching him for the fulness of the days of her 
life, for she was come into the year when David being seventy year 
old ; and over-matching him for the fulness of the days of her reign, 
for he reigned but forty years; and she saw the five-and-fortieth of 
her reign in more peace than David had ...... 

“And as her end was peaceable, so it was pious, godly, Christian. 
She died in the faith of Christ, giving evidence thereof in her weakest 
times, and now enjoyeth the end of her faith, the salvation of her 
soul, the blessing pronounced from heaven—blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord, they rest from their labours. 

“On the Sunday last before her death, the Rev. Father the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, and Dr. Parry, one of her highness’ chaplains, 
going to read divine service unto her as the manner was upon the 
Lord’s-day, her heavy sadness at this time well removed, she pro- 
nounced after them the confession of sins with prayer for the forgive- 
ness of them, which is usually pronounced by the congregation when 
we come together to seek the face of onr God. And though it was 
done with a weak voice, yet was it with great evidence of a fervent 
spirit looking up unto God. The next night God gave unto her quiet 
sleep in her bed, whereby she was much refreshed, the Lord preparing 
her by renewed comfort unto a happy end; for as one well saith, 
Vera consolutio perpetuo durat in electis et si languescit, per spiritum 
sanctum instauratur; potissimum autem est efficax circa vite finem 
et mortis articulum. True comfort endureth perpetually in the elect, 
if it beginneth at any time to faint, it is restored by the Holy Ghost ; 
especially it is strong and effectual toward the end of life and approach 
of death, which in her grace was observed to the great rejoicing of her 
servants. For on the Wednesday, death approaching, which she de- 
sired that she might be loosed and be with Christ, which is best ofall. 
The right reverend father the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury coming 
in unto her at three in the afternoon, he put her in mind of the suf- 
ferings of Christ, the means of her salvation, of remission of sins, and 
eternal life, and most gladly she hearkened unto him, testifying her 
joy with her hand, which she could not so well do with her voice ; 
and when the rev. father, knowing how soon sick parties are wearied, 
did withdraw himself, giving sign with her hand she called him unto 
her the second time ; and when again after a second speech he with- 
drew himself, she beckoned to have him come unto her the third time. 
So pleasing unto her soul was the voice of him that had in his mouth 
the word of reconciliation, so beautiful in her eyes were the feet of him 
that did preach glad tidings and publish salvation. And it was not 
affection to the man, but love unto the doctrine . . . . that led her 
listening ear; for the Rev. Lord Bishop of Chichester, coming after 
unto her, rehearsed unto her the grounds of Christian faith, requiring 
some testimony of her assenting unto them, which she readily gave 
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as well as virtue, neither ever was there prince on earth that had more 
of both. 

“ But although she were such a one, yet could she not be immortal. 
It pleased God, in whose hand the heart and breath, the life and 
death, the beginning and end of princes is, to call her from this mortal 
life, of the pleasures thereof (the pleasure she took in the service of 
God only excepted) no person, I suppose, took less; so of the troubles 
und bitterness of the same, none here for his estate taketh more. How 
she took her sickness and disposed herself against death, how she 
committed herself to God, and the realm to his providence ; what she 
cid, what she said, how meekly she demanded, and with what rever- 
ence she received the sacraments of Christ’s church, and especially the 
sacrament which Christ hath ordained to be a passport and safe con- 
duct for a Christian man into the heaven of everlasting quiet and rest, 
and therefore called viaticum ; and after extreme unction, she being 
by use of prayer, as expert to say the psalms without book, as the 
priest was to read them therein; how in the mass-time at the elevation 
of the sacrament, the strength of her body, and use of her tongue 
being taken away, yet nevertheless she at that instant lifted up her 
eyes, ministros, nuncios devoti cordis; and in the benediction of the 
church as Jacob blessed his children, she bowed down her head, and 
withal yielded a mild and gracious spirit into the hands of her Maker. 
All this, I say, if it were as pithily expressed, as she godly and devoutly 
did it, should be to you as it was to them that saw it more than ten 
such sermons. If angels were mortal, I would (rather) liken this her 
departure to the death of an angel, than of a mortal creature.”* 

Occasion has been already taken to notice the singular extent to 
which Elizabeth while she lived was reputed a pious woman. The 
following passage, describing her death-bed from a sermon at Paul’s 
cross, preached March 27, 1603, will form an interesting pendant to 
the former relating to her sister. If any one should suspect it of adu- 
lation, let him remember that Samson, in a private letter to Peter 
Martyr, full of earnest opposition to her ecclesiastical measures, yet 
avowed his heart felt belief and certain knowledge that she was truly 
a child of God ;+ even though it should startle him at the perilous 
doctrine it exhibits, and convince him that Philips had some reasons 
for saying, “ The Pharisees stand so close about the prince’s mouth as 
that she can hardly breathe in the wholesome air of truth.”$ “ Herein 
we have cause to rejoice, on her behalf, that her end was peaceable 
without the stroke of man, and without any other stroke of God 
than such as is common to all men that pass by the strait of death. 
The bull of Pius V. denounced another end ; the invincible armada of 
Spain threatened another end; many bloody traitors suffering among 
us attempted another end, and yet notwithstanding the God of peace 
gave unto her a peaceable end. She lived long our bond of peace, 
and died quietly a child of peace, as if God had promised her that he 
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promised Abraham, (Gen. xv. 15) ‘Thou shalt go unto thy fathers 
cum pace, in peace, and shalt be buried in canitie bona, in a good 
age—that is, satura dierum divitiarum honoris—full of days, riches, 
and honour, and all present blessings, as a good age is expounded, 
(1 Chron. xxix. 28.) David died in a good age, full of days, riches, and 
honours. Our queen, matching him for the fulness of the days of her 
life, for she was come into the year when David being seventy year 
old ; and over-matching him for the fulness of the days of her reign, 
for he reigned but forty years; and she saw the five-and-fortieth of 
her reign in more peace than David had ...... 

“And as her end was peaceable, so it was pious, godly, Christian. 
She died in the faith of Christ, giving evidence thereof in her weakest 
times, and now enjoyeth the end of her faith, the salvation of her 
soul, the blessing pronounced from heaven—blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord, they rest from their labours. 

“On the Sunday last before her death, the Rev. Father the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, and Dr. Parry, one of her highness’ chaplains, 
going to read divine service unto her as the manner was upon the 
Lord’s-day, her heavy sadness at this time well removed, she pro- 
nounced after them the confession of sins with prayer for the forgive- 
ness of them, which is usually pronounced by the congregation when 
we come together to seek the face of our God. And though it was 
done with a weak voice, yet was it with great evidence of a fervent 
spirit looking up unto God. The next night God gave unto her quiet 
sleep in her bed, whereby she was much refreshed, the Lord preparing 
her by renewed comfort unto a happy end; for as one well saith, 
Vera consolatio perpetuo durat in electis et si languescit, per spiritum 
sanctum instauratur; potissimum autem est efficax circa vite finem 
et mortis articulum. True comfort endureth perpetually in the elect, 
if it beginneth at any time to faint, it is restored by the Holy Ghost ; 
especially it is strong and effectual toward the end of life and approach 
of death, which in her grace was observed to the great rejoicing of her 
servants. For on the Wednesday, death approaching, which she de- 
sired that she might be loosed and be with Christ, which is best of all. 
The right revereud father the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury coming 
in unto her at three in the afternoon, he put her in mind of the suf- 
ferings of Christ, the means of her salvation, of remission of sins, and 
eternal life, and most gladly she hearkened unto him, testifying her 
joy with her hand, which she could not so well do with her voice ; 
and when the rev. father, knowing how soon sick parties are wearied, 
did withdraw himself, giving sign with her hand she called him unto 
her the second time ; and when again after a second speech he with- 
drew himself, she beckoned to have him come unto her the third time. 
So pleasing unto her soul was the voice of him that had in his mouth 
the word of reconciliation, so beautiful in her eyes were the feet of him 
that did preach glad tidings and publish salvation. And it was not 
affection to the man, but love unto the doctrine ... . that led her 
listening ear; for the Rev. Lord Bishop of Chichester, coming after 
unto her, rehearsed unto her the grounds of Christian faith, requiring 
some testimony of her assenting unto them, whicl she readily gave 
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both with hand and eye; and when he proceeded so far as to say 
unto her that it was not enough geverally to believe that those things 

were true, but every Christian - in must believe that they were true 
unto them, that they were members of the true church truly redeemed 
by Jesus Christ, that their sins were forgiven, and that they should 
live for ever with God, she did with great show of faith lift up her 

eyes and hands to heaven, where she knew her life to be hid with 
Christ in God, and stayed them long, testifying her particular faith 
and apprehension of God's mere y to her in Christ. So continuing 

unto the death a profession of the faith whereof she had been de- 
fender in her life; and findeth now the truth of his promise that said 
(Rev. iii. 10,) be faithful unto the death, and I will give thee the crown 
of life. Thus did she end her days in the faith; and even in her that 
is taken away we have cause of rejoicing, when we consider how God 
took her away in his great mercy, ending her days in peace and in the 
faith of Christ.’’* 





| a With this notice of the queen’s last hours the curtain might fall upon 
. ies the scenes exhibited from her reign. Some of them have been suffi- 
. ea ciently repulsive, but as Elizabeth certified by proclamation that no 
: ne portrait had ever done her justice, these may have failed to exhibit ab- 
Ba - solute truth. However, they are merely given as the view which 
y et clergymen put forward in their pulpits of things which fell under their 
fi * a8 observation, or reached their ears while recent or proceeding, and a 
om Ps review of the whole century by one who was hailing the accession of 
me ir x . . 
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mon at Paul’s Cross just quoted, shall conclude them. 

“ Henry VIII. did cut offthe head of the Roman serpent, but left the 
tail still among us—that is, the six articles, which did sting many 
saints of God to death; even as King Ahaz is said to have walked in 
the way of the kings of ere so did he. Though he drove out the 
pope, yet did he retain the old idolatries of popery ; but his son, King 
Kdward V1, succeeding him, as another Hezekias, took away both the 
head and the tail atone blow,whom Queen Mary, as another Manasses, 
succeeded, a good woman (as they say) but an ill prince, restored both 
again, and put her own and her people’s neck under the Spanish yoke. 
Behold Queen Elizabeth, the love of God and man, who following 
her as another Josias, by the strength of Christ did overcome both 
these monsters with a virgin hand... . . to the comfort of millions 
of souls, and, to the eternal honour of her name, restored and preserved 
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“s these four-and-forty years and upward, without any toleration, Gods 
4 +f holy and pure religion in her kingdom.”+ 
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bs * God's Universal Right Proclaimed. A sermon preached at Paules Crosse the 
2 en “7th of March, 1603, by T. H. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE THEOPHANIA, 
A LOST WORK OF EUSEBIUS. 


(From the Preface of a ‘lranslation of the same by S. Lee, D D. Duncan and 
Malcolm, Cambr ulge.) 


‘Tue first, and probably the only, mention of this work which occurs in 
any ancient father of the church, is to be found in the catalogue of ecclesias- 
tical writers by Jerome. And in this, all that this father says, after speak- 
ing of some of Eusebius’s other works, is ‘ @togaveiag libri quinque’—i. e., 
Of the Divine Manifestation, five books. After him, Suidas says, ‘ Geopavetag 
\dyot é,” Which is a mere echo of the words of Jerome. Harles, in his edition 
of the Bibliothees Greca of Fabricius, speaks of it in this manner. (Vol. vil. 
p. 408.) Evayyeduw)) Oeogavera, bis citatur in catena in Lucam in cod. } “indo- 
bon. ceesareo xlii., teste Lambecio comment. tom. iii. p. 166, not. 4. conf. — 
nr. 8. Harl.’—* Fragme ‘ntum ex Eusebii opere deperd. rheophania Evang. e 
cod. Coislin. Gott. 1740.4.’ And again, p. 395, nr. 8, speaking of the 
work of our author against Marcellus, he says: ‘ Hos quinque Libros ad- 
versus Marcellum Labbeus putat innui ab Hieronymo in Catalogo cap. 81. et 
Suida, quando inter Eusebii Scripta memorat libros quinque nepi Oeogaveiag. 
Videtur enim hoc idem illi esse quod @rooyiac, Sed id tamquam incertum 
omitto, quum Hebed Jesu quoque in catalogo Librorum Chaldaicorum memo- 
rat Fusebii librum de ortu divino.’ 

‘The Catalogue of Hebed Jesu, here referred to, will be found in the 
Bibliotheca Orientalis of Asseman, tom. iii. pt. 1, and the place in p. 18 of 
this, where, after eA UH of the — tical history of our author, Hebed 


Jesu says, Ln SS [aaa Ss loo—i.e., ‘and the Book on the Di- 


vine Manifestation. Asseman refers us, in a note, to Cave’s Historia Lite- 
raria, p. 95, where mention is made of this work of Eusebius, entitled epi 
Geogaveiac, libri quinque ; but Cave tells us nothing more about it, than that 
itisa work not now extant. 

‘** But the thing most worthy of remark here, is Asseman’s referring us to 
Cave at all; when, if the work had existed in the library of the V atican, he 
would, in all probability, he has done in many other places, have given us 
a detailed description of it. It may be added that, although Asseman has 
given us very extensive lis “a in this work, of Syriac books deposited in the 
Vatican, he has never once spoken of this as being there. And the same 
might be said, with respect to the present very learned librarian of the Vati- 
can, who has, in his erudite and laborious work entitled ‘ Scriptorum Veterum 
nova Collectio,’ said much, and edited some works, of Eusebius, and even 
given several fragments from our Theophania ; yet he has nowhere informed 
us, that either the Greek text or the Syriac version of this work ts to be found 
there. | may perhaps conclude there fore that it is not Anown to exist in that 
library. . . . 

“It must be evident, I think, from what has now been said, that the work 
of our author entitled the Ecclesiastical Theology, noticed above, could not be 
the same with that entitled the Theophania, cr FE — Theophania, for by 
this latter title is our work designated in the Catena of Vienna; while it 
must be equally certain that a work by Eusebius, bearing the title assigned to 
it by Jerome, did exist in the Syrian church; and as no reason can, perhaps, 
be assigned why the Sy rians should forge such a work, it is probable that this 
is th e very work so described by Jerome. 

‘ Again, from the fragments of this work — rto brought to our notice, it 
seems sufficiently certain, that this is the work of Eusebius so described by 
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Jerome. I would add, let the reader also examine in the following pages, the 
very many places marked as corresponding word for word, with several in 
the undoubted productions of our author. In our second book, for example, a 
very considerable number of the sections or paragraphs, are found to be iden- 
tically the same with many occurring in the ‘ Oratio de laudibus Constantini ;’ 
while in our fifth book, the far greater part is also found word for word in the 
‘ Demonstratio Evangelica ;’ not to insist on several others, found either in 
the ‘ Praparatio Evangelica,’ the Ecclesiastical History, or some other work 
of our author, as shewn in the notes. 

“ There are also certain peculiarities in the writings of Eusebius which may 
be mentioned here ; they are these :—It is customary with him, though not 
constantly, to commence a subsequent book with the matter, and occasionally 
with the words, which closed the preceding one. The close and commencement 
of the first and second, and of the second and third books respectively, of the 
* Preparatio Evangelica’ will supply examples of this ; as will the correspond- 
ing ones of our following work, and more particularly those of the fourth and 
fifth. 

‘To this may be added the style of Eusebius, which is universally allowed 
to be anything but simple and obvious. His periods are often long, and his 
style both inverted and involved. He seems, moreover, to have been studious 
to avoid the language in common use, and often to have betaken himself to that 
peculiar to the poets. This latter consideration could not have affected our 
original text, which is only a translation; while the former has to a very 
considcra>le extent. For our translator, anxious to shew himself faithful in 
the discharge of this his duty, has so closely followed his original by endea- 

vouring to render it word for wor rd, that his translation may occasionally be 
considered as obscurity personified; the Syriac very ill admitting of either 
inversion or involution of style. Several instances of this sort, to which 
many more might have been added, will be found in the notes attached to the 
English translation. 

** Another consideration is, his Platonic manner of speaking of the Deity as 

a self-existing Being, and with reference to which no other can be said (pro- 
perly) to exist, of which we shall speak more particularly a little further on. 
His manner of speaking of the Son has, too, its peculiarities. His being God 
of God, begotten of God, proceeding from the Father; hence complete, and im 
all respects like him. Wis having erer been, and 1 still being, with, and in tie 
hather ; extending himself nevertheless throughout all things, and meckly 
lowering himself to couverse with men, and the like; which will be more 
particularly noticed hereafter. His oceasional allusions moreover to the 
things passing under his own eyes, as the sufferings of the martyrs, (p. 50;) 
the state of the church of Cawsarea, over which he presided, may all be consi- 
dered, I think, as genuine evidences that Eusebius was the author of this 
work; and to these may be added his reasoning generally after the manner 
of Plato, and, in many instances, his adopting the terms used by that philo- 
sopher. 

“ From these considerations, | think it must be sufficiently evident, that 
our work is a copy of the genuine Greek work of Eusebius, so long lost. But 
if not, letit be supposed for a moment that it is a forgery, and that some 
Syrian was the author of it, who, the better to secure its reception, attached 
the name of Eusebius to it. I would now ask, Where are we to look for the 
man, among the writers of the Syrian church, equal to this task? Philo- 
venus of Mabug and Jacob of Edessa had, no doubt, ability sufficient to 
compose a work on the same subject ; but neither of them, nor yet any other 
Syrian writer, of which I have any knowledge, had anything like the vigour 
and learning evinced in this. Much less likely is it, that in such an attempt 
the Syriac language would have been subjected to the unnatural contortions 
and involutions so visible in this work, or that it would be found to have 
comed Busebi.s word for word, to the extent not 
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‘‘ Nor is it in any degree probable that such an imposition could ever have 
been practised upon the learned of the Syrian church. Besides, the original 
of the T’heophania must have been in existence when this Syriac work first 
made its appearance, and indeed for a long time after; which would have 
effectually given the lie to any attempt of this sort, had it been made. And to 
this, its unquestioned reception in the Syrian church, affords full and sufficient 
testimony. 

‘“‘ Having then disposed of this question, let us now approach our second, 
which ts to give some account of the manuscript from which our work has 
been taken. 

‘* Sometime in the year 1839, the Rev. Henry Tattam of Bedford, who is 
an excellent Coptic scholar, formed the resolution of visiting Egypt, for the 
purpose of procuring Coptic manuscripts, in order to complete, if possible, an 
edition of the Coptic scriptures.» At the suggestion of his friends, a subscrip- 
tion was set on foot, for the purpose of assisting in defraying the expense of 
this undertaking, and this subscription was headed by a contribution of 3001. 
by government. Individuals contributed to a small extent; and Mr. Tattam 
accordingly set out for Egypt. Ina short time he returned, having procured 
some good Coptic manuscripts, of which a list has been printed and circulated ; 
and also about fifty volumes of Syriac manuscripts,* some of which were of 
an extreme age, and very valuable. 

‘* These manuscripts Mr. Tattam sent to me, with the request that I would 
give him some account of their contents; and, at the same time, say what 
| thought their value might be; which I did as soon as my other engage- 
ments would allow. It was in looking over these manuscripts that I had the 
extreme pleasure of discovering that of which the following work is a trans- 
lation. Knowing then, as I did, the extreme rarity of this work, in other 
words, that no other copy of it was known to exist, | requested Mr. Tattam to 
allow me to take a copy of it before it should leave my hands, in order that 
the work might not be lost, whatever might happen to this MS. Mr. Tattam, 
with the disinterestedness for which he is so remarkable, instantly gave his 
consent, allowing me, moreover, to retain the MS. as long as I might want 
it; and although he soon after disposed of the collection generally to the trustees 
of the British Museum, he was so obliging as to make this stipulation, that I 
should be allowed to retain this MS. as long as I might deem it necessary. 

“The MS. containing our work is very neatly written in the Estrangelo, or 
old church-hand-writing of the Syrians, on very fine and well-prepared skin. 
It is of the size of large quarto, each folio measuring about 144 inches by 114 
and containing three columns, each of the width of 2} inches, as may be seen 
inthe fac-simile prefixed to this work. ‘The exterior margins average 24 
inches in width, the interior, 1}; and the space between the several columns 


* These he purchased at the monastery of the Blessed Virgin in the desert of 
Nitria, (or Askit, the Ceenobium Scetense of Asseman., ) situated on the west of the 
Nile, and somewhat more than 80 miles from Cairo. Asseman visited this monas- 
tery in 1715, when he tells us its library did not contain more than about 200 vo- 
lumes. Of these he requested to have a hundred, but could not get more than nine 
or ten good authors, with a few others. (Bibl, Orient. tom, i. Pref.) But in his 
catalogue of the ‘* Codices Nitrienses,” ib, pp. 561—572, he gives an account of 34 
Codices. Some of which were, perhaps, obtained on a former occasion by his cousin 
Elias (ib.); from which, according to Peter Benedict, their editor and translator, 
were the works of Ephrem Syrus, published at Rome in 1737—43. I am greatly 
rejoiced to find, that Mr. ‘Tattam has just returned from a second visit to this same mo- 
nastery, and has brought with him another collection of Syriac manuscripts, from 
which, Itrust, much valuable matter will be extracted and brought before the public. 
It is evident that many of the MSS. broughtto England by Mr. Tattam, had passed 
through the hands of Asseman, from certain marks found in them; and this I 
think is true ofours, as certain pencil marks are found in it which could hardly have 
been placed there by an Oriental. 
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is about ¢ of an inch. The MS. contains 245 folios; 71 of the first of which 
contain a Syriac translation of the Recognitions of St. Clement, as they are 
called. The 83 next following, the work of Titus, Bishop of Bostra, (or Bo2- 
rah) against the Manicheans; the next 76 folios contain our work of Euse- 
bius; the next 14, Eusebius’s account of the Martyrs of Palestine, as pub- 
lished in the 8th book of his Ecclesiastical History ; and the last folio, 


encomiums on their excellencies, entitled, con 2os Ludo» |adao> leso}sc. 
This last work is incomplete, some leaves having been lost from the end of the 
MS., and on this account the original date of the MS. has not come down to 
us in its close, as is usually the case. 

‘‘ We have, nevertheless, on the reverse of the fourth folio, after the conclu- 
sion of our work, written on the outside margin of one of the folios of the 
tract on the martyrs of Palestine, the following inscription in a bold but 
rather unsightly hand, and in the common Peschito character, [ words of which 
the following are a translation :]—*‘ See, my brethen, if the latter part of this 
ancient book has been cut off, and has perished together with that (with) 
which its writer closed and completed it; it was thus written at its end— 
viz., that, ‘ This book was written in the city ‘of Edessa of Mesopotamia, by the 
hands of a man named Jacob, in the year seven hundred and twenty-three (and ) 
was completed in the month of the latter Teshrin,’ (February.) And, just as that 
which was written there, | have also written here without addition. And 
the things which are here I wrote in the year 1398, in the (ra) of the 
Greeks (i.e., the Seleucide.) 

‘‘If then we are to take the first of these dates, as given in the era of the 
Seleucida, and this note as containing a true statement respecting the age of 
our MS., a.p. 411 will be its date, and its age 1432 years! The date of this 
note is, we are told, that of the Greeks (or Seleucid), that is, a.p. 1398, cor- 
responding to a.p. 1086, just 757 years ago, when, as its author tells us, this 
manuscript was such as to merit the appellation of ancient /”’ 


‘“PERSECUTION IN KENT.” 
(Continued from p. 259.) 


Tertio die mensis Junii, anno domini et loco immediate preedictis, 
coram preefato Reverendissimo patre judicialiter pro tribunali sedente 
prasentibus t unc ibidem vererabilibus viris, magistris Cuthberto Tunstall, 
utriusque juris, Gabriele Silvester, Johanne Clement, Thoma Wellys, 
sacra paginee, Petro Potkyn, et Johanne Kedwelly, legum doctoribus, 
et aliis. Comparuit personaliter Johanna Olberde de Godmersham ac 
omnes hereses et errores fidei catholicee, et determinationi ecclesice 


repugnantes abjuravit in genere et in specie juxta contenta in quadam 


scedula abjurationis sue hujusmodi per eam tunc ibidem de verbo ad 
verbum recitata, et manu sua signo crucis signata, prestito per eandem 
de peragendo poenitentiam sibi per dictum Reverendissimum patrem in 
ea parte injungendam ad sancta dei evangelia per eam corporaliter 
tacta juramento corporali cujus scedule tenor sequitur, viz.,— 


ey ere In the name of God, Amen. Bifore you the most 
Reverend fader in God my lord William Archie- 

bisshop of Caunterbury, I Johanne Olberde, the wyf of William 
Olberd thelder of Godmersham of your diocese of Caunterbury of my 
pure hert and free will confesse and knowlege that in tymes passed 


bifore this houre, that is to wite by the space of yeres and more, 
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I have beleved, thought, said, holden, affermed, and taught of the sacra- 
mentes of the churche and of tharticles of the faith otherwise than the 
holy churche of Rome and universall church of god techeth, holdeth, 
and observeth, and many and divers open and damned errours and 
heresies contrary to the true and catholike faith and determinacion 
of holy churche, I have bothe secretly and openly holden, beleved, 
affermed, and taught, and specially among other thies errours and 
heresies folowing, that is to witte, ffurst that the sacrament of the 
aulter is not Cristes verey body, but materiall bred, also that 
pilgremages to holy and devoute places be not necessary nother 
meritorious for mannys soule, also that worshipping of images 
of seyntes is not to be doon nor profitable for mannys soule, also 
that a man shuld not pray to sayntes but oonly to “god, Where- 
fore I, the forsaid Johanne, willing hereafter to beleve in the faith 
of Criste and of his charche, and to folowe the verey true doc- 
tryne of holy churche with a pure hert, forsake and utterly despise 
my saide errours, heresies, and damnable opinions and confesse theym 
to be contrarious and repugnant to the faith of Criste, and determina- 
tion of his holy churche, and therfore the saide errours, heresies and 
opinions in especiall, and all other errours and heresies, fals doctrynes, 
and damned opinions in generall, likewise contrary and repugnant to 
the faith of Crist and determynation of the churche aforsaid, | abjure, 
forsake and utterly renownce here bifore your gracious lordship and 
all the honourable audience here assembled, and over that I swere by 
thies holy evangelies by me bodily here touched that from hensforth 
[ shall never holde, tec he, bileve, or afferme the forsaid errours, here- 
sies, and damnable opinions nor none other ayenst the faith of Cristes 
holy churehe and determination of the same. Nor yet 1 shall by 
myself or any other persone pryvatly or apertly defende maynteyn, 
socour, favour, or support any persone that to my knowlege holdeth, 
beleveth, affermeth, or techeth, any such errour, heresie, or damned 
opinion, nor any persone that is suspect of the same, and if Ll may 
know hereafter any persone of suche errour, heresie, or of any suche 

fals doctrines or any opinions contrary to the commen doctrine of the 
churche aforsaid or if I may knowe any of their fautours, comfortours, 
concelours or defensours, or any that have suspect bookes or quayers 
of suche errours, heresies, and damnable opinions I shall without delay 
give knowlege unto your good lordship or to your successours, or unto 
the ordinarie or ordinaries of the same persons, or elles unto your and 
their officers, So god me helpe and holydome and _thies holy evan- 
gelies, In wittnes wherof to thies presentes with myn own hand I 
have made and subscribed the signe of the holy crosse, Johanna 
Olberde. «+ 

Ist deinde juxta et secundum criminis qualitatem, idem Reverendis- 
simus pater tune ibidem tulit sententiam in scriptis contra eandem dif- 
finitivam per quam ipsam Johannam Olberde perpetuis carceribus 
mancipandam fore decrevit quousque idem Reverendissimus pater, aut 
successores sui duxerint eandam fore relaxandam. 
it i insuper tune ibidem idem Reverendissimus pater injunxit eidem 
— poenite ntiam infrase riptam, VIZ. quod 1 incedat in public oO mer- 
‘ato civitatis Cantuarie die Sabbati proxim: a indicta sola camisia et 
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uno lintheamine gestans fasciculum ligneum in humero suo circumiens 
mercatum. Et etiam in die penthecostes proxime futuro simili modo 
gestabit fasciculum ligneum ante processionem in ecclesia Christi Can- 
tuarie, modo quo supra. Et deinde simili modo consimilem peraget 
peenitentiam in ecclesia sua parochiali diebus sancte ‘Trinitatis et 
Corporis Christi proximis ex tunc sequentibus, et stabit in medio ecclesie 
gestans hujusmodi fasciculum usque adfinem misse, 

[nsuper dominus injunxit eidem quod gestabit fasciculum depictum 
super manica sinistra vestimenti sui superioris durante vita sua pub- 
lice absque aliqua occultatione, nisi aliter fuerit dispensatum secum 
per dictum Reverendissimum patrem aut suos successores. 

Et insuper quod certificabit eundem Reverendissimum patrem de 
peracta poenitentia citra festum nativitatis sancti Johannis Baptiste, et 
quod compareat personaliter coram eodem Reverendissimo patre citra 
idem festum ad recipiendum residuam partem poenitentie. 

Kisdem die et loco, coram eodem Reverendissimo patre, &c. in pre- 
sentia supradictorum testium, comparuit personaliter Elizabeth White, 
civitatis Cantuarie, et abjuravit omnes hereses et errores per eam con- 
fessatos In specie, et omnes alios hereses et errores in genere prout con- 
tinetur in scedula sue abjurationis, per eam seriatim recitatain, et 
inanu sua signo crucis signata, jurata primitus ad sancta dei evangelia 
de peragendo poenitentiam sibi in ea parte injungendam, cujus scedule 
tenor sequitur, viz.: In the name of god, amen, Bifore you the most 
Reverend fader in god, my lord William Archiebisshop of Caunter- 
bury, 1 Elizabeth W hite of your citie of Caunterbury, of my pure hert 
and free will confesse and know lege that [in tymes passed bifore this 
houre, that ys to witte by the space of yeres and more, have 
belev ed, thought, said, holden, affermed, and tanght of the sacramentes 
of the sheveb, and of tharticles of the faith, otherwise than the holy 
church of Rome and universall chureh of god techeth, holdeth, and 
observeth, and many and diverse open and damned errours and here- 
sies contrary to the true and catholike feith and determination of 
holy churche, I have bothe secretly and openly, holden, beleved, 
affermed, and taught, and specially among other thies errours and 
heresies folowing that is to witte, first that the blissed sacrament of 
thaulter is not Cristes verey body, but oonly materiall brede, Also that 
pilgremages to holy and devoute places be not necessary nor merito- 
rious for mannys soule, but that money and labour doon and spent 
therabout ys all in vayne, also that worshipping of images of the holy 
crucifixe, of our blissed lady, and of other seyntes is not to be doon 
nor profitable for mannys soule, Wherefore I the forsaid Johanne 
White, willing hereafter to beleve in the faith of Crist and of his 
churche, and to folowe the true doctrine of holy churche with a pure 
hert, forsake and utterly despise my said errours, heresies, and dam- 
nable opinions, and contesse theym to be contrarious and repugnant 
to the faith off Criste and determination of his holy churche, and 
therfore the saide errours, heresies, and opinions in especiall, and all 
other errours and heresies, fals doctrynes and damned opinions in ge- 
nerall, likewise contrary and repugnaunt to the faith of Criste and de- 
termination of his churche aforesaid, 1 abjure, forsake, and utterly 
renounce here bifore your gracious lordship and all the honori le 
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audience here assembled, and over that I swere by thies holy evan- 
gelies by me bodily here touched that from hensforth 1 shall never 
holde, teche, beleve, or afferme the forsaid errours, beresies and dam- 
nable opinions, nor noon other ayeust the faith of Cristes holy churche 
and determinacion of the same, nor yet I shall by myself or any other 
persone, pryvatly or apertly defende, maynteigne, socour, favour, or 
support any persone that to my knowlege |.oldeth, beleveth, affermeth, 
or techeth any suche errour, heresie, or damned opynion, nor any 
persone that is suspect of the same And if 1 may knowe hereaftir 
any persone of suche erroure, heresie, or of any suche fals doctrynes, 
or any opinions contrary to the commen doctryne of the churche 
aforesaid, or if | may knowe any of their fautours, comfortours, con- 
celours, or defensours, or any that have suspect bookes or quayers of 
suche errours, heresies, and damnable opinions, I shall withoute delay 
geve knowlege unto your good lordshipp or to your successours, or 
unto the ordinary or ordinaries of the same persons, or elles unto your 
and their officers. Soo god me helpe and holydome, and thies holy 
evangelies. In wittnes whereof to thies presentes with myn owne 
hand | have made and subscribed the signe of the holy crosse. Eliza- 
beth White. 

Cui idem Reverendissimis pater injunxit quod die penthecostes 
proxime futuro locum mercati Cantuarie incedat induta sola camisia 
et uno lintheamine gestans fasciculum ligneum super humero suo. 

Item, quod die penthecostes proxima antecedat processionem in ec- 
clesia cathedrali Cantuarie, induta solomodo camisia et tunica, Anglicé 
A Kyrtell gestans fasciculum ligneum super humero suo, et post pro- 
cessionem ipsum fasciculum ibidem relinquet. 

Item, die sancte Trinitatis proxime ex tune sequente, simili modo 
induta, nudis pedibus et tibiis in ecclesia sua parochiali similem poeni- 
tentiam peraget, &c. 

Item, quod gestabit fasciculum depictum super manica sinistra ves- 
timenti sui superioris durante vita sua, publice absque aliqua occul- 
tatione, nisi aliter fuerit dispensatum secum per dictum Reverendis- 
simum Patrem aut suos successores. 

Item, quod non amovebit se a parochia ubi jam inhabitat, nisi prius 
certificabit eundem Reverendissimum Patrem, seu ejus successores de 
loco ubi manere intendit. 


Item, quod revelabit quoscunque suspectos de heresi aut libros de 
heresi habentes. 


Item, quod perimplebit quamlibet particulam hujusmodi injunctionis 
sub poena relapsus. 

Vicesimo sexto die mensis Julii, anno domini supradicto in capella 
dicti Reverendissimi patris apud Knoll, coram eodem Reverendissimo 
patre pro tribunali judicialiter sedente, presentibus tunc ibidem Ma- 
gistro Cuthberto Tunstall, utriusque juris doctore, ejusdem Reveren- 
dissimi patris Cancellario, ac Magistris Willelmo Potkyn et David 
Cooper, notariis publicis et aliis Comparuit personaliter Agnes Reignold 
de Cranebroke et abjuravit omnes hereses, et opiniones damnatas, de- 
terminationi universalis ecclesie et fidei catholice contrarias, juxta et 
secundum contenta in scedula abjurationis sue eidem publice tunc 
ihidem perlecta et per eam recitata ac manu ejusdem signo crucis 
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signata prestito primitus per eandem de peragendo poenitentiam sibi 
per dictum Reverendissimum patrem in ea parte injungendam ad 
sancta dei evangelia per eain corporaliter tacta juramento corporali— 
cujus scedule tenor sequitur— 
In the name of god, amen. Bifore you moost Reverend 
Beane fader in god, my lord William Archiebisshop of Caunter- 
ye bury, 1 Agnes Raynolds of Cranebroke, lately servant with 
William Baker, and now servant with oon Jervis Henly, knowleging 
myself to be of your diocese of Caunterbury of my pure hert and 
free-will confesse that bifore that bifore this daye at diverse tymes 
and places have assisted and been present where as it hath been 
comyned, rede, taught, holden, and affermed, and I have consented 
therto, that the blissed sacrament of thaulter ys not the very body of 
Crist flesshe and hloode, but oonly materiall brede, and that pilgrem- 
ages to holy and devoute places and offeryng and worshipping of 
images of the crucifixe and holy seyntes were nothing profitable to 
mannys soule, with other damnable opinions and heresies repugnant 
and contrary to the true and catholik faith of Crist, and deter- 
minacion of the holy churche. ‘The whiche all damnable doctrines, 
heresies, and also those persones so teching and affermyng I have 
personally assisted, favoured, conceled, supported, and therunto con- 
sented without any contradiction to the same, contrary to cristen 
faith and the determinacion and doctryne of the church, Wherfore | 
the said Agnes willing hereaftir to beleve in the faith of Criste and 
of his churche, and to folowe the true doctryne of holy churche 
with a pure hert and free will, forsake and utterly despise my 
said errours, heresies, and damnable opinions, and confesse them to 
be contrarius and repugnant to the faith of Criste and determinacion 
of his holy churche, and therfore the said heresies, errours, and damned 
opinions in especiall, and all other errours and her resies, fals doctrynes 
and damned opinions in generall likewise contrary and repugnaunt to 
the faith of Criste, and determinacion of his churche foresaid, I, the 
forsaid Agnes abjure, forsake, and utterly renownce here before your 
gracious lordship and all the honourable audience here assembled, and 
over that, I the forsaid Agnes, swere by thies holy evangclies, by me 
bodily touched, that from hensforth I shall never holde, teche, bileve, 
or afferme the said errours, heresies, and damnable opinions nother 
noon other ayenst the faith of Crist, holy churche, and the determi- 
nacion of the same, nother yet [ shall by myself or any other persone 
privatly, or apertly defende, maynteyne, socour, favour, or support 
any persone that to my knowlege holdeth, beleveth, affermeth or 
teacheth any suche errours, heresies, or damned opinions contrary to 
the commen doctrine of the holy church forsaid, nor any persone that is 
suspecte of the same, and if I may knowe hereaftir any persone suspect 
of suche errours, heresies, or of suche fals doctrines or any opinions con- 
trary to the said doc tryne of the churche, or if I may know any of 
their fautours, comforters, concelours, or defenders, or any that have 
suspect bookes or quayers of suche errours, heresies, and damned opi- 
nions, [ shall withoute delaye geve knowlege unto your good lord- 
ship, or to your successours, or unto the ordinarie or ordinaries of those 
same persones or elles unto your or their officers, Soo god me helpe 
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and holydome, and thies holy evangelies. In wittnes wherof to thies 
presentes with myn owne hande I have made and subscribed the 
signe of the holy crosse. Agnes Raynold. ef. 

Kt tunc ibidem Reverendissimus pater injunxit eidem Agneti quod 
a modo non utat* veste linea Anglicé ASmokk aliquo die Veneris du- 
rante vita ejusdem nisi dies Natalis domini contingat eodem die 
veneris, et quolibet die Veneris dicat v. Pater noster, quinque Ave, et 
unum Credo pro poenitentia eidem injuncta propter heresim. 


( To be continued.) 


— a 





SACRED POETRY. 


THE CAPTIVE. 
‘* The captive exile hasteneth that he may be loosed.”—Isaiah, li. 14. 


O wHeEn, thou bright and morning star, 
When shall I see thy glory rise? 
Wandering in night and storm afar,* 
To thee I fain would lift mine eyes. 
Wearied and dim with vanities, 

On the dark mountains ere I fall, 
Where the thick shade unbroken lies, 
The shade of death's eternal pall. 


On faithful hearts thou shinest still, 

The beacon of their joy and rest, 

To lead them to that holy hill 

Where walk the nations of the blest ; 
Where, of God’s life and light possessed, 
And washed in blood from earthly stain, 
Joy satiates every weary breast, 
Forgotten all its toil and pain. 


There crystal streams perennial flow, 
Where ransomed captives sit and sing; 
There fruits and bowers of healing grow ; 
And airs from each melodious string, 
Their sweetly tuned concord bring, 

To Sion’s songs that ever rise 

On her own hill before her king, 
Unutterable harmonies. 


But here, in strange, forgotten land, 
By Babel’s rivers far away, 
Rivers of tears, amid the band 
Of sad captivity | stray. 
’Neath cypress’ gloom, or willows gray, 
And upward lift my failing eyes.— 
O when, bright star of springing day, 
When shall I see thy glories rise? 
Sept. 18, 1842. 0 
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* Wandering in night, and fog, and storm, fain would we reach the happy region 
where calm light and cheerful day does ever dwell.”—Lucas, Inquiry after Hap- 
piness, I. § iii. ¢. 2. 
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THE RELEASE, 


‘* To bring out the prisoners from the prison, and them that sit in darkness out 
of the prison house.” —TIsaiah, xlii. 7. 


O ror a voice this torpid heart to wake 

Ere it grow chill in death—an angel-call 

These thick-wove cords of vanity to break, 

And burst these bonds, and rend the dungeon wall 
To the high sun, and set the captive free, 

A child of God, in glorious liberty. 


Speak, thou Hereafter! Let thy trumpet blast 
Ring in mine ears, and through my heart dismayed : 
Rise, Future, to confront the conscious Past, 

In all thy panoply of dread arrayed— 

Rise through the clouds of the great deep, and bring 
Fire in thine eye, and thunder on thy wing! 


Ah! perjured heart, where is thy glorious vow 
That bound thee to the altar? Turn, and weep! 
Look to yon Cross—behold that crimson brow— 
He bled and died for sinners !—thou dost sleep, 
And dream of pleasures—while the avenging morn, 
Tow’'rds the gay world is near and nearer borne. 


Past is the day of love, the day of grace— 
Behold the day of wrath, and fire, and gloom! 
‘* Where is thy beauteous flock, thou shepherd base ?”’ 
The two-edged sword flames out the hireling’s doom. 
O God of judgment! ere thy sign appears, 
Turn Thou, and Jook me into bitter tears ! 
Dec. 14, 1842. cS) 


OUT OF SIGHT, OUT OF MIND. 


Or old, they planted graves with roses, 
Where bones of friends and kindred lay ; 

And maids brought store of fragrant posies 
On each successive holyday. 


But rank grass waves and nettles blow 

O’er mouldering forms we once held dear : 
Our roses in our gardens grow— 

Why should they waste their sweetness here ? 


Ice-cold and loveless are our hearts 

Thus to treat friends whose use is gone ; 
We turn, and do our worldly parts, 

They sleep untended and alone. 


Not all alone, for Heav’n is nigh, 
Watchful with sun, or moon, or star; 

And if earth’s mists obscure the sky, 
Angelic guards are never far. 





TléwOog. 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


REV. W. D. WILLIS’S SERMON ON SIMONY. 


Sir,—A Visitation Sermon under this title has been published, con- 
taining an attack upon the customary vending of advowsons and next 
presentations. It is written with much ability, learning, and thoroughly 
honest purpose, and it is impossible not to feel, with the writer, that if 
the selection of a clergyman for a vacant benefice were always re- 
garded as a trust of the highest sacredness, and that the man most 
able to promote the glory of God was always to be preferred to every 
other less able or less pious priest, the beneficial operation of such a 
feeling upon the church would be great indeed. At the same time, I 
cannot take so gloomy a view of the present practice as Mr. Willis 
does; nor can I see, nor does he point out any way in which it can 
be got rid of. Doubtless it is both immoral and debasing for clergy- 
men to buy livings for themselves when they have to make such an 
accurate disavowal of simoniacal contracts; but surely the nature of 
this property is too unsettled to allow us to pronounce on the unlaw- 
fulness in the sight of God or man of buying or selling it. And ifso,why 
should we offer the dissenters an acknowledgment that we are verily 
and deeply guilty in a matter which we with our churches, and they 
with their conventicles, are likely to continue as long as church or meet- 
ing-houses remain. 

I do not wish to assume any information on this matter not com- 
monly possessed, nor to deny that I have gained a portion of what I 
have from the discourse in question and its notes; but I have hitherto 
seen nothing which has convinced me that the doctrine contained in 


the following passage from an article in the British Critic is incontro- 
vertible :— 


‘The church did not grant rights of advowson to founders and benefactors, 
that they might derive pecuniary emolument therefrom. The patron is bound 
in conscience to present the fittest person to the Ordinary, and not merely a 
person whom there is no sufficient ground for the Ordinary to reject. But if 
he so transfer his rights to another person for a sum of money, it is the same 
in substance as if he presented a clerk to the Ordinary for a pecuniary con- 
sideration. On the other hand, a man purchasing a next presentation, always 
does so for the purpose of presenting a particular person, with whom he is 
closely connected.” 

Now, Sir, I am not clear that the church ever, strictly speaking, 
granted rights of advowson to benefactors and founders, for it is not 
likely that she can often have had any to grant. When the original 
benefactor endowed a living he gave away a property, and reserved 
a right over that property. He claimed no power of creating a priest 
for the new-made benefice, but of selecting from among a number 
whom the bishop had pronounced suitable for any benefice by giving 
them ordination, any one who might be most agreeable to himself. This 


Vou. XNIV.—Dec. 1843. oy 
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right was never practically given to the church, and was reserved at first 
with a thoroughly secular view. If the founder had intended that the 
most competent judge of competency should put in the most competent 
person, he would surely have left the choice of his spiritual instructor 
to his spiritual Father in God his bishop. As he did not, his aim was 
in so far secular, and the church by accepting a part, and blessing 
God for his liberality in giving that part, surely sanctioned his re. 
tention of the rest. But he dies, and in the division of bis property, 
this right falls into the hands of those who have no interest in it, while 
the estate is owned by one who feels the strongest. Is it lawful for 
him to offer an equivalent for the right thus desired ? and if so, is not 
the sale both of presentations and advowsons brought under the rules 
of all other secular property. A pious man will exercise the rights 
thus purchased well—a bad man, badly ; but both are equally free from 
blame in the purchase by which they acquired them. In fact, the sale 
of advowsons always has been, and probably will be while the church 
retains endowments, and if so, the more open the better. And surely 
it savours somewhat of that aggressive spirit which is too characteristic 
of Rome. If when the church has accepted property with a reserve, a 
secular reserve, she not only forbids clergymen to purchase thie 
reserved portion, which may be right enough, but makes it a sin to 
sell it like all other property which the owner never gave nor intended 
to give her. 

Should thus much be conceded, the next evident point is, that the 
secular right will be secularly regarded ; and money, with little to be 
done for it, will sell for more than money which must be considered 
as contingent on great exertions. ‘This will explain all the advertise- 
ments collected by Mr. Willis, without leaving any stigma upon thie 
advertisers ; and if a father is justified in placing his son in the church 
at all, he is justified in purchasing for him such a living as his impaired 
health or original want of energy would enable him to serve. And 
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i Bes probably he would be more useful there when his income was derived 
UY # from his benefice, and his secular interest concentrated upon it, than 
mi 3 . he would have been had he received the same Income from another 
TR investment, and served the same church as stipendiary curate. As far 
se as | can calculate, his income would be as nearly as possible the same. 
ee, Indeed, it is easy to say too much about these transactions. And 

e although I concur most cordially with the writer in his feeling that a 

4 man who officiates for hire without any sense on his soul of the 

iy ' magnificence of his calling ; whose heart is set on things below ; who 

. e finds his heaven in the fireside of a well-furnished parsonage, and does 

at his duty as a merchant plies his trade, or with even less interest ; that 


man, however decent, and charitable, and respectable he may be in a 
worldly acceptation of the terms, is a traitor to his trust, and in 
more danger of the judgment than the most ignorant and vicious man 





e in his charge. But if there is to bea national church, there are two 
+ sets of conditions to be aimed at. In large bodies of men some must 
as be hypocritical or vicious, and yet will keep within the letter of any 
: law. The object, then, is to get the largest possible number of faithful, 
em . he holy, energetic, self-denying servants of God to minister in the church, 
. ei 
re. 
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and then to see that all of a different character shall be so placed that, 
in living for this world, their secular interests should bind them as 
nearly as possible to resemble the good. Now, unless it can be shewn 


that the sale of livings interferes more with this intent than the gift of 


livings by the vending parties, it will not be easy to shew how that 
can injure the church. The poor man without interest must know 
by this time that he has little hope of any worldly advantage from the 
establishment, whatever may be his talents ; that the exceptions to this 
rule are few, and the confirmations innumerable ; while if the wealthy 
priest engrosses preferments in the hands of his relatives the patrons, 
the question is, not whether they had not better have been given to 
poor and holy men, who are now toiling with little but their work for 
their reward ; but whether it is better that there should be no re ligious 
instruction in a district, and no ministration of sacraments, or only 
such vapid teaching and heartless offici lating as the rich hireling is 
likely to give. Thus much was implied in the original foundation, 
that the church considered the worst priest whom she allowed to re- 
tain her orders capable of conferring, and likely to confer, important 
benefits on the parish in which he officiated, and considered that the 
patron did a good work in placing him where otherwise there would 
have been none at all. 

This, of course, is an extreme case ; 


it is only by such that a prin- 
ciple can be tested: 


but a cognate subject is treated of in the following 
passages, and copiously illustrate d by documents in the appendix which 
seem to demand further notice :— 


‘* While the appointments to benefices are vested in such a variety of hands, 
and are considered by their possessors as a sacred trust, reposed in them by the 
great Ilead of the Church, on the due execution of which ¢rust mach of the 
spiritual welfare of that holy community depends ; so long as this feeling of 
their responsibility actuates the patrons of preferments—from the crown down 
to the proprietor of the smallest donative—so long will the general result be 
for holiness and good. Under this constitution, duly and godly administered, 
there will be an effectual bar to the introduction of any systematic scheme for 
the spreading of erroneous doctrines. Secured by the rules and subscriptions 
of the church, however widely men may differ within the range prescribed by 
her articles ; if error were taught by one incumbent, truth in the next genera- 
tion might refute and banish it, through his successor nominated by a succeed- 
ing patron. By the distribution of advowsons through many hands, corporate 
and sole, we have thus a degree of security for the purity and the uniformity 
of the doctrines and discipline of the church. ‘ For, from the very circum- 
stances of their appointments, [the incumbents of our parishes] could not be 
the successive disciples of a particular school, to hand dow n from age to age 
the jealous prejudices and narrow conceptions of a party.’ 

‘In the legitimate and Christian exercise of the rights of patronage, resides, 
therefore, a great safeguard to the doctrine, and discipline also, of the church. 
Once break ‘down the fence of this sacred ¢rust, and, as in a former case, sec 
how ‘the wild boar out of the wood’ will enter the vineyard, and ‘ root up’ 
both doctrine and discipline together. Let this trust be deemed a mere dis- 
posable chattel property, you raise up a new class of patrons, who with money 
may thus influence the doctrine, and undermine your discipline. Make benefices 
suleable commodities, and exempt clerks from the penalties of buying, as by a 
sort of legal sanction you may be supposed to do, you establish a market for 
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the sale of the faith, and leave the doctrine of the church at the mercy of the 
highest bidder. 

‘For some men, or a combination of men, perceiving that by possessing 
themselves of many benefices, they could insure, through the persons they should 
appoint, a certain class of opinions to be constantly maintained, and the disci- 
pline of the church modelled by degrees according to views of their own ; then, 
whatever hope there might be that under o¢her circumstances a future genera- 
tion of men might repair the disorders of their predecessors, there would be no 
hope in such a case as this. For error would here be entailed. The power of 
presentation being vested, as we have supposed, in a kind of corporate body 
with perpetual succession, would be fixed in those parishes in perpetuity ; and 
this, too, under the belief, and the plea perhaps, that it was the truth alone 
for which they were zealous. For, as the excellent Hooker observes, ‘ When 
men’s affections do frame their opinions, they are in defence [and propagation] 
of error more earnest a great deal, than, for the most part, sound believers in 
the maintenance of the truth apprehended, according to the nature of the 
evidence which Scripture yieldeth.’ Then, if, seeing the certain evil which will 
follow such a state of things, other men, to counteract what ¢hey as firmly be- 
lieve to be error, should also buy up a number of benefices for propagating 
what they think the truths of the gospel—why, in what a condition would the 
church be left! And how are her governors to correct the miserable effects 
of such suicidal proceedings? But, you will say, 1 am imagining a case, or | 
am anticipating evil; I am looking forward to a state of things not likely to 
happen. [wish it could be proved so. I wish it could be proved that the 
fatal practice of buying and selling the benefices of the church, increased by 
the sanction which the legislature has given by enacting the sale of the corpo- 
ration livings, had not already been taken advantage of. 1 wish it could be 
proved that no self-constituted body of clergymen held in trust some forty 
benefices in populous towns, for the express purpose of disseminating the 
peculiar opinions of the purchaser of those livings, through the agency of the 
class of men whom they may nominate. I wish such things were not. It matters 
not, for our present consideration, in what the peculiarity of the opinions pro- 
posed to be taught consists. That is a matter of accident. What one man 
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Boe with one set of opinions may do, another man with a contrary set of opinions 
ie ve may also do. But the system has been commenced, though not for the first time. 
4 or And if there should arise men who, forgetful of the catholic character of the 

ae church of Christ, and of his Divine nature who is its Head and Protector; if 
| oe any man or men, measuring the faith by the rule of their own private inter- 
aq 2 pretation of the word of God—‘t men whose affections frame their opinions’ — 
re * and whose individual faith is not so strong, nor their hope so firmly fixed, as 
se . te to leave to the overruling providence of God the right inclination of those per- 
| ties sons’ minds who have the disposal of the church’s patrimony ; why, then, so 
pe RS long as the buying and selling of ecclesiastical preferment shall be permitted 
Pe ; x and practised, the church must expect to witness within herself a struggle of 
mag “4 corruption against corruption; of one set of erroneous opinions against an- 
es ae other ; and of all, against those who would maintain her purity, ker truth, 
ee We and liberties inviolate. Only consider, if Rome in her corruption, always 

a 2 ready to ‘do you a mischief when she can,’ or Geneva in her earlier garb of 

ig Calvinism, or her present Socinian nakedness, should, either or both of them, 

.. take advantage of your open murket, and possess themselves extensively of 

o.3 English benefices in populous places, could a more severe chastisement be in- 
- ; oe flicted for our sins upon us? Then add to this the extent of crown patronage 
; . into which, to say the least, political relations are expected to enter ; and sup- 
Z ~ posing—which God forbid !—that the sale of private patronage became the 
aoe rule, and not the exceplion, where are you to look for the supply of men upon 
- aes whom you may rely, as being faithful to the church for Aer own and her 
; % “ Master's sake ?’ 
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But as far as I have had any opportunity of observing, the sale of 
presentations in private hands is the rule. ‘lo this last question, 
then, | should answer, nowhere. The church never has had, and 
never will have, a supply of men on whom she could rey, because 
the evil will ever be mingled with the good, and the man who is 
admitted to the priestly office by the tishop, who may be deceived, 
it would be great presumption in t&e Tay patron to pronounce unfit 
for a benefice; but the other Subject claims some notice, The 
Simeon trust and its proceedings may or may not be illegal, and there 
can be no doubt but that it is schismatical in principle, and as a pre- 
cedent avery sad one. If persons conscientiously opposed to them 
in their religious views were to follow their example, and Puseyite 
assail Simeonite with the same weapons, the clamour that would be 
raised against such proceeding would be heard from every organ 
of the opposing parties in the kingdom, and, I believe, most justly. 
Sull, Tam apt to think that the practical evil is not so great as the 
theoretical ; and that a society which aims at placing men who have 
shewn themselves in earnest about religion, to whatever class they 
belong, which the church does not feel it necessary to expel from her 
bosom, will be rather above than below the average of patrons. 
Surely, Sir, it is something not to have the utterly cold and mercenary 
incumbent. The Simeonites can inflict nothing worse upon the church 
than the evil they so exceptionably attempt to lessen. The utter im- 
possibility of perpetuating any doctrines by trust deeds has been proved 
tu a demonstration, and the Simeon trustees have already had some 
experience of it; in another half century they may be the best church- 
men in the land, or papists, or Socinians, or anything else, more pro- 
bably, than what Mr. Simeon would have desired that they should be. 

I am, Sir, &ce., B. M. 


ON THE ILL-SUPPORTED STATE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 
Sirn,—On several former occasions I have ventured to draw attention, 
through your pages, to the ill-supported state of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. [ would now, with the 
last report lying before me, beg leave again to advert to the subject, in 
the earnest hope that a few plain words, spoken, as I hope, in season, 

aud in the spirit of charity, may not be unproductive of good, 

It is truly lamentable to notice the general falling off in the society's 
receipts for the year 1842, as compared with those of 1841. With the 
exception of the dioceses of Chichester, Gloucester, and Bristol, Lin- 
coln, Salisbury, and Worcester, the receipts throughout England have 
invariably decreased, and that to a very serious and distressing extent, 
the aggregate amount being reduced from 40,4697. 18s, 6d. to 33,8667. 
10s. 5d., and the returns from individual districts being, with few ex- 
ceptions, as a matter of course, equally unsatisfactory. In the metro- 
politan and many of the suburban districts, it is truly painful to notice 
the little that has been done. To instance a few particulars: St. 
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Marylebone, containing “ whole streets of rich men,” contributed 
81. 16s.; Paddington, 151. 15s.; St. Pancras, 362. 8s. 7d.; Kensing- 
ton, 9/. 19s. 6d.; St. John, Westminster, 12/. 7s. 6d. In the city the 
contributions were smaller still, some parishes contributing nothing, and 
others frequently a single guinea; and in one instance lds. 6d. was 
obtained. In the parishes south of the metropolis, in the archdeaconry 
of Surrey, comprising an extensive, wealthy, and enormous population, 
the total amount contributed was 547/. 9s. 6d., of which 385/. 1s. 
came from one district. It is humiliating also to observe that the im- 
portant parishes of St. Giles, Camberwell, St. George, Hanover Square, 
each possessing numerous churches, chapels, and parochial clergy, are 
among those that have done nothing. But I forbear to lengthen the 
unsightly catalogue, which could too easily be done; the more im- 
portant inquiry is, how may the evil pointed at be remedied? It 
arises, there can be no doubt, directly or indirectly from the low esti- 
mate we are accustomed to take of our position as members of the 
Christian church. For if we all understood and acted on the principle, 
that “we being many, are one body in Christ, and every one mem- 
bers one of another’—that “if one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it, and if one member be honoured, all the members rejoice 
with it,” we should not be so backward in administering relief, every 
man according to his ability, first to our own dispersed and spiritually- 
destitute brethren, and then to those who are now brethren only in the 
flesh, but whom we should also feel anxious, if we recognised our posi- 
tion rightly, to incorporate with ourselves as brethren of the faith. 
The society itself has wisely appealed to this principle, for, throwing 
itself upon the charity of the church, it has “ resolved not to abandon 
any of the ground which it at present occupies, or to withdraw a single 
missionary from his post ; feeling confident that when the exigencies of 
the case are made fully known, and pressed upon the attention of a 
Christian people, means will be found to enable the church, not only 
to maintain, but to extend her operations in the wide field which ts 
daily opening before her.”—(See Appeal, p. 75, Report 1843.) 

It rests, therefore, with every individual member of the church of 
England to do his part towards aiding the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in the great and ditheult work which, as the agent of the 
church, it has been appointed to carry on. There can be no doubt of 
the propriety of the means which it employs (and this propriety con- 
stitutes a strong ground of its claim), for the whole body of bishops, 
colonial as well as English, have expressed in the strongest terms their 
confidence in its proceedings, their deep sense of its necessity, and their 
desire most earnestly to call public attention to the duty of affording it 
increased aid. Now the way of doing this is by exertions being made 
quietly, orderly, and systematically, in every parish in the kingdom by 
those who are intrusted with the spiritual charge of the respective dis- 
tricts. The laity should co-operate with the clergy, and the clergy 
should stimulate the laity. From congregation to congregation, from 
parish to parish, from diocese to diocese, should extend that godly 
emulation which provokes to love and good works, until every member 
of the church, be he high or low, rich or poor, be afforded opportunities 
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of furthering by his offerings, and by his prayers, the glorious work of 
propagating the gospel throughout the world. 

They are apostolic injunctions addressed to the church at large, Do 
good unto all men, especially unto them who are of the household of the 
faith. As every man hath received the gift, even so minister the same one 
to another, as good stewards of the manifold grace of God. Upon the first 
day of the week, let every one of you lay by him in store as God hath 
prospered him, And it is an apostolic injunction addressed primarily to 
‘Timothy, and through him to all his successors in the Christian ministry, 
Charge them that are rich in this world, that they be not high-minded, nor 
trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God, who give th us richly all 
things to enjoy ; that they do good, that they be rich in good works, ready 
to distribute, willing to communicate ; laying up in store for themselves a 
good foundation against the time to come, that they may lay hold on 
eternal life. 

‘These scriptures pondered and realized, we should cease to hear of 
the urgent need of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and of the wants of other societies engaged with the 
church in maintaining and perpetuating the gospel at home ; we should 
regard almsgiving as a choice Christian privilege, and be prepared at 
all times to distribute to the necessities of saints, to give ourselves to 
hospitality ; and so far from being weary in well-doing, we should be 
ready to every good work. 

Yours, Mr. Editor, faithfully, X. Ze 


IMPROVEMENTS AT ST. PAUL'S, 


Sir,—I have much pleasure in calling your attention to a report 
which every good churchman must hear with satisfaction, if it can 
be authenticated. I have seen from time to time notices in the 
newspapers of the unsatisfactory performance of the services in St. 
Paul’s, and I have myself beheld it converted into a house of mer- 
chandise. I have read the books of papists enlarging upon the abomin- 
able images exposed within its walls, and have lamented that, under 
such circumstances, any old fashion of having the routine of divine 
worship there should be persevered in. Now, L learn from the “ Morn- 
ing Post’ that this indecorous practice was not persisted in on Lord 
Mayor's-day, and the sight-seers were not kept waiting in the cold 
until the priest had finished saying service. 

This is improvement at least, and may perhaps lead to the entire 
suppression of the service, and the refitting of the cathedral as a music- 
hall or a show-box, or an exchange in which the medal * and the book 
departments might be divided, and the models not be entirely aban- 
doned to spoilers, who, having paid their money, seem to think they 
have a right to take away money’s worth. But what L look to is the 
moral improvement of the population, which I conceive would be 


effected when they no longer saw such things associated with the offices of 


* The Editor is bound to say that the last time he was in St. Paul's he saw no 
medal department. 
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religion, nor beheld within the consecrated walls the seats for the 
tables of the money-changers. I had indeed despaired of ever seeing 
matters brought to this happy issue. I know that in the days of 
popery the nave of the cathedral was quite a market, and money 
was customarily paid at the font; and though it may be said that this 
was of a piece with the then state of religious feeling, and was giving 
to mercantile transactions the sanction of religion, I think it was all 
very bad, Then, however, the doors were open, and the solemnity of 
worship was carried to an extent most incongruous with the necessities 
of a place of merchandise. The light of the gospel shewed the impro- 
priety of this. The nave continued to be a place of business, but the 
worship was conducted less obtrusively, and did not so much disturb 
the merchants as before, although narrow-minded divines affected to 
suppose that the whole building was intended for them, and talked as 
if it were horribly profaned by these commercial gentlemen. Now, 
however, the abuse has reached its height. The doors are shut, and 
it is necessary to build a new exchange in the city; while the buyers 
and sellers are actually prevented from plying their avocation until the 
officiating minister has ended his task. If the Lord Mayors of these 
degenerate days had a fool, he might make comments on these matters. 

I do not see that the objection is equally strong in practice to having 
divine service in Westminster Abbey. It is more out of the way of 
business ; andif the Walhalla department were partitioned off by a neat 
wainscoting from the choir, and the images of the demons, genii, &c., 
concealed, the whole might be very decently conducted. I have heard, 
however, that the present dean has actually allowed the congregation 
to retire along the nave, so as to run the gauntlet of all the graven 
images as they go out of church. I hope it is mere hearsay, or that 
he will be induced to shut it up to the utmost of his power until he can 
cleanse the temple of its defilements. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, MERCATOR. 


A NEW REFORMATION SOCIETY. 


Sir,—lI lately made an accidental discovery of a somewhat curious 
nature, which may possibly be new to many of your readers. They 
may not be aware that irreligion has of late increased to so fearful an 
extent among the higher classes of society in this country, as to render 
it necessary to establish a sort of secret association for their improve- 
ment. The head-quarters of this are in London ; but it has its emis- 
saries in other parts of the kingdom, who forward to the chief or chiefs 
of the confederacy a list of names of those of their neighbours whom 
they deem not sufficiently religious. These, in consequence, receive 
every month, from London, the means of edification in the shape of a 
tract, sent anonymously. Watering-places are peculiarly advantageous 
for the purposes of this new propaganda, as, owing to the perpetual 
fluctuation of visitors, abundance of subjects come within its range. 
How much this system of religious espionage is calculated to improve 
society cannot but be obvious. It must, of course, admirably supply 
the defects of the Bible and of the services of our church, which are 
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inadequate to work the desired reformation. Happy age! when, by 
ineans so cheap and easy, piety is to be diffused throughout a whole 
aristocracy. What heart-cheering consequences may we not expect! 
Already, even, how truly delightful to know that there are individuals 
who have attained to so high a degree of perfection, as, safe in their 
own excellence, to be at liberty to devote their whole energies to dis- 
covering and correcting the faults of others! But, to speak seriously, 
this extraordinary method of promoting the increase of religion may 
appear incredible. 1 can, however, vouch for the truth of my state- 
ment. It is lamentable that persons should think they are serving the 
cause of true piety by means so calculated to destroy that spirit of 
mild humility and Christian charity which is its very foundation. Let 
them remember the words of our Lord, St. Matthew, vii. 1—3. Such 
things make one long for a voice like that of the Florentine prophet to 
be heard among us, with its deep, and earnest, and austere tones 
striking down the flimsy expedients and cobweb follies of the age at 
once to contempt and nothingness. 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, Aaxpvwy. 


[This note is unauthenticated, but as the Editor has seen one or two 
tracts circulated by a society of this kind, he would be glad to hear 
further particulars from any correspondent. } 


——— a 


THE SYMBOLISM OF CHURCHES AND CHURCH ORNAMENTS, BY 
THE REV. MESSRS. NEALE AND WEBB, OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Rev. Sir,—Permit me through the medium of your columns to draw 
attention to a few of the erroneous notions promulgated by the authors 
on the above subject, in their Preface and Introduction to their edition 
of Durandus just published. They begin by prefacing the matter with 
certain statements which ought not to be passed over in silence, lest 
the uninitiated on these important points might consider them unan- 
swerable, and thus be led into the same errors and confusion. 

For the sake of dispatch, (for their bare assertions are not worth 
the time which might be wasted about them,) I have numbered the 
paragraphs of their Preface and Introductory Essay, which will save 
time in referring to the sentences. ‘The Preface contains ten para- 
graphs, and the Introductory Essay twenty-one. In paragraph two of 
the Preface our authors proceed with the following (though long ago 
settled) point, in which we have endeavoured to prove,” &c. I suf- 
ficiently proved in my work on Kilpeck Church, published three years 
ago, that Church Architecture was symbolically designed; and now 
our authors come forward to prove it again—no very great difficulty, 
certainly, after I had unlocked the door, shewed them the way in, and 
introduced them to the whole party who knew the secrets, and were 
well acquainted with all the beauties of the beautiful house, and for 
which services they endeavour to make the public believe that I have 
committed the greatest absurdities, coolly assume that things are what 
| please to call them whenever I become puzzled, a random perverter 
of Scripture, a maker of puerile conceits, incapable of giving explana- 
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tions, disposed to a strange forgetfulness, and a violater of a funda- 
mental canon of symbolism ; and this string of assertions our reverend 
authors have thought proper to make against me without giving any 
reason in their favour. As lovers of the subject, they ought to be the 
first to give the credit to whom it is due, and not to try and make the 
public believe that they are the only persons who have interpreted the 
sculptured forms and architectural divisions and arrangements of our 
ancient churches, and which they cannot substantiate, for they have 
not yet ventured to enlighten the community with such a production ; 
and because I have produced a work on this subject, and which I 
hesitate not to state would be highly useful to them, they reward me 
with their unjust and illiberal attacks—but they know not what they 
' do—ecclesiastical design is foreign to them. In paragraph seven we 
have the following :—** We believe, indeed, that the more the subject 
has been studied, the more truthful our views will appear to be,” Wc. 
There are a great variety of views, and very strange ones indeed, in 
our author’s book—a melange sufficient to please some one or other. 
‘The human mind is in a sad disjointed state, and this book is a good 
sample of it. Though there are many more points in the preface that 
should be noticed, 1 must pass them over, to come to some more im- 
portant in the Essay, in order to arrest further mischief, which would 
arise if they were suffered to be passed by unnoticed. The whole of 
paragraph one is full of error; it shews the writers to be quite unac- 
quainted with the means necessary for the revival of Christian art. 
They assert, “ We have modern buildings of the most perfect propor- 
tions, of the most faultless details,” &e. And where are they? Who 
would have supposed that so great a contradiction would have been 
sent forth from ‘l'rinity College, Cambridge ? Then the “ undefinable 
difference between an old church and the most perfect of modern 
temples.” ‘The reason why our old churches appear to be right is, 
because they are ecclesiastically designed—that is, entirely in refer- 
ence to the subject for which they were required. And the reason 
why the modern churches are decidedly wrong is, because they are 
arranged to suit the present confused state of things we are now sul- 
fering under. Paragraph two contains nothing worth noticing. Para- 
graph three must be left in the hands of the Rev. Mr. Petit and Mr. 
Pugin. Paragraph four has the following :—* A catholic architect 
must be a catholic in heart.” If an architect is a catholic, he will be 
sure to design catholically. A man must revere God’s works, and 
make himself fully acquainted with them, before he can expect to be 
an ecclesiastical designer, Nor will he become one by only studying 
the works of our ancient designers, or get beyond the patch-working 
system. Our ancient designers were as great artists as they were 
divines. Paragraph six is all confusion. Paragraph seven is very good, 
and should be attended to, and likewise also in paragraph eight; but 
in this paragraph our authors state, ‘‘ We are not prepared to say,’ Kc. 
But why not be prepared to say what ought to be, and what ought 
not? Would not architects design churches much more as they ouglit 
to be if they had their faculties for the arts duly cultivated, and the 
whole of their minds most religiously trained ? How can any one do 
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that which he is not fit to do? and this being true, then why not make 
people fit to do that which is so greatly required; and what body so 
fit to prepare the mind for religious duties as the church? And even 
further, the church ought to be able to cultivate the faculties for the 
arts in order to produce Christian art. In paragraph nine, our authors 
state, “We would go further even,’ &c. When more old-fashioned 
and worn-out notions could not be found so entirely devoid of a rational 
foundation, such idle talk is a century behind the spirit of these times, 
and ought not to have proceeded from one of the greatest universities 
in the world ; for it shews that art is a dead letter, and unknown in 
the mines of learning and science. Let the heads of colleges look to 
it, and rear up professors of Christian art, that they may be free from 
those servile and puny notions so weakly sent forth by two of her own 
body. The paragraphs up to fifteen I will pass over, as the matter 
they contain is only the same as is in the others, and more immedi- 
ately belong to other persons’ notice than my own. In paragraph 
fifteen our rev. authors state, in allusion to my work of Kilpeck 
Church, that “ His book excited some attention at the time of pub- 
lication, and was met by considerable ridicule in many quarters. ‘To 
this we think it was fairly open, since the author did not seem to have 
grasped the true view of the subject. He appears to believe that 
from the very first a// church architecture was intentionally symbo- 
lical,’ &e. So, because | appear to them to believe that church 
architecture was from the very first intentionally symbolical, and that 
1 did not seem to them to have grasped the true view of the subject, 
that my book was fairly open to the ridicule it met with in many 
quarters. And this is a specimen of our rev. authors’ reasoning and 
feeling. Seeming and apparent belief should bring forth considerable 
ridicule, according to our rev. authors’ definition of justice and Chris- 
tian charity. But the seeming part and the apparent belief are only 
parts of the confusion belonging to our rev. authors on this subject. 
Will our rev. authors state where the “many quarters’ were? |] 


will venture to say they cannot, for 1 could shew them hundreds of 


letters of the highest approbation for my labours in my work of Kil- 
peck church ; and publicly the press has also spoken in the highest 
terms of my work, and the rev. authors know this also, however much 
they would like now, after having gathered the honey, to destroy the 
flower. Let any one read paragraph fifteen, and they must come to 
this conclusion, that the whole of it is mere idle work—a great waste 
of time and paper—tfor it is not only useless, but mischievous. But I 
will soon shew the folly of this round-about dealing in abuse. Now 
| not only appear to believe, but know that Moses was the first eccle- 


siastical architect, and God inspired him with the true principles of 


ecclesiastical design for His chosen people of that time, and he builded 
an altar, and twelve pillars according to the twelve tribes of Israel. 


In this account we have a true principle to act upon in all matters of 


design, and for the worship of God the most important. After this 
altar we have the tabernacle, then the temple which Solomon built, 
as well as others, which might have been ecclesiastically designed, be- 
sides the synagogues that were erected until our Saviour came. 
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Then come the apostles ; now, are we to suppose that they could not 
advise how the Christian house of prayer should be designed and 
erected ? On what points were they inferior to Moses, Solomon, and 
other inspired men of God? Are we to say, because there are no por- 
tions left of the houses of prayer of the first to the eighth century, that 
the early fathers had no mind to design consistently and in accordance 
with the religion they taught? and that they would advise the 
builders to look at the pagan buildings which were left, and to imitate 
them in forming their houses of prayer ? Such notions to be attributed 
to the apostles and early fathers we cannot entertain for a moment. 
Why speculate with Mr, Hope when we have the Scriptures at hand ? 
W hat have we to do with the acts of savages, when we have the highest 
of elevated minds to refer to? Do our rev. authors think that we are 
weak enough to suppose that the early fathers would act like unen- 
lightened beings, and that their being ordained ministers of Christ 
would not enable them to entertain more correct notions of ecclesias- 
tical design than the ignorant? And that they would feel themselves 
obliged to take pagan buildings for their foundation, and imitate such 
an heterogeneous mass of confusion with which those buildings abound, 
and in which light they would appear to the early divines. Now, be- 
cause our rev. authors cannot see further than the confusion with 
which they are surrounded, they think they have an undoubted right 
to attack every one they please, if they should publish such informa- 
tion which is not in accordance with their notions, or be beyond their 
comprehension, Again, in this same unfortunate paragraph, we have 
the following :—“ It is quite in analogy with the history and nature of 
the church, and with the history and nature of God’s providence with 
respect to it, that there should be this gradual expansion and deve- 
lopment of truth,’”’ &e. As Norman or circular-arched architecture 
was discarded, and the pointed substituted through the expansion and 
development of truth, so upon this principle all the wretched jumbles 
that came after the “ Edwardian” did so, according to our author's 
gradual expansion and development of truth, and therefore the Tudor 
was an improvement upon the “ Edwardian.” The James-the-First 
style was an improvement by the same expansion of the Tudor, 
Wren an improvement upon James, and so down to these days are 
St. Pancras, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Mary-le-bone, with a whole host of others, which are entirely devoid 
of Christian art, and are only noted for the pagan patch- work principle, 
and, according to our author’s notions, arose out of their ** gradual 
expansion and development of truth.’ This pretty mélange is shewed 
up by our authors on Christian art for a Christian public, So no other 
period can be chosen than the “ Edwardian,” for “ all conditions of 
beauty, of detail, of general effect, of truthfulness, and reality,” than 
that time. Now, what do all these fine words amount to? and to 
emanate from ecclesiastical designers is most unfortunate. And pray 
where is beauty without intelligence; and what is detail if we know 
not the language of which it is the letters; and what is this general 
effect if we know not the meaning of all the forms, divisions, and ar- 
rangements, and which were designed for a specific purpose ; and 
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what is truthfulness if we know not how to read the matter in which 
the truth is contained ? And as for reality, that would entirely depend 
upon every part of the matter being true to the subject. What be- 
comes of all this fine show of words? It is easy enough for some 
people to fill a book with words, but not so easy to fill it with inform- 
ation. Our rev. authors seem much displeased at my endeavours 
to interpret the designs of our ancient churches. If I investigate the 
matter, then, according to paragraph sixteen, I am “ arbitrary” and 
“violent” in my expectations “to find” the “types,” and in such a 
way as no “sober symbolist” would proceed. Who made the disco- 
very, then, before me? No one produced a work upon Christian art 
and ecclesiastical design before I published mine upon Kilpeck Church ; 
and for having produced it, 1 am not a “ sober symbolist ;” therefore 
my “ forced sort of symbolism naturally leads to a disregard of pre- 
cedent and authority ; and accordingly, say our authors, “we remember 
to have heard of a design by this gentleman for the arrangement of a 
chancel which professed to symbolise certain facts and doctrines,” &e. 
So, because this was not a servile imitation of “the constant rule of 
arrangement in ancient churches,’’ and yet was in conformity with our 
authors’ “ gradual expansion and development of truth,” nevertheless 
they say, “it was practically absurd,” &c. How very easy our au- 
thors write down the word absurd; they should shew a reason for 
doing so, or their bare assertions will go for nothing. But for their 
favourite notions of “ precedent and authority,” what becomes of that 
anomally of disunion in design, the rood loft and screen, which so 
shamefully mutilates the designs of our cathedrals and charches. 
When they were first put up, they were against precedent, and are 
most disjointed additions—so much so, that it would be out of the 
power of any designer to make them assimilate and in harmony with 
the parts of the churches to which they are patched. This glaring defect 
of disunion and mutilation of the designer's intentions is but one out of 
a number of others that crowd our authors’ pages. But our authors 
care not for mutilations; they even take credit to themselves for hav- 
ing “ recommended, and, where they could, insisted on the re-intro- 
duction of these matters.’’ How little are our rev. authors acquainted 
with design! They do not even know that such a barrier, the screen, 
is a violation of that Christian principle and leading feature of ecclesi- 
astical design of that straight path which leadeth to righteousness, in 
which no stoppage or barrier should be placed, The original design 
of the nave arch leading into the choir and then into the chancel was 
that of openness, that all should have a clear view of the way to ever- 
lasting life—no impediments but our own making. The word and 
the church is open to all; and this important feature of church design 
our rev. authors ought to have known long ago; the completion of the 
nave, choir, and chancel arches, are sufficient to shew that no stop- 
pages, or any kind of patch-work, were contemplated by the designers 
of them, ‘Then why violate that noble and truly Christian principle 
by blocking up the way? Then, as the Normans did not design 
rood lofts and screens, they must have been wrong; they completed 
their cathedrals without them, though, according to our authors, 
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they must have been incomplete by not having that inconsistent 
addition. In paragraph twenty will be found great alarm at the 
wishes of others for the pulling down of the rood screens in our 
cathedrals and churches, though the original unity of design would 
in that respect be produced. Paragraph twenty-one finishes the 
Kssay ; and as it contains nothing further than our authors’ desire 
for imitating what has been done, there need no further remarks be 
made, having already said sufficient on the mischievous tendency of 
art imitation as a fundamental rule. ‘The imitation of God’s works 
should be the first point for consideration in all matters of design. ‘The 
mind will then hecome well stored with the trne materials for produc- 
ing ecclesiastical design, and without such a foundation all will be 
confusion, such as we see ourselves surrounded with, and which our 
rev. authors would further add to, if they had the power of carrying 
their own inconsistent notions into effect. The other chapters of their 
work contain many other erroneous notions, but as they are of the 
same kind, no mention need be made of them. After my having 
pointed out the defects in the introductory or first chapter, the public 
will easily perceive the defective parts in the other chapters, and I 
hope will not allow them to find a resting-place in their minds. But 
the correct parts of their work will be sufficiently evident to all who 
possess it, and will not require any comment. I had only intended to 
have have made a few remarks on the illiberal attack our rev. authors 
made upon my work of Kilpeck Church when I commenced ; but per- 
ceiving the mischief that would be likely to take place from a belief 
in some of their statements, I have been led to a little further con- 
sideration of the subject, in order that our readers may see the other 
side of the question. At the same time, I beg that it may be under- 
stood that | make no pretence to perfection, and shall rejoice the more 
as soon as Clearer interpretations are given by others than those given 
by me of the sculptured forms, architectural divisions, and arrange- 
ments of our ancient churches. 
I am, Rev. Sir, truly yours, Gero. R, Lewss. 


61, Upper Norton-street, Sept. 25, 1843. 


ON THE A.GYPTO-TUSCAN CUPRA. 


Sir,—Mialler remarks that not only the chief goddess in the Syrian 
and Phenician mythology is called sometimes Juno, sometimes Venus 
Ceelestis, but also that the name of the planet continued fluctuating 
between Venus and Juno down to the time of Apuleius, De Mundo, 
p. 252. (Ktrusker, vol. ii. p. 86.) From the phrase Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva, we see that the Romans were more partial to the epithet 
Juno. In early times, they seem not to have known or noticed the 
name Venus. The Roman antiquary, Cincius, says that the word 
April was incorrectly derived from Venus, since there was not ori- 
ginally a single festival or sacrifice to Venus throughout the month; 
and farther, that in the ritual of the Salii, there was no hymn to Venus, 
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as to the rest of the deities: sed ne in carminibus quidem Salioram 
Veneris ulla, ut ceeterorum ceelestium, laus celebretur; Cincio etiam 
Varro consentit affirmans, &c, (Macrob. Sat. i. 12.) In the olden 
time of Italy, the goddess was evidently worshipped as Juno; on the 
other hand, the Cushites invariably preferred her in the character of 
Venus: indeed, Herodotus says, the Egyptians denied that Juno was 
an original goddess of their religion (ii. 50); and the Tuscans might 
have made the same statement, for the Tuscan name of Juno was 
Cupra, which clearly points to Venus, Kurpic: rv 0 “Hoary Tuppnvoi 
Kuzpay kadovow, (Strabo, lib. v., p. 166, Casaub.) Plutarch says that 
Isis was Minerva, and Nephthys Venus, (De Isid. ¢. 9, and 12;) so 
that the Tuscan Jupiter, Cupra, and Minerva, correspond exactly with 
the Egyptian Osiris, Isis, and Nephthys. 

Cyprus was colonized from Phenicia and Aéthiopia, and the settlers 
had dedicated it to their great goddess, (Herod. 7, 90.) Cupra de- 
cidedly is an Egyptian word. Champollion gives the name of an in- 
dividual Cupru, (Precis, p. 175.) ‘The two Pharaohs, Hophra (Hebr., 
Chophra) and Chouther, were named after different titles of their tutelar 
deity. Hophra or Couphres is derived from the Coptic pheri, and has 
been discussed under “ Aer,” xviii. 42] ; and Couther is thus explained 
by Eratosthenes, Xov@ijp° ratpoc, ripavvoc. But Hesychius says, ’A@vp 
poy Kat Bove mapa Aiyurriow, and Athor is the Egyptian Venus. So 
that Hophra or Cupra is related to Pharaoh, as Couther or Cythera to 
Athor ; and probably C-aliph is similarly related to the Semitic aleph, 
in ox, a ruler or chieftain. 1 have before mentioned Hiddekel 
(Hebr., Cho-dikel) and Dikla, the Tigris. Since Strabo ranks Codrus 
as a barbarous name with Cecrops, &c., (lib. vii. p. 222,) 1 shall con- 
sider it the same as Couthres or Couther. 

The terms Bois, Bovxepws, are quite characteristic of the Egyptian 
Venus, and she appears on the monuments with the horns of a cow. 
The symbol can be traced back to the earliest times, for we read of 
Ashteroth Carnaim, the horned Astarte or Venus, as early as the days 
of Abraham, Gen. xiv. 5. See “ Athara,” xix. 212. 

Another title of the Aigypto-Tuscan Venus or Juno was Nephthys ; 
but in Italy we have very faint traces of it, beyond the town Nepete, 
except in a translated form. Plutarch says of Nephthys, that some 
called her ‘Termina, others Aphrodite, others Victory. Here Aphro- 
dite is Cupra or Juno; and in the character of this Juno, Nephthys 
holds an important place in the Tuscan mythology. _ 

‘Tages was the son of Genius, and Genius was son of the gods, and 
the parent of men, through whom men are born. Muller remarks we 
here catch a glimpse of the Tuscan doctrine concerning the increase of 
mankind. I believe he is in a right track when he says, “ All the 
Etruscans in a certain sense were Genii-sons, like Tages, the author of 
the doctrine, who was the son of Genius ; but I think he has wandered 
into a devious path when he remarks: a Genia, however, which is 
often mentioned by later writers, involves as great a contradiction as 
the Genius of a woman. I therefore hold it as taken from Tuscan 
doctrine that every woman had a Juno, as each man had a Genius,” 
(vol. ii. p. 89.) 
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Now (1), Miller could hardly object to the Juno Genitalis of Horace, 
Carm. Sec. 16. Compare Apollo Genitivus in Macrob. Sat. iii. 6. 
(2), Genius and Genia are literal translations of Neph and Nephthys ; 
for when I formerly explained why Romulus sacrificed to Neptune to 
procure wives for his people, I shewed that the ASgypto-Tuscan root 
neph corresponded exactly with the Latin gen: gigno, genus, pro- 
genies, &c., (“ Neph,” xxiii. 419.) (3), I do not believe that the 
common statement of the doctrine, as adopted by Miiller, is correct. 

Seneca says, Majores nostri singulis et Genium et Junonem dede- 
runt, (Epist. cx.) At this rate, says Pliny, there would be more gods 
than men, cum singuli ex semet ipsis totidem deos faciant, Junones 
Geniosque adoptando sibi, (N. H.ii.5.) Euclides Socraticus duplicem 
omnibus omuino Genium dicit appositam : quam rem apud Lucilium 
in libro Satirarum nono licet cognoscere, (Censorin. dedie nat. c. 3.) 
These passages imply that both a Genius, and a Genia or Juno, were 
assigned to every new-born child, whether male or female; and as- 
suming it to be so, it would still be natural for a man always to swear 
by his Genius, and for a woman to protest by her Juno, asin Petronius, 
p- 19: Junonem meam iratam habeam si unquam me, &c. See also 
the commentators on Juvenal, Sat. ii, 98. 

But I have not yet stated what I conceive to be the full extent of the 
Aigypto-Tuscan doctrine. “In atemple at Dakkeh (in Nubia), the 
Ethiopian king, Ergamun, is styled on one side of the door, ‘Son of 
Neph, born of Sate, nursed by Anouke,’ and on the other, ‘Son of 
Osiris, born of Isis, nursed by Nephthys,’’’ (Wilkinson’s Anc. Egypt. 
iv. 267.) In Roman history, Romulus is described as “ Son of Mars, 
born of Rhea, nursed by Acca.”’ Now, I think that Ergamun and 
Romulus were no better off in this respect than the humblest individual 
in their dominions. I believe that the poorest subject, equally with 
the king, his Genius, had his Genia, ah his goddess nurse into the 
bargain. This view explains in part the great importance attached to 
the combined worship of “ Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva,” xxii. 398, 


Bedford. W.B. Winnina. 


THE VULGAR TONGUE. 


Sir,—Previous to the last revision of the Prayer-book, if my autho- 
rities be correct, the closing direction to godfathers and godmothers in 
the office for public baptism, stood in the form of a rubric: that the 
minister should “ command that the children be brought to the bishop, 
to be confirmed of him, so soon as they could say, in ¢heir vulgar 
tongue, the articles of the faith, the Lord’s Prayer, and the ten com- 
mandments,” &c. The preceding exhortation says, “in the English 
tongue ;"’ or I should be inclined to think that this pronoun had been 
intentionally indefinite. Can any of your readers inform me whether 
this subject has been discussed by any of our ritualists? In a country 
whose national church embraced persons speaking, at least, three lan- 
guages besides the English, it might have well been left as it was— 
mutatis mutandis—in order to form it from a rubric into an exhortation. 
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Might it not have been well also to have left the conclusion of the 
Office of Private Baptism, “ And so forth, as in publique baptism?” The 
omission of this form frequently causes the sponsors to be dismissed in 
this office, without the direction, amounting, under the circumstances, 
almost to a stipulation to bring the child to the bishop. 

Whosoever considers himself bound by the spirit, rather than the 
letter, of the rubrics, will hardly fail to subjoin it. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, A. B. 


One other question, on another subject, | should be glad to ask :— 
Where shall I find any account of a little book, entitled— 


‘A MANUAL, OR THREE SMALL AND PLAIN TREATISES. 
Viz., 
“J. Of Prayer, or Active 
“2. Of Principles, or Positive > Divinity. 
« 3. Resolutions, or Oppositive " 
“ Translated and collected out of Ancient Writers, for the private 
use ofa most noble Lady, to preserve her from the danger of Popery. 
“ By the most Rev. Father in God, John Lord Archbishop of 
York. 
« Published in 1672 ?” 


MR. M‘NELLE’S SERMON ON MESMERISM. 


Srr,—My attention has been recently directed to a sermon said to be 
a production of the Rev. H. MeNeile, and published in the period- 
ical called the “ Pulpit,’ on the so-called Mesmerism. As Ll cannot 
but think that some remarks on the profession to which I have the 
honour to belong are founded on imperfect views of the positions and 
relations of clergy and physicians, | take the liberty of stating to you 
my objections to them. In the discourse in question, in laying down 
what he considers to be the ‘* proper place” of our profession, its cha- 
racteristics, the tendencies of its studies, &c., he says that our “ whole 
professional duties are connected with matter ;” that “their habit is 
to look on death as the end of a man,” &c.; “ when a man is dead 
there is an end of him as far as their profession goes,’ &c., &e.; and 
that you would suggest to the profession “ as it is called,” that “ there 
are more things in heaven and earth, than are dreamt of in their philo- 
sophy.” I should have been sorry to see Mr, McNeile adopt this 
tone, even had his observations been just ; but as 1 earnestly desire to 
impress him with more elevated and, as I believe, more just, views of 
our profession, I shall, respectfully endeavour to sketeh out at least 
some of its duties, and the bearings of these on mind as well as matter, 
and then add a few remarks, in the hope of shewing tbat it is neither 
safe, sensible, nor just, to deduce its business, its “ proper place,” or 
its duties, from its practices or habits. The duties of a medical man 
require, first, an industrious and inductive inquiry into the laws by 
which animal bodies in general, and man in particular, are governed- 
with a view to ascertain what are the processes of nature in the repa, 
ration of injury, and in the prevention, the cure, or the conduct of dis- 
Vou. XXTV.—Dee: 1843. 274 
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ease ; and also to discover the various modes by which, as in the re- 
moval of impediments or otherwise, he can assist her operations. In 
the course of his investigations he is obliged to seek instruction from 
almost every department of knowledge; since, without helps deduced 
from these sources, he cannot really understand the little which he 
may have discovered in that microcosm—his own body. But he makes 
very little progress in the study of the physical laws of his being 
before he perceives that there is nothing more beautiful, nothing more 
striking than their mora/ relations ; and he finds, and that too by steps 
so rapid, that his perceptive will hardly wait while his reasoniny 
faculty traces and tests their order and their truth ; that infringements 
of the physical laws necessarily involve infractions of the moral laws 
also; and that, conversely, infractions of the moral law are equally 
certain of disturbing the physical relations; and, in short, that in a 
temporal no less than in an eternal sense, sin, disease, and death, 
are ever in fearful juxtaposition; that there are indissoluble rela- 
tions between temperance, soberness, chastity, well-regulated feelings, 
benevolent impulses, &c., and health; and relations as indissoluble 
between intemperance of body, angry, irritable, anxious, and ambitious 
states of mind, (vice in fact,) and disease ; and again, that if he wishes 
permanently to relieve disease, he must not content himself by exciting 
the offending organs by medical means, ordinarily so c: alled, but by 
the addition of such directions as (though not so stated) practically 
conduct the patient, with kindness and gentleness, to the observance 
of those laws, whether moral or physical, which he has violated. 

In the further progress of his investigations the medical philosopher 
finds that so great is the power which physical disturbances have in 
affecting the mental functions, that from recognising in these at first 
only fugitive results of bodil ydisorder, he finds, through a series of 
affections of rapidly increasing intensity, that madness itself is often a 
result of physical disturbance. I recollect, indeed, when this view 
was hardly acceptable, but it is now trite and familiar; and I think it 
may be predicted, without much risk of error, that when the remote 
intluences of physical disorder shall have been duly considered, par- 
ticularly as eradting the disordering effect of moral causes every year 
will add largely to the catalogue of those cases of insanity to w hich 
lam referring. 

Mr. M‘Neile should remember how much a study of human na- 
ture is necessary to enable us to soothe those ills which may not admit 
of cure; to leave the countenance we find depressed by ‘melancholy 
and despair, mantling with hope and cheerfulness ; to recall the reck- 
less and impatient toa sense of his duty and his danger, and numerous 
other daties (all really influential agents) which those of his own pro- 
fession will sufficiently suggest to him, I say, then, that our duty 1s 
by a more enlarged course of study than that required from any other 
body of men, to see how we can render the laws under w hich the 
Almighty has placed us most available in our endeavours to make the 
blind to see, the lame to walk, the deaf to hear; and when we do 
this by leading them back to the observance of those laws which they 


have neglected, we appear, I think, to speak at least a portion of the 
gospel to them. 
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1 know he might rejoin, and, perhaps, with too much justice—this is 
all very well, but I do not see you set to work after this manner. You 
appear, on the contrary, to do little more than administer certain 
agents to correct disease, on principles which very often you cannot 
or will not explain, and which frequently leave both you and me equally 
blind to the causes of your success or failure. I admit, Sir, that there 
is too much truth in this, and in many similar things which might be 
urged; but I object to the proper functions of any profession being in- 
ferred from its habits or its practices. 

But nothing can shew the fallacy of persons unacquainted with 
the real duties of a profession, inferring them directly from habits or 
practice, more than extending the principle —e.g., I assume and | 
suppose safely that the duties and proper place of lawyers imply, 
‘ inter alia,’ the administration of justice, carefully deduced from the 
facts and from certain principles, divine and immutable ; but shall I 
find this the habit in the courts of Westminster? Shall I seek it 
in the ingenious sophisms which too often make the worse appear the 
better reason, in the unequal contest of an educated counsel and a com- 
mon jury ? Shall I discover it in the attempt to make the feelings usurp 
the functions of their intellects, in the brow-beating, uncourteous cross- 
examinations—in the fact that the highest reputations may be built on 
the conduct of the worst causes—in the verdicts occasionally given 
in direct opposition to the evidence which juries are sworn to observe— 
in the indiscriminate defence of right and wrong, and the subser- 
viency of talent and eloquence to these purposes? Surely not. 
Again; if we take a still more extended view, and try how far we 
may infer the duties and “ proper place” of man from his practice, 
or the tendencies of his habits, we see how glaring is the abeurdity of 
attempting anything of the kind without a real study as to what those 
duties are. Actually, there can be no doubt that he is acreature 
endowed with peculiar attributes, gifted with high destinies, with 
powers more extensive than any other, and favoured (both here and 
hereafter) with peculiar provisions. Endowed with an extraordinary 
creative mind, to which (if man will only use it) his Creator speaks 
not only in his works, but by a special revelation. His duties, Sir, it 
is not my province to sketch; but let me ask, shall we find them 
in his habits? or shall we infer his proper place and function from his 
practice? Do we not see him exercising his free agency in abuse of 
the power it confers, in the daily infraction of the laws which his 
Creator has established, in puny endeavours, yet not apparently 
always unsucessful, to diminish the sum of happiness for which there 
seems to have been such liberal provision? Do we not see him return- 
ing that love and care so bountifully showered on him by distributing 
his only when he fancies his temporal interests secured by it ; and too 
often elsewhere nothing but envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness ? 

Much of this is his daily habit, although neither “ his proper place” nor 
“his duty.” So itis with our profession. We have many habits and 
practices which afford very imperfect types of our real duties or posi- 
tion; yet with great disadvantages, with bad examples in high places, 
with no summi honores to urge us on, like those of the bar or the 
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church, with avocations that establish unusually severe requisitions as 
to time, labour, and health, for the failure of which last we are pecu- 
liarly destitute of provision; with all this, there are no men, as a body, 
less mercenary, no class more useful, nor any in which there are fewer 
examples of impropriety. ‘Those attempts which I have made at 
improvement, humble though they be, shew how little I am disposed 
to blink at our faults; yet | would offer a word or two on a charge 
which Mr. McNeile somewhat tauntingly insinuates as to our alleged 
absence from public worship. I will not deny the possibility of every 
medical man attending church once every Sunday, but I assert that 
to do this with regularity would often involve sacrifices which no other 
man is called on to make, and sometimes even the neglect of a para- 
mount duty ; and | doubt whether, had he a relative requiring prompt 
medical assistance, he would think that apology satisfactory, which 
rested a delay of two hours on the necessity of first attending public 
worship. 

Believe me, Sir, this imputation is ina degree unjust, as not making 
allowance for the peculiarities of our avocations, and connected with 
that error which imputes scepticism so commonly to our profession. 
Very little examination would, I have no doubt, shew that there have 
been fewer works of a sceptical tendency from medical authors than 


from any other class of men. There may have been one in the last half 


century in this country, put forth by a vain young man, placed by a cor- 
rupt, system in a position for which he was unfitted, and whose opinions 
seemed to have been held so lightly that he does not appear to have 
had courage to maintain them on the slightest aspect of their inter- 
fering with his worldly prospects, It is hardly necessary to protest 
against the conduct of such a man being allowed to give the smallest 
colour to our noble profession. 

No, Sir; we have plenty of faults, it is true, and nothing should | 
like to hear better than his powerful eloquence employed in denoun- 
cing them; I must confess, too, that the mode and means by which 
the subject of his sermon has been investigated by the majority is not 
calculated to elevate any sensible man’s ideas of the philosophy of our 
profession. Do not, however, infer, | pray you, our “ proper place’ 
or duties from habits or practices, because, if you do, instead of 
elevating our views or improving our tone, you tend to perpetuate all 
in which we are deficient, and this exactly in proportion to your 
talents and your power, which, believe me, Reverend Sir, few more 
highly appreciate than your obedient servant, 

Gro. MaciLwatn.* 

9, Argyle-place. 








* The Editor must apologize for an erasure, and for a series of verbal alterations 
rendered necessary by a rule, the scope of which will be seen at once. 
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Journals of the Rev. Messrs. Ivenberg and Krapf, Missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society ; detailing their Proceedings in the Kingdom of Shoa, 
and Journeys in other parts of Abyssinia, in the years 1839, 1840, 1841, 
and 1842; to which is prefixed, a Geographical Memoir of Abyssinia and 
South-Eastern Africa, by James M‘Queen, Esq. Grounded on the Mis- 
sionaries’ Journals, and the Expedition of the Pacha of Egypt up the Nile. 
Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley. 


Turse journals, and the geographical memoir which has embodied 
sme of the information they contain, form a volume of great interest. 
Mr. Krapf, in his journey from Ankobar to Egypt, was prevented from 
pursuing his projected course by the hostilities of some of the chiets, 
and was thus compelled to travel through regions which do not appear 
to have been visited by Europeans. Mr. Isenberg, during a residence 
in Shoa in 1839, made a number of translations into the Amharie; and 
both seem to have conducted themselves with great prudence ; while 
the account of their conversations (which being sent home and printed, 
cannot have been dressed up) shew them to be men of considerable 
information and good sense. Extracts from the work will better illus- 
trate its texture than any general observations, and they shall be taken 
from such passages as will throw most light on the present condition of 
the Abyssinian chureh—not the most important always, nor the most 
interesting portions. In the first place, one is glad to find Mr. Isen- 
berg in the church, and apparently his orders recognised. 


‘* June 30: Lord’s Day.—I went this morning to the church. We think it 
necessary to go often, partly that they may not accuse us as despisers of their 
church; partly to become acquainted with the people and priests; and partly 
that we may become well acquainted with the manner of their worship. On 
coming to the door of the church, I was obliged to pull off my shoes. Having 
entered the church, I was requested to sit at the side of the Alaca, and re- 
ceived a long stick, which the priests carry with them, and on which they lean 
inchurch. All that they do in church is to make a terrible bawling, which 
they call singing. Their hymns are contained in a book called Degua, which 
book is composed by an ancient teacher of their church, whose name is Fared, 
from Samien. In singing, they frisk and dance, beat together with their 
sticks, then with cymbals and drums. Their bawling is interrupted by reading 
a portion of Scripture. In fact, the whole seems to be rather a play than 
worship.”—pp. 71, 72. 


These missionaries shew less Quixotism against external modes of 
devotion than many of their brethren have done, but surely it is a 
great mistake in any man to imagine, because some action 1s not 
one which his own feelings of reverence would suggest, it must therefore 
of necessity be irreverent, There seems, however, to be enough of 
absurdity in the Abyssinian forms to try any man’s patience, although 
one cannot help wishing that Mr. Krapf had stayed to the close of the 
scene he witnessed on the 29th of Oct. 1839. 

“* October 29, 1839.—The priest Tseddoo brought to me another book, called 


‘Ridan.’ He then said, ‘ If you goto our church, you must kiss it before you 
enter” I said, ‘You must worship Him who resides in the church, and is 
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higher than the church ; and your worship must be performed in truth and 
spirit.” He then went away, but soon returned again, bringing with him the 
Abyssinian Liturgy. I found much therein which pleased me. I shewed him 
our English Liturgy on this occasion. Afterward, a man of Gondar came, 
whom we asked about the present king, Wolda Denghel. He said that he was 
only a nominal king, and had no power at all; that his annual income was 
three hundred dollars, which he received from his governors; and besides 
which, he has a share in the butter which is sold in the market place. 

‘This afternoon I was present at a baptismal service, to which Mamhera 
Tseddoo had also invited Mr. Krapf, but who declined the invitation. Two 
grown up Mahommedans were baptized; one of them a man,a native of Gurague, 
the other a girl about fourteen years old, from the Dankali country, both of 
whom were slaves; with two little children, a boy and a girl. The service 
was performed under trees in the churchyard of St. George’s. There were 
present several deacons and school boys, the persons to be baptized, with their 
respective godfathers and godmothers—each male having a godfather, and 
each female a godmother—and the priest Tseddoo; in all about twenty per- 
sons. Tseddoo, with one of the deacons, both clad in coloured Surat cloth, 
were the chief agents. The service commenced in the greatest possible dis- 
order, all running to and fro. A deacon began to sing, and exhorted to prayer ; 
whereupon all joined to make a great clamour, singing the Wadassieh Mariam. 
A large broken jar, instead of the baptismal font, was then brought; when, 
after a little more singing, the priest Tseddoo inquired after the persons to be 
baptized, their godfathers and godmothers, and then laid his hands on the 
heads of the candidates. The Nicene Creed and the Lord’s Prayer were then 
repeated, and the third chapter of St. John’s Gospel read with the utmost 
rapidity. The baptismal jar was then filled with water, and consecrated in 
the following manner :—Tseddoo held it over a censer filled with frankincense, 
having an iron cross in the other hand; and bowing himself over the water, 
sang, ‘ Blessed be the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost ;’ then raising 
his voice as loudly as he could, exclaimed, ‘One Holy Father,’ at the same 
time drawing the cross through the water in across direction, and touching 
the jar on four opposite parts in the form of a cross—‘* And one Holy Son’— 
repeating the same ceremony—‘ And one Holy Spirit,’ performing the same act, 
while the bystanders sang. The candidates then approached, led or carried 
by their sponsors. Tseddoo and the assisting deacon each took from the 
sponsors one candidate, carrying the children under the arm, and taking the 
grown-up candidates by their beads, and made them worship in a circle, to- 
ward the four directions of the horizon, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. The children were then taken up, and dipped in the water up to the 
loins; first in the name of the Father, then in the name of the Son, and, in the 
name of the Holy Spirit, they were quite immersed under the water, when the 
words were pronounced: ‘ N. N. I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit... The two grown up individuals were ordered 
to undress themselves entirely, and sit on the ground. A bason full of water 
was then three times poured over them, with which they were ordered to wash 
themselves so that the water might be taken to every part of the body, the 
priest at the same time repeating with each of them the words of baptism: 
‘N.N. I baptize thee, &c.’. They then presented to the priest a horn full of 
merom—the sacred oil—into which four cotton cords were dipped; one of 
which the priest took out for each person baptized, with which he made the 
sign of the cross on their foreheads, and then tied it round their necks, pro- 
nouncing a blessing over each of them. They then sang again, and thus the 
service was finished. After this, all went into the church, in order to sce the 
communion administered to the newly-baptized persons. I also entered the 


church to witness that rite; but as it lasted too long, I could not persuade 
myself to stay to the close.”"—pp. 154—157. 
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The following details on the Abyssinian church discipline are inte- 
resting :— 


“* October 4, 1839.—Priest Abba Tseddoo gave us this evening some details 
concerning the government, discipline, and usages of their church. 

“ GovernmMent.—The number of priests and deacons which are thought 
necessary for each church is twenty ; one-third of whom have to officiate during 
one week, while the other two-thirds rest. There are, however, few churches 
at present in this kingdom which possess the full number, owing to the want 
of an abuna, or bishop, for the last eleven years, to ordain priests and deacons ; 
so that there are many churches which have been shut for want of priests. 
During the week the priests officiate, they live apart from their families. 
Each priest has got a number of spiritual children. In one sense, all those who 
are under his clerical care as penitents, to whom he administers absolution and 
sacrament, are his spiritual children; but more strictly, the boys who go to 
him to be instructed, and entrust themselves to his special clerical care, are 
called his spiritual sons. At the commencement of their wardship, they 
solemnly promise, that they will obey their priests, observe all the usages pre- 
scribed by the church, (and, Abba Tseddoo said, the Word of God,) give alms 
to friars, to the poor, the widows and orphans ; and frequently take the Lord’s ae 
Supper. In this manner they remain with the priest for several years, and 
then they decide whether they will marry; and, if so, whether they will 
devote themselves to the priesthood or not, or whether they give themselves 
to the monastic life. If they intend to marry, the priest has to guide their 
choice, &c. If they enter upon the monastic life, they have to take a vow 
never to have the least intercourse with the other sex, never to look at a 
woman, nor hear her voice, nor to eat anything which has been dressed by 
women, not even bread, &c. This, of course, leads them to convents, where 
no females are allowed to enter. 

“ DiscrpLine.—In cases of criminal intercourse with women, a monk is ex- 
communicated for twenty years ; a married man, whether of the clergy or the 
laity, for forty years; and a priest loses his office, and is removed into the 
laity. I asked Abba Tseddoo what was done when an excommunicated per- ha 
son died before his time had transpired. He answered, that in such cases the ' Ms 
priest endeavoured to prepare the dying penitent ; that if the latter really re- f 
pented of his sins, the priest promised to take half the remaining time of peni- +) 
tence upon himself, and to work it out by fasting and prayer; and for the if f 
other half, he endeavoured to persuade him, if he possessed any property, i 
to distribute it among the poor, the priests, and monks; to order Tescars— 4] 
3 feastings to the clergy and the poor in remembrance of the dead person, | 
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for the purpose of encouraging many prayers for him—to see prayers per- 
formed, and the Lord’s Supper administered in his favour; and thus the 
priest dismissed the dying person with the absolution, and then the latter 
would, after his death, arrive in the Sheol—intermediate place between hell 
and heaven—where he had to stay until by his alms, tescars, prayers, fast- 
ings, and communion (masses) he got to heaven. I asked him whether this 
discipline was really observed. He replied, very seldom ; though it is still 
acknowledged. On my inquiring whether they had any divine authority for 
prescribing as well as observing such discipline, he referred to certain sen- 
tences which he thought were taken from the gospel, but which are derived 
from the fathers. Upon shewing him this, he appealed to the apostolical 
constitutions, and Fetha Negest—their code of laws. | answered, that those 
laws must be judged by the Word of God, and deviated from, where they do 
not agree with it. I then shewed him Luke, xvi., concerning Dives and 
Lazarus, dwelling particularly on the great gulf fixed between heaven and hell, 
and the impossibility of passing from one to the other. He said, ‘ This 
passage must be explained.’ I asked how he was able to explain it so as to 
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maintain his doctrine and the usage of his church, without explaining it away. 
He referred to the passage, ‘ Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, &c.’ 1 observed 
to him, that this passage took for granted the submission of the apostles as 
well as their followers, the ministers of the gospel, under the entire Word of 
God, and thus the terrible gulf was not filled up. He then related the follow- 
ing story, which he said was contained in Athanasius’ writings, and which I 
had heard once from Debtera Abisalom at Adowah. A certain rich man, 
called Bael, died, after having amassed many treasures, not having cared for 
the state of his soul. His pious son, who, during his father’s life-time, had 
often in vain reminded him to think on eternity, saw ina dream his soul going 
into hell-fire; so that nothing remained to be seen, not even the hairs of his 
head, being wholly drowned in the fiery sea. When he awoke, his fearful 
dream had such an effect upon him, that he immediately set to work, collected 
one-half of his father’s treasures, and gave them to the poor and to the 
churches, ordering prayers to be offered, psalms to be read, fastings performed, 
and communion administered for his late father. Soon after, he had the plea- 
sure to see the good effect of his exertions ; for, in another dream, he saw again 
the flaming abyss, and his father rising out of it, above its surface, up to his 
loins. Encouraged by this success, he gave the remaining half of his father’s 
possession for the same purpose as the first, and his father ascended out of 
hell-fire into heaven. In reply to this story, I told him that we considered 
Athanasius to have been one of the most distinguished fathers, and that we 
honoured him much on account of his manly conduct in struggling against 
Arianism for the glory of the Son of God, and on account of the sufferings 
he endured in that cause; but, nevertheless, we felt obliged to examine 
into his doctrines, and such things as did oot harmonize with the letter 
and tendency of the Scriptures we must reject; and if this story, which he 
had been relating to me, was really contained in Athanasius’ writings, we 
should reject it as anti-scriptural, though I doubted whether it had not been 
falsely ascribed to him. As to my own feelings, I said that I could not ven- 
ture to pray for any dead person, however dear to me in this world, because 
St. Paul says, Whatsvever is not of faith is sin; reasoning thus :—Faith is 
grounded upon the Word of God; a faithful prayer is such as has a divine 
command, and a divine promise for its basis. Now, as to dead persons, we 
have neither divine command nor promise encouraging us to pray for them; 
and consequently we cannot pray in faith if we really pray for them; and 
not being able to pray in faith, our prayer, instead of being answered, would 
be counted as an addition to our numberless sins. And a further proof of 
this was, James, i. 6,7; iv. 3. The fact was, that we believed the fate of 
mortals, at least those to whom the Word of God was given, to be decided im- 
mediately after death—Luke, xvi.; Hebrews, ix. 27. Here was the seed-time, 
and hereafter the harvest; and he that died in sin for him was no further 
sacrifice; and even if we should suppose that God had provided means for 
their salvation, as they were not within our reach, nor knowledge, we could 
by no means make any use of them. He answered, that it was true that those 
who died in sin had nothing but darkness before them; but that from behind 
this world, there fell some few rays of light into their path, which tended to 
lessen their dark night a little; and if they made a proper use of these rays, 
they would increase, and by degrees lead them to full light. This is in itself 
an ingenious idea; but who will lighten the way for the dead, as well as for 


the living, if not that word, which is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my 
path ? 


‘“* Marriace.—With regard to marriages, he said that their church permitted 
successive marriages ; with laymen as many as four. They, however, do not 
quite agree with each other, some churches not allowing more than three. If 
people wish to live in accordance with the charch, they are obliged, after their 
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last marriage, to enter the monastic life—not, however, as it seems, with the 
same restrictions as the regular Abyssinian monastic order. 


“‘ Fastrnc.—Concerning fasting, he mentioned, that many people did not 
observe the forty-days fasting (of Lent), nor the fast of the Apostles (after 
Whitsunday, of twelve days continuance) ; nor that of the Virgin's assumption 
(a fortnight) nor Tsoma Ledat (Advent); but he that observed no fasting at 
all, would not be interred in the church’s burial ground. I asked how it was 
that so many people scarcely ever fasted. He replied that they still fasted 
every Wednesday and Friday, and that they were not admitted to the com- 
munion except they made penances for their non-observance of the saint’s 
fastings. An honourable burial, however, was not refused to them. I asked 
him whether they would bury us, since we did not observe their fastings, Le 
said that they would, for our church did not prescribe fasting. He then re- 
lated of Abba Mohallem—a certain Armenian Wortabet, of the name of 
Yohannes, who died here last year—that he had not fasted at first, and had 
even eaten meat on Wednesdays and Fridays, whereby the people of Shoa 
thought that the Armenian church had no fastings; but that after they had 


several times urged him to fast, he at last yielded, complying with the 
Abyssinian custom.”—pp. 126—132. 


The Englishman's Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance of the Old Testament ; 


Being an Attempt at a verbal Connexion between the Original and the Eng- 
lish translation. 2 vols., royal 8vo. Longmans. 


Tuts is one of the monuments of patient labour which astonish the 
more from the alimost total absence of interest which must have ac- 
companied the process, at least in many of its details, A description 
of this process would be the strongest recommendation of the work. 
Suffice it in this place to say that every precaution which ingenuity 
could devise was taken to facilitate a reference from the English to 
the Hebrew ; and the result of comparisons would shew that these are 
rendered greater than in any previous work in any language. Part 1. 
contains, in alphabetical successions, all the appellatives in the Hebrew 
and Chaldee Bible. Immediately after each Hebrew or Chaldee word 
follows the series of passages in which it occurs, with the quotations 
in the language ofthe authorized translation, and in its order of books. 
Part IL. is an index, shewing, under each Hebrew and Chaldee word, 
the variations of the English translation. Part III. is an index to 
enable the English reader to turn any English word into that which 
corresponds to it in Hebrew. Then an additional index of proper 
names with references to the concordance, and a table of the varia- 
tions of chapters and verses in the English and Hebrew Bible. 

The singularly modest and interesting preface by Mr. Wigram is a 
literary curiosity. The series of experiments on various methods of 
compilation, and the account of the last eight years’ labour of those 
who commenced on a plan originating with Mr. Burgh, in 1830, but 
who evidently deviated from it so far as to deserve the praise of no 
inconsiderable originality themselves, reads like a novel in the pur- 
suits of literature. 

As to the suecess which has attended these labours, it is obviously 
impossible to speak with certainty. Years hence the work may be- 
come known as perfect of its kind; or it may be discovered that after 
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all the toil, it has failed to do more than improve upon existing resources. 
The writer fully expects to find it a most valuable aid in biblical 
inquiries. 


The Fundamental Principles of Modern Judaism Investigated. By Moses Mar- 
goliouth. 8vo. Wertheim. 


Tis work is written by a converted Jew, who has prefixed a memoir 
of himself, reciting the steps by which he was led to embrace Chris- 
tianity. This is preceded by a preface from the pen of the Rev. H. 
Raikes, giving a sketch of the progress of the Jewish mind from the 
introduction of Christianity to the present time. 

The text of the volume is sufficiently curious. It is a popular ex- 
hibition of the religious practices of the Jews of the present day, with 
sketches illustrative of their observances, and the whole of the six 
hundred and thirteen precepts by which their children are trained up 
in the faith of modern Judaism. Regarding these as a whole, and 


considering the large number of them which are mere reiterations of 


the words of the law, we can hardly quite enter into Mr. Raikes’s cen- 
sure of them as a mass of trifles. We concur heartily with him, how- 
ever, in the wish that they may be superseded by the truths of Chris- 
tianity, and doubt not that works like the present, which keep up 
intercourse between Hebrew and Christian minds, will sustain the in- 
terest of the church in the people of Israel, and conduce to their union 
as one fold under one shepherd. 


The History of the Parish of Grittleton, in the County of Wilts. By the Rev. 


J. E. Jackson ; with an Introductory Essay on Topographical Literature, 
by J. Britton, TBA. 


Tuis work has been printed only for the Subscribers to the Wiltshire 
Topographical Society. ‘This society has, it seems, been three years 
in existence, its objects are just such as its name would import; and 
should it be continued, it cannot fail to place on record much inter- 
esting and important matter which would otherwise pass into oblivion. 
Next to religion, a love and veneration of the past is one of the 
highest occupations which can engage the human mind; and every one 
who knows anything of country society, must feel how very important 
any association must be which induces persons to busy themselves 
about their own paths and homes, and leads them to contemplate times 
in which, whatever may have been their errors, men did recognise the 
presence of things unseen in a way of which we form no notion. 

The volume before us is a very well-judged commencement of such 
pursuits as are here alluded to. Many would feel inclined to lend some 
aid in their own locality to the researches of others, but have no notion 
how to begin. Mr. Britton has set collectors to work in the right way, 
by a notice of some of the best topographical works extant, and ex- 
tracts from the Reports of the Record Commission, shewi ing the sources 
from which the History of Wiltshire Antiquities will probably derive 
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most elucidation. The parish history is written in the best way, clearly 

° 2 ry. ° . . . 
and briefly. ‘The engravings are on tinted paper, and have a some- 
what novel but very pleasing effect. 





SEVERAL reviews and notices have been postponed. A friend, in whose 


judgment the Editor feels much confidence, speaks very highly of 


‘The Doctrine of Dr. Pusey’s Sermon considered,” by J. S. Kdison, 
Esq., (Cadell.) The third edition of “ The Shadow of the Cross,” 
by the Rev. W. Adams, (Rivingtons,)—a truly delightful little volume, 
full of genuine feeling, and inculcating the truest lessons, has gone too 
long unnoticed. 


te 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
67, Lincoln's Inn Fields, November, 1843. 


The Rev. Dr. Russect in the Chair. 


Ar the General Meeting, held on Tuesday, the 7th of November, the secretary 
read from the minutes of the proceedings of the 4th of July last, the following 
resolution, which had been unanimously agreed to at the general meeting held 
on that day, with reference to the report of the Foreign Translation Com- 
mittee for the year 1843: “ That this board have heard with much satisfaction 
the report of the Foreign Translation Committee just read ; that the report be 
received and published ; and that the Standing Committee be requested to take 
into consideration the subject of the report, with a view of placing such addi- 
tional means at the disposal of that committee as may enable them, con- 
sistently with the general interests of the society, to carry out more fully their 
important objects.” 

The secretary reported that the Standing Committee had taken the subject 
of this resolution into their consideration; and they gave notice of their in- 
tention to recommend, at the general meeting in December, that the sum of 
one thousand pounds be placed at the disposal of the Foreign Translation 
Committee, towards the objects which that committee have in view. 

A letter was read from the Rev. Dr. Alley, Rector of St. Andrew's, New 
Brunswick, and Missionary, thanking the society for its aid formerly rendered 
to his parish, and stating that since he wrote last, a new church had been 
built in his mission, and another station opened at a distance of eleven miles 
from St. Andrew's. At both these stations there are good congregations, but 
he finds the great want of Bibles, and books, and tracts. fle requested a 
grant of these, as well as of books for the performance of Divine Service in 
the new church. oe 

The Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia recommended this application, and said— 
“The progress of the church in Dr, Alley’s mission is a subject of much 
thankfulness.” at! 

It was agreed to grant a quarto set of books for the performance of Divine 
Service, and books and tracts to the value of 5/. 

A letter was read from the Ven. Archdeacon Trew, in which he informed 
the society that he had recently been appointed to the Archdeaconry of the 
Bahamas, whither he was proceeding ; aud that a grant of Bibles, Common- 
Prayer Books, and tracts, for distribution among the poor islanders, would be 
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very useful to him. He said— As the office which I have the honour to 
hold in the church is new with reference to the district in question, and having 
never yet, in my official capacity, visited those islands, I regret not being pre- 
pared to do more than state, in general terms, that there are about twenty 
islands, having a scattered population of about 25,009 souls, many of whom 
are very poor, and, as I am informed, without suitable means of Christian 
instruction.” 

Books and tracts were granted, on this application, to the value of 10/. 

One hundred Common-Prayer Books in Italian, and thirty Common-Prayer 
Books in modern Greek, were granted on the application of the Rev. E. Hall, 
Chaplain to the Lord High Commissioner of Corfu, for distribution in that 
island. 

The Rev. T. H. Bridge, Vicar-General, and Commissary of Newfoundland, 
in a letter dated St. John’s, September 21st, 1843, transmitted to the society 
21/. 8s. 8d. sterling, it being the amount which he had received asa return for 
the grant of books, to the value of 30/., which was made in the course of last 
year to the missionaries and teachers in the service of the Newfoundland 
School Society. He also acknowledged the grant of books recently made on 
his application. 

Several letters of acknowledgment were laid before the meeting. 

Books for the performance of Divine Service were granted for six new 
churches and chapels. Twenty-six grants of books and tracts were made for 
schools, lending libraries, &c. From the fund of ‘* Clericus,” books to the 
value of 5/., for the barracks, at Preston, Lancashire. Sixty new members 
were admitted. 

Rev. Mr. Dodsworth called attention to a note in Tract No. 619, p. 8, in 
which was a quotation purporting to be taken from the Church Catechism. 
After some discussion, it was agreed, on the motion of the Rev. R. Burgess, 
seconded by the Rev. R. Harvey, “ That the attention of the Tract Committee 
be called to the quotations from the Church Catechism in Tract No. 619, 
with a view to correct the errors in those quotations before such tract be 
re-issued,” 

Mr. Dodsworth gave notice of his intention to move, at the general meeting 
in December, that the thirty-first rule of the society* be altered, and stand as 
follows: ‘‘ That the Tract Committee be empowered to place upon the society's 
catalogue any book or tract which shall have been approved by them, and 
shall afterwards have received the unanimous sanction in writing of the 
episcopal referees.” 


a ee eee a 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
FOREIGN PARTS. 
79, Pall Mall, November 11, 1843. 


Tae treasurers of the society beg to remind the district and parochial secre- 
taries and treasurers, of the arrangements adopted by the society for closing 
the accounts on the last day of the year, and entreat that the remittances may 
be made in compliance with the arrangement. It is of the highest importance 
to the society to ascertain as soon as possible the extent of its resources. 
The society is authorized to recommend immediately to her Majesty's 
government clergymen, as candidates for the office of religious instructor to 
the convicts in Van Diemen’s Land. The salary is 200/. a-year, with lodgings 
and rations. Applications to be addressed to the secretary. 





* The thirty-first rule of the society is as follows: ‘‘ That the Tract Committee be 
empowered to place upon the society's catalogue any book or tract which shall have 
been approved by them, and sball afterwards have received the sanction of the 
episcopal referees,” 
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It is well known that many of the bishops have recently addressed their 
clergy on the importance of giving more regular and systematic support to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

It begins to be very generally felt and acknowledged, that the missions of 
the church can be adequately supported by nothing short of a general and 
sustained effort on the part of every parish in the country. The following 
letters will shew how effectually as well as how easily a plan of parochial 
contributions might be carried out. Of course, variations in the plan will be 
required, according to the circumstances of each parish ; and while in some 
places collections are made at the houses of the parishioners, in others it may 
be thought better to make them in church. 

“ Dear Sir,—Being deeply impressed with the vital importance of giving 
every member of the church an opportunity of contributing according to his 
means towards the maintenance and extension of Christ's holy religion in the 
colonies and dependencies of the British empire, by the establishment of 
parochial associations in aid of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, I am induced to submit to you the plan upon which I pro- 
ceeded in January last, in the humble hope that others may be induced to 
follow the plan suggested by the society, and urged by my respected diocesan, 
in a circular addressed to his clergy, which has succeeded in my parish far 
beyond my most sanguine expectations, 

“Having assembled my parishioners at the school-room, I commenced by 
reading the prayers used by the society; after which I read the ‘ Brief State- 
ment of the Past and Present Operations of the Society,’ together with some 
extracts from the Annual Report and Quarterly Papers, and then proceeded 
to place in the hands of the principal parishioners, farmers, &c , resolutions 
similar to those recommended by the society in the ‘ Suggestions for the forma- 
tion of Parochial Associations.” These having been proposed, seconded, and 
adopted, it was agreed that monthly meetings of the association should be 
held at the school-room. At the end of the first quarter, 87 members, out of 
a population of 653, were enrolled; the farmers subscribing from 10s. down 
to 4s. a-year, the village tradespeople and their wives each 6d. a quarter, the 
labourers 1d.a month. The meetings are opened with prayer, after which 
the quarterly papers are read by the rector, tracing the progress of church ex- 
tension and missionary labours on the large church map of the world, pub- 
lished by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; using also for the 
same purpose separate maps of Upper and Lower Canada, New Brunswick, 
&c., which tend greatly to heighten the interest when the papers are read 
by the members at their own homes, where the rector has experienced the 
comfort of the assurance held out in one of the quarterly papers of the society, 
‘that where parochial associations are formed, they will be found to be a bond 
of union between the clergyman and his flock.’ Portions of the Annual Report 
and Appendix are also read, and the journeys of the colonial bishops and mis- 
sionaries traced on the maps. Any other information relating to the society 
is also given at the monthly meetings. 

“ The school-room being small, it was found requisite to limit the numbers 
by requiring non-members to put at least one penny into the collecting-box 
at the door. 

‘The meetings have continued to be attended with unabated interest; the 
number present at the meeting held this month was 85. 

«Since the commencement of the year, 100 have enrolled their names, and 
many occasional contributors, whose names are not entered, have attended 
the meetings. Where so large a portion of the population enter their names 
as subscribers, there must necessarily be great fluctuation, arising from the 
want of regular employment. The present number actually subscribing is 
86; the amount collected in the year will exceed 10/.; the subscriptions are 
paid at the monthly meetings, or sent with the contributions to the clothing 
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and coal clubs. None have been solicited to subscribe ; all have given cheer- 
fully, and many have expressed their gratitude for the privilege of being per- 
mitted to join in the great work of evangelizing the world, That the same 
privilege may be extended to others is the sincere payer of, 

“« Yours faithfully, H. Kirsy.” 


“ Rectory, Great Waldingfield, Oct. 13, 1843.” 


“« Parsonage, Teddington, Nov. 7. 

“My pear Sirn,—In compliance with your desire, I have great pleasure in 
sending you the particulars of the plan which I adopted for the establishment 
of my parochial association. 

“[ began by preaching in behalf of the society; I then distributed copies of 
the enclosed circular throughout the parish. My next step was to convene a 
meeting of my parishioners, of all classes, at which | entered into full details ; 
explaining the objects of the society ; its antiquity as a missionary institution ; 
the chief spheres of its operations ; the vast increase of labour thrown upon it 
by the prodigious addition to our colonies, both in number and in extent; its 
strict adherence to the apostolical order of our church, both in doctrine and in 
discipline ; and lastly, the inadequacy of its means to carry out its objects. I 
followed up this course by sending round my subscription book immediately, 
from house to house, with a copy of an address, setting forth the strong claims 
of the society, for the perusal of those who had been prevented from attending 
the meeting. This has been my yearly practice (with the exception of the dis- 
tribution of the circular), while | have endeavoured still further to keep up the 
interest excited by occasional passing allusions to the subject from the pulpit, 
and by a regular distribution of the quarterly papers. And I now give you 
the result :—Population 1100. Number of contributors in the year 1839, 85 ; 
1840, 145; 1841, 142; 1842, 130; upto this present date, 1843, 121. 

‘‘ From this statement, it appears that there has been a slight diminution in 
the number of the contributors since the year 1840; this, however, I attribute 
not to any decrease of interest in the cause of the society, but to the fluctuating 
changes of population, to which all suburban parishes are, more or less, liable. 

“ | am aware that you demur to my plan of limiting my annual subscriptions 
to 5s.; but it must be remembered that I invite annual donations to any 
amount, and that my object is to induce ‘all, from the least to the greatest,’ to 
contribute, according to their ability, to this great work of Christian labour and 
love; an object which a reference to members will shew to have been in some 
measure attained. The rule may be objectionable, as a general one; but I 
think that in parishes similarly circumstanced to mine, which is composed of 
all the intermediate grades of society, between the rich and the very poor, 
it will be found to work well. It removes the stumbling-block of false shame 
from the path of many a man of moderate means, who now cheerfully gives 
his shillings, which he would have shrunk from doing had he been called upon 
to place them in immediate juxtaposition with his richer neighbour’s pounds. 
And, indeed, in all cases where the clergy have the means of heading the list 
with donations of such an amount as shall give a tone and character to the 


rest of the contributions, | cannot see that the plan is open to any objection 
whatsoever. As thus— 
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“At all events, Lam perfectly satisfied that some such plan (involving 
little personal labour or inconvenience to the clergy) may be adopted with the 
happiest results, throughout every parish in the kingdom; and daily expe- 
rience only tends to strengthen the painful conviction, that if the parochial 
clergy will not bestir themselves manfully in the matter, the society must 
abandon all hopes of evangelizing our newly-acquired colonies, or even of 
cultivating, to any extent, the vast moral wilderness of our ancient possessions 
abroad. My own conviction is, that the lower orders generally take a lively 
interest in Christian missions. Nothing more is wanting than that the ques- 
tion should be brought before them in a plain and practical manner; and, let 
me add, that when you have shewn them the expansive spirit of charity with 
which the church, as a faithful mother, watches and yearns towards her distant 
children, you will have done much to attach them cordially to her communion, 
and to make them spiritually, as well as nominally, members of a body whose 
ministrations are so holy, disinterested, and apostolical. On this account I 
believe it to be the interest, as well as the duty, of all our clerical brethren to 
establish branch associations in aid of the parent society, in their respective 
parishes. I hold that missionary institutions are the right hand of the paro- 
chial clergy; for, when a man has been taught to aid Christian missions with 
his prayers and with his alms, from the one right motive, he is not, cannot 
be, ‘ far from the kingdom of God.’ 


‘¢ Believe me, my dear Sir, very ever sincerely yours, H. J. Lioyp,” 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
CURATES IN POPULOUS PLACES, 


Tne committee of the Additional Curates’ Fund desire to bring before their 
subscribers and friends, and the members of the church generally, a brief state- 
ment of the many urgent applications for aid which have now accumulated 
upon their books. These cases now amount to the number of 426, inclusive of 
those to which grants have already been made, either in aid of endowment, or 
for the supply of an additional pastor. No fewer, therefore, than 256 cases 
remain unaided ; and to none of the applicants can assistance be rendered, 
until, through the exertions and co-operation of the parochial clergy at large, 
a considerable augmentation shall have been made to the society’s income. 
The committee are well aware that at the present time various calls are 
made upon the members of the church by other societies, and for objects of the 
utmost importance. Nor would they desire in any way so to press the 
claims of the Additional Curates’ Fund, as to interfere with the due measure of 
support which other great church objects unquestionably deserve. It must at 
the same time be evident, that in exact proportion as the parochial system is 
strengthened and carried out, and the influence of the church extended by the 
multiplication of her pastors, in that same degree will every other church 
society ultimately prosper, and find fresh supporters and advocates. Nor can 
it be denied that the vigour and efficiency of our national church, both at home 
and abroad, will increase only as the population at large are brought into more 
full communion with it ; a result which can never be accomplished until a body 
of pastors shall be provided commensurate with the wants of our increased 
and increasing home population. In claiming, therefore, the support and 
sympathy of the parochial clergy, and of the members of the church generally, 
the committee feel that they are subserving the cause of the other great 
church societies, and promoting the welfare of the church at large, while they 
aim at the accomplishment of their own more immediate objects. And they 
beg to state, that a trifling contribution from each parish would enable them at 
once to relieve cases, equal in importance to any of those which have already 
been aided by the society ; and they believe that not even the poorest members 
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of the church would withhold their mite, if the urgent wants of the mabu- 
facturing and mining population, and the distressing situation of many over: 
burdened and sinking parish priests were brought before them. The secréfary 
will be ready at all times to forward details of information, for parochial dis- 
tribution, with reports and the other publications of the society, to any clergy- 
man who will apply. The committee also gladly avail themselves of this op- 

rtunity of stating that a recent enactment, entitled, “An Act to make better 

rovision for the Spiritual Care of populous Parishes,” will render the opera- 
tions of this society more needful than before ; for the benefits of that enact- 
ment will apply, under its peculiar conditions, to very few of such cases as aré 
aided by this society, while the districts and new parishes créated under the 
provisions of that bill will not be sufficiently well endowed for the incumbent 
to provide a curate for his populous flock. Added to which the bill will come 
ee er operation, while the wants of the applicants to this society ate 
most Urgent. . ; 

The following table presents a comparative view of the cases which have 
been aided and of those which have not yet been aided ; on behalf of the latter 
this'present appeal is made :— 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A Mrertne of this society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, the 20th November, the Lord Bishop of London in the chair. 
There were also present Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart., M.P.; the Ven. Archdeacon 
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Lonsdale; the Revds. Dr. Shepherd, H. H. Norris, and B. Harrison; W. 
Cotton, N. Connop, W. Davis, H. J. Barchard, J. S. Salt, S. B. Brooke, A. 
Powell, J. Cocks, Esqrs , &c. 

The secretary read the reports of the sub-committees, and the meeti 
having examined the cases referred to their consideration, voted grants 
money towards building additional churches or chapels at Alltygryg, in the 
parish of Llangwick, Glamorganshire ; at Kensall Green, in the parish of 
Chelsea, Middlesex ; at Wood Green, in the parish of Tottenham, Middlesex ; in 
the district parish of St. George’s, Leeds; at Robert Town, in the township of 
Liversedge, near Leeds; at Cowhill, in the parish of Oldham, Lancashire ; 
at Plymouth ; and at Trawden, in the parochial chapelry of Colne, Lanca- 
shire. Also towards enlarging by rebuilding the church at Bovingdon, Herts ; 
enlarging the church at Owston, Lincolnshire ; reseating, or otherwise ia- 
creasing the accommodation in the churches at Batcombe, Somerset; Burton, 
Westmoreland; Stoke Golding, Leicestershire ; Tavistock, Devon ; and Wan- 
borough, Wilts, 

The population of these fifteen parishes is 213,614 persons, and the accom- 
modation provided for them in thirty-seven churches and chapels is 29,411 
seats; being less than one-seventh of the whole number; while the free seats 
are only 9672, or one free seat fur twenty-two persons. To this insufficient 
provision of church room, 5753 seats will be added when the works above 
referred to, which include the erection of eight additional churches, have been 
completed ; and 3788 of those seats will be free and unappropriated for ever. 
Among the parishes now assisted are, one which contains 60,000 inhabitants, 
with church accommodation for less than one-fenth ; another with upwards of 
40,000, and church room for less than one-clerenth ; another with 30,000, and 
accommodation for one-sizth ; another with 23,000, and church room for less 
than one-fifth ; another with 20,000, and accommodation for less than one 
seventh; one with upwards of 12,000 inhabitants, and church room for less 
than one-eighth; one with 6000, and accommodation for one-sixth ; and in 
one parish, seven miles in length and siz in breadth, with a population of 3000 
persons, and accommodation for rather more than one-tenth of that number ; 
achurch is about to be built in a district containing 1500 inhabitants, five 
miles distant from the nearest place of worship belonging to the establishment. 

Certificates of the completion of the works in fen parishes were examined 
and approved, and the board issued orders to the treasurer for the payment of 
the grant voted in each case. ‘I'he population of these parishes is 36,727 per- 
sons ; and to the former provision of church room therein—viz., 3909 sittings, 
including 1507 free seats— 2300 sittings are now added, 1861 of which are free 
and unappropriated. 

In addition to the cases which have now been assisted, the committee have 
received notices since their last meeting, that applications are about to be made 
for aid towards building churches at the Swindon Station of the Great 
Western Railway; at Norland in the parish of Kensington ; at Coventry ; 
at St. Lawrence, near Ramegate; at Thorpe Acre, near Loughborough; at 
Seasalter, near Whitstable; at Lynn, Norfolk; and at Nenthead, in the 
parish of Alston, ‘Cumberland ; and also for enlarging or otherwise increas- 
ing the accommodation in fourteen existing churches. 


RIPON DIOCESAN CHURCH BULLDING SOCIETY, AND THE 
RIPON DIOCESAN BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Tue annual meetings of these societies were held at the Royal Hotel, Briggate, 
Leeds, on Wednesday the Ist of November, the Lord Bishop of Ripon, the 
President of the Society, in the chair. 


Vout. XXIV .—Deec., 1843. 3A 
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Prayers having been read by the Secretary, and the right reverend chair- 
may having addressed the meeting, calling attention to the great objects of 
the societies, 

The Rev, Witt1am Sinciair then read the fourth annual report of the 
Church Building Society, from which it appeared that the expenditure since 
the publication of the last report had been 3092/., out of which grants had 
been made in aid of the erection of five new churches, the endowment of 
four and the enlargement of one, exclusive of grants in aid of the erection of 
five parsonage houses. By these means, amongst other great advantages, in- 
creased church accommodation had been provided for 1977 persons, out of 
which 1500 had been reserved for the exclusive use of the humbler classes, 
for whom the means of attending the worship of the Almighty had been 
hitherto so scantily provided. 

In further testimony of the activity and zeal with which the Society had 
prosecuted its labours since its first. institution in 1828, it was stated that 
grants to the amount of 8720/. had been made in aid of the erection of thirty 
new churches, to the amount of 1932/. 12s. 2d., in aid of the increase of 
church accommodation, and to the amount of 500/. towards the purchase of 
buildings since converted into churches, whereby increased church accommo- 
dation had been obtained for 18,766 persons, 10,860 of the sittings being free, 
or let at a small rent; also the sum of 81702. in the endowment of thirty- 
seven churches and chapels, and the sum of 3680/. in the erection of seven- 
teen parsonage-houses, shewing that no less a sum than 23,002/, 12s. 2d. had 
been thus appropriated through the agency of the society, exclusive of not 
less than 100,000/. which has been contributed by private benevolence to the 
same objects. 

The second annual report of the Board of Education was next read. The 
following are extracts :— 

The board, under all the circumstances, is disposed to recommend that it 
should for the present, at least, confine its expenditure mainly to the support 
of the Training Institution in York, conducted at the joint expense of the 
York and Ripon Diocesan Boards of Education. The sum advanced as its 
proportion of the expense of maintaining the institution since the last report 
is 550/, The funds now at the disposal of the board are 21741. 15s.4d. The 
board is gratified in being able to report that the Training Institution is already 
in a very efficient and prosperous condition. The pupils admitted for instruc- 
tion have, with but three exceptions, conducted themselves with exemplary 
propriety, and invariably shewn a most anxious desire to conform to the 
necessary discipline of the institution, while the progress made in their stu- 
dies, as well as the improvement in their personal deportment, have given 
complete satisfaction to the reverend the principal, and have secured the de- 
served commendation of the managing committee, and of all who have visited 
the institution. 

At the end of the quarter just completed, there were thirty-one pupils in the 
training-school, thirty-five in the middle school; in addition to these, not 
fewer than ten masters of schools in agricultural districts have been received 
during the late harvest, with a view to their own individual improvement, aud 
to obtain a knowledge of the system of instruction pursued in the institution, 
with the intention of adopting it so far as might be practicable in their own 
schools. 

At the beginning of the present year the want of an institution for training 
mistresses urged itself on the attention of the Board of Management, and 
steps were taken to supply it. A house capable of accommodating twenty 
pupils was hired, and placed under the management of the mistress of the 
Model National School in York, an individual whom the boafd has found 


equal to the trusts reposed in her. The terms of admission are 8s. per week, 


which sum covers every expense except washing. During the year ten pupils 
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have been received into the institution, of whom eight are still in it; one has 
taken charge of an infant school at Ripon, and one who, being already in 
charge of a school, came for improvement during the harvest, has returned to 
her own school. All these individuals have been much improved, and some 
of them in a greater degree than could have been anticipated. This 
infant establishment is effectually performing the object for which it was 
begun, and preparing the way for that larger scene of operation which will 
supersede it when the plans of the board are more matured. 

The following donations were announced as having been recently made to 
the Church Building Society—viz., Lord Prudhoe, 300/.; William Beckett, 
Esq., M.P., 507.; William Hey, Esq., Leeds, 50/.; Mrs. John Allen, Hudders- 
field, 251.; W. Ewbank, Esq., Leyburn, 5. Also a legacy of 50/. by the late 
Miss Ellen Hadwen, of Sowerby, near Halifax, deceased, and second donation 
of 5/. by the Rev. Samuel Powell, Sharrow, Ripon. 

The proceedings of the two societies being concluded, the central com- 
mittees proceeded to make the following grants towards the erection of 
churches :—4001. to Robert-town, in the parish. of Birstal. This church is 
intended to supply free accommodation for 403 persons, and also for 162 
Sunday-scholars. 250/. to Seacroft, in the parish of Whitkirk : 300 sittings, 
250 free, or let at a small rent, and accommodation for 100 Sunday-scholars. 
5001. to St. Andrew’s, Leeds. This church is intended to supply free accom- 
modation for 745 persons. 300/. to Grewelthorpe, in the parish of Kirkby 
Malzeard: free accommodation for 300 persons. 300/. to Oakworth, in the 
parish of Keighley: 595 sittings, 315 of them free, and accommodation fo: 
200 Sunday-scholars. 400/. for rebuilding Honley Church, in the parish of 
Almondbury: 192 additional sittings, exclusive of accommodation for 250 
Sunday-scholars. 100. for the enlargement of South Stainley parish church : 
90 additional sittings will be provided, and accommodation for 20 Sunday- 
scholars. 120/. Thurgoland in the parish of Silkstone. Additional grant 
to meet the extra expense of providing 80 sittings in addition to the number 
specified in the original application to the society. 501. Denby, in the parish 
of Penistone. To complete the erection of the church. © 

The grants to Thurgoland and Denby were made in consequence of the 
poverty of the districts, and the great exertions which had been already made 
towards building the churches. 


In Aid of the Erection of Parsonage Houses.— 2001. Queen’s Head, in the 
parish of Halifax ; 200/. New Mill, in the parish of Kirkburton ; 2001. Liver- 
sedge, in the parish of Birstal; 2007, Woodhouse, in the parish of Tudders- 
field, in aid of the purchase of a parsonage house ; 200/. St. Andrew's, Leeds, 
in aid of the purchase of a parsonage house ; 50/. an additional grant towards 
the erection of the parsonage house at Arkendale, in the parish of Knares- 
borough. 


Board of Education.—5001l. to the National Society’s proposed fund in aid 
of the establishment and support of schools in the manufacturing and mining 
districts. 200/. for founding ten additional annual exhibitions of 20/. each, in the 
York and Ripon Training Institution, one to be attached to each of the several 
districts of Leeds, Halifax, Bradford, Dewsbury, Wakefield, Huddersfield, 
Bramley, Keighley—including Skipton and Settle, Richmond—including Be- 
dale, Leyburn, Hawes and Sedbergh, and Ripon—including Knaresborough. 
The qualification of the candidates, the time of admission and of residence in 
the Training Institution, to be determined by the Lord Bishop of Ripon, 
assisted by the Venerable the Archdeacon of Craven, the Rev. Charles Dodg- 
son, the Rev. Thomas Collins, and the Rev. William Sinclair. Ripon Dio- 
cesan Commercial School, at Leeds, 110/. to discharge the existing debt upon 


this school. \pee sp inn 
A resolution was also passed, “‘ That hereafter no applications for aid would 
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be entertained by the committee unless the application, plans, and other do- 
cuments shall have been transmitted to the registrar at least ten days before 
the meetings of the central committee.” 


SALISBURY DIOCESAN CHURCH BUILDING ASSOCIATION. 


Operations of the society during the year 1843 :-— 

1. In aid of building new churches and chapels. Dilton’s Marsh, parish of 
Westbury, additional accommodation appropriated, 100, free, 500; total cost, 
3135/., grants 3501. Broad-town, Avebury, free, 230; total cost, 707/., grants 
150l. Longham, parish of Hampreston, free, 326; total cost 1427/., grants 
175/.; total grants 6751. 

2. In aid of the enlargement or rebuilding with enlargement of existing 
churches and chapels. Newton Toney, Amesbury, (former accommodation 
appropriated, 160,) additional accommodation, free, 70; total cost 1100/., 
grants 1501. Codford St. Mary, (former accommodation appropriated, 70, 
free, 50,) additional accommodation, free, 84; total cost 600/.; grants 502, 
Wylye, (former accommodation appropriated, 200,) additional, free, 102; 
total cost 650/., grant 60/. All Saints, Dorchester, (former accommodation 
appropriated, 266, free, 245 ;) additional, free, 120; total cost 2000/., grants 
2001. Winterbourne Whitchurch, (former accommodation appropriated, 170, 
no 121;) additional free, 151; total cost 820/.; grants 120/.; total grants 
801. 

3. Towards increasing accommodation by repairing or erecting galleries. 
Bower Chalke, (former accommodation appropriated, 145, free, 36,) addi- 
tional free, 30; total cost, 283/.; grants 25/. St. Mary's, Marlborough, (for- 
mer accommodation appropriated, 320, free, 242 ;) additional impropriated, 
40, free 200; total cost 401/,; grants 100/. Broad Hinton, Avebury, (for- 
mer accommodation appropriated, 159, free, 89;) additional appropriated, 7, 
free, 60; total cost 360/.; grants 40/. Osmington, Dorset, (former accom- 
modation appropriated, 154, free, 49,) additional free, 34; total cost 56/ ; 
grants 10l.; total grants 1751. 

Gross amounts: of former accommodation appropriated, 1644, free, 832 ; 


of present accommodation appropriated, 1699, free, 1692; of cost 11,5391. ; 
of grants 1430/. 


The triennial meeting of this association was held on Wednesday, 4th Oct., 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Salisbury in the chair. ' 

The report stated that the appeal recently made on behalf of the society to 
the diocese at large, had produced a sum of 1500/., and additional annual sub- 
scriptions to the amount of 200%. The church at Dilton’s Marsh was de- 
scribed as being in a state of forwardness. To this work the society have 
contributed 3501, 

A district church situated at Broad Town, in the parishes of Cliffe Pypard 
and Broad Hinton, in the archdeaconry of Wilts, is about to be built, in aid 
of which the committee have apportioned 150/. 

The south wall of the church at Codford St. Mary, having fallen down 
from decay, the parish was about to restore it; but, as a favourable oppor- 
tunity thus presented itself of enlarging the fabric, and thereby affording the 
additional accommodation which an increased population had long required, 
it was determined to erect a new aisle, thereby offering free seats to 84 per- 
sons, towards which the committee have voted a grant of 60/. y 2a: 

The church at Horningsham, in the archdeaconry of Sarum, to which at- 
tention has been directed in former reports of this society, has been taken 
down, and is now in the course of being rebuilt on a scale adequate to the 
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population of the parish. This work, which is being executed in a style of 
ow beauty, will be completed at the sole expense of the Marchioness of 
ath. 

During the past year the new churches at Crockerton and at Elmore have 
been consecrated, as also the church at Swallowcliffe, rebuilt on a new site, 
and mainly at the expense of the Earl of Pembroke and his family. In the 
space of seven years, fifteen new churches have been built where no church 
existed before; fourteen insufficient or dilapidated churches have been taken 
down and rebuilt op an extended scale; forty others have been enlarged by 
aisles or transepts, and by various means have been made to accommodate a 
larger number of their parishioners, forming an aggregate of sixty-nine 
churches which have received the aid of the association during that short period. 
The expense to the society has been 8228/. 3s, which has caused an outlay 
much exceeding, it may be believed, the estimates returned, which, however, 
amount to 67,1861., being an expenditure of upwards of 11,000/. a-year in the 
great work of church extension, by means of which the ministrations of the 
church are yearly offered to 3000 souls, which had, heretofore, been virtually 
excluded from her ordinances. 
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Treasurer’s Statements. 


The accounts of the Treasurer shew the following result :— 
The total receipts during the year amount to 2609/. 12s. 4d., viz.,— 


S @ & 
Donations paid since making the report of 1841. 1740 10 O 
Total of annual subscriptions received to Sept. 1842 656 0 4 





Mr. Stickland’s legacy. ‘ ° : 180 0 O 
Interest on Exchequer Bills. : ; ; 29 12 2 
Ditto, allowed by Wilts and Dorset Bank . 3 910 

2609 12 4 


The actual state of the funds of the association will be seen by the follow- 
ing figures :— 


Exchequer Bills in Treasurer's hands ; ‘ - 2500 0 O 








Balance of cash ditto ditto . ‘ , ‘ 827 17 8 
3327 17 8 
Liabilities. 
Sums given for special objects. §3 6 0 
Outstanding claims. : ‘ d 1940 0 0 
-— —1993 5 O 
Balance available for the objects of the association 1334 12 8 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EDUCATION OF THE 
POOR IN THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 
THROUGHOUT ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Tue special fund for the establishment of schools in the manufacturing and 
mining districts now (10th November) amounts to 120,705/. 11s. 2d., viz :— 


765 Contributors of 50/. and upwards .......... £84,384 7 8 
6197 Contributors of sums under 50/............. 36,321 3 6 
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6962 Total amount subscribed ..........£120,705 11 2 
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ARCHES COURT, SATURDAY, Nov. 11. 
(Before Sir H. Jenner Fust.) 
The Office of the Judge promoted by Titmarsh v. the Rev. W. H. Chapman. 


Tne learned judge gave his opinion on the validity of the protest offered last 
court day by the Rev. Mr. Chapman. It is a proceeding brought by letter 
of request from the diocese of Ely against the defendant, for having refused 
to bury the corpse of a child, first on the 17th February, 1840, and 
secondly, on the 26th May, 1841, after due notice had been given. The 
Church Discipline Act, under which the suit was commenced, provides that 
after two years have elapsed from the commission of any offence by clergy- 
men, proceedings could not be commenced, and the counsel for the Rev. Mr. 
Chapman argued, that as but one offence had been committed in refusing to 
bury the same child twice, the first refusal being in February, 1840, the two 
years had elapsed, and the court was prayed to sustain the protest, thus 
ending the suit. The Rev. Mr. Chapman is the vicar of the parish of Bass- 
ingbourne, in the county of Cambridge. 

Sir H. J. Fust, after briefly referring to the leading facts, said he had looked 
into all the cases cited on both sides in the arguments heard on the protest, 
and he thought there was nothing in them to induce the court to stop the pro- 
ceedings in limine. He would very shortly state the grounds upon which he 
had come to such a conclusion. The first occasion the defendant had refused 
to bury the child was on the 17th February, 1840, and this was an offence 
according to the true intent of the Church Discipline Act, and the court had 
jurisdiction over it; but the question raised was, if the second refusal was 
not a fresh offence, and the court was so clearly of opinion that it was, that 
it could not stop the proceedings. The cases cited were principally of a pri- 
vate nature, but here a public offence had been committed, as from all that 
appeared to the contrary the clergyman had refused to bury the body of this 
child, and the penalty attached. The court might conjecture that this was a 
similar case to that of ** Mastin v. Escott,” which had attracted much atten- 
tion some time since. There was a public scandal to be removed; and the 
court thought the offence was revived by the second refusal, and the charge 
to be proceeded with was, the refusal to bury the child on the 26th May, 
1841. This was within the two years, as provided by the act; to this must 
the clergyman answer. The court was bound to overrule the protest, and 
assign the Rev. Mr. Chapman to appear absolutely, 





CHURCH MATTERS. 


A VALUABLE paper in the “Christian Remembrancer’”’ of last month 
commences by saying, that “ There will be no lack of materials for the 
future historian of the English church,’ who shall draw into chronicle 
the events of the last ten years. Asastatement of fact, this:is true to 
a great extent; as a prophecy, it is one eminently likely to be accom- 
plished, still there are matters which might puzzle the imaginary 
annalist, and of which, could he consult with most well-informed men 
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of the present day, the efficient causes would be far from apparent. 
Indeed, the spirit that has gone forth upon our church has arrayed 
itself in considerable mystery. The hands have been dimly seen 
which awoke the country from that infatuation under which it seemed 
as if she were going to turn her back upon the church of God, and 
bow down in body and soul before the molten image of political 
economy. And if one disease has to a considerable extent been sup- 
planted by another, it has been by such imperceptible progression, 
and accompanied by such a blending of symptoms, that it is only pos- 
sible to say the suffering church was not in a healthy state at the 
beginning and is not now ; while it would be difficult to fix the time 
at which there were fairest symptoms of convalescence. 

One feature of this movement has been very remarkable, and it can 
hardly be superfluous to name it, for it is one on which the inex- 
plicable complaints of some who may have been subjected to in- 
convenience, or even what may be called injury, would be very apt 
to mislead the future historian. It is the almost unexampled absence 
of that kind of persecution which has usually followed religious move- 
ments as the shadow the substance. Some of the bishops in their 
charges have reproved certain doctrines or practices which they con- 
ceived to be alien to the spirit of the English church, but always with 
acknowledgments of the benefits which had been derived from the 
Tract-writers; sometimes an affectionate tribute to their worth and 
the purity of their motives. They have indeed received from other 
quarters the gross abuse, which they feel as their highest eulogy 
and the very earnest of a divine blessing; and it is to be feared 
that some who would be otherwise the less conspicuous members of 
the party, enjoy it in a way that makes them not averse to gain a 
little more. Hence here and there a curate has been lured into a 
course which ultimately made it pleasanter for him to change his curacy. 
Then for the leaders, do the measures taken with Dr, Pusey form any 
exception? For an offence—at the present time a serious one— 
the choice of an exciting subject, and the handling it with studied 
obscurity, approaching as closely as possible to a forbidden tenet, he 
has been suspended from preaching for two years in the University. 
The punishment is as light as the offence would have been at another 
time, ‘he Professor may preach elsewhere, as he pleases ; heis unburt 
in person, pocket, or reputation ; and if this is persecution, some other 
name should be found for men who had not to complain that they 
were not brought before their judges face to face, but who were brought 
before them day after day, to undergo cruel mockings and insolent 
jeerings, which they knew would be followed by bonds, imprisonment, 
and the stake. What has Mr. Newman endured? Is he in any 
danger when he walks abroad without escort? Has he any appre- 
hension that Mr. Sutcliffe or Mr. Holloway (we forget which) will 
verily fulfil his devout wish, and pitch him with his own hands into the 
river, like the bad half-crown of which he so triumphantly relieved 
himself, and rid the world of him for ever? Is this persecution beyond 
the tolerance of a Christian man? Nay, has it never lighted up the 
smile of mingled pity and self-complacency on the face of the bene 
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volent and accomplished individual thus summarily to be disposed of. 
We have heard in old times of good pastors who were expelled by 
legal process from their benefices, where the poor man loved and the 
educated man admired, or driven from the retirement of a college in 
which they delighted, to beg or starve. Nothing of the kind has yet 
befallen Mr. Newman, and we earnestly hope it never may. Multi- 
tudes half idolize him; some even imitate his voice, and ape his ex- 
esroes and gestures, while others, who fear or hate his sentiments, 
ook upon him with that sort of awe which is the most gratifying tri- 
bute that can be paid toa party leader—by the ignorant to the learned— 
by the fool to the man of intellect. A dangerous privilege it is, but a 
fascinating, to be master of that magic which a strong mind exercises 
over a weak one. 

And here is another feature in the history of these times which 
awaits further elucidation, The pamphlets of Messrs. Perceval and 
Palmer have stated in some detail the proceedings of those individuals 
who first commenced the revival of church principles, and who have 
ever since been pushing them forward into new developments, or ac- 
quiescing with various degrees of cordiality in the course taken by their 
original allies. Nothing seems clearer than the fact that, after much 
dizenssion, an ‘association of friends of the church” was virtually 
formed, avowing the following objects, but abandoned, nominally, on 
the objection of Mr, Froude, who “ was strongly against any society 
or association other than the church itself; which objection, striking 
mapy others with like force, occasioned the idea of any such associa- 
tion to be speedily relinquished.”* ‘The formulary, however, as 
ugreed on, was printed, and privately and extensively circulated 
in 1833.”+ Under the sanction of Messrs. Newman, Keble, Froude, 
Rose, Perceval, and Palmer. The objects they professed were these : 


«“]. To maintain pure and inviolate the doctrines, the services, and 
the discipline of the church—that is, to withstand all change, which 
involves the denial and suppression of doctrine, a departure from pri- 
mitive practice in religious offices, or innovation upon the apostolical 
prerogatives, order, and commission of bishops, priests, and deacons. 

«2. To afford churchmen an opportunity of exchanging their senti- 
inents, and co-operating together on a large scale.” 


No objects could be nobler, no terms more unexceptionable ; but how 
came the “ British Critic’ to be erected on such a basis? It is_per- 
fectly notorious that this periodical has for sometime past been con- 
spicuous for its contempt of the reformers and the Reformation ; its 
warm sympathy with the church of Rome, its encouragement of every 
fervid spirit that would push forward into an approximation of En- 
glish to Roman usages beyond anything hitherto deemed compatible 
with the vows of an Anglican priest. But the connexion between this 
periodical and the original scheme is a mystery, at least Mr. Palmer's 
pamphlet would contribute to render it such ; for this is an’ able and 
elaborate attempt to dissociate the Tract-writers from the “ British 
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Critic,” and establish the former as the advocates of principles gene- 
rally sound, with exceptions arising only from unguarded expression 
in the heat of argument, or the occasional caprice of an individual 
mind, the latter as an essentially “new start,” which the origivators 


neither made nor approved. The evidence for this shall be stated at 
length in Mr. Palmer’s language :— 


*« Let me be permitted to bring before the reader some proofs of what has 
been now said, selected chiefly from the Appendix to Dr. Pusey’s Letter to the 
Bishop of Oxford, ‘On the Tendency to Romanism imputed to doctrines held 
of old, as pow, in the English Church.’ This Appendix is entitled ‘ Extracts 
from the Tracts for the Times, the Lyra Apostolica, and other publications ; 
shewing that to oppose ultra-protestantism és not to favour popery.' 

‘| first turn to the ‘ Tracts for the Times.’ 

‘The Tracts maintain, that at the Reformation we were ‘ delivered from the 
yoke of papal tyranny and usurpation,’ and from the ‘ superstitious opinions 
and practices which had grown up during the middle ages ;’ that ‘ there is not 
a word in Scripture about our duty to obey the pope :’ that ‘ Luther and others 
of the foreign reformers, who did act without the authority of their bishops,’ 
were justified in so doing ; that one object of the tracts was to ‘ repress that 
extension of popery’ for which religious divisions are making way. They pro- 
fess ‘enmity against the papistical corruptions of the gospel ;’ a persuasion 
that the Romish ‘ communion is infected with heterodoxy ; that we are bound 
to flee it as a pestilence; that they have established a lie in the place of God’s 
truth.’ It is admitted ‘ that our church is a frue branch of the church universal ;’ 
that ‘af ts catholic and apostolic, yet not papistical.’ Transubstantiation is re- 
presented as ‘a manner of presence newly invented by Romanists.’ It is de- 
clared, that the Romish doctrine of justification is ‘unscriptural ;’ that the 
doctrine of transubstantiation is ‘ profane and impious ;’ that the denial of the 
cup to the laity; the sacritice of masses as it has been practised in the Roman 
church; the honour paid to images; indulgences; the received doctrine of 
purgatory; the practice of celebrating divine service in an unknown tongue ; 
forced confession ; direct invocation of saints; seven sacraments ; the Romish 
doctrine of tradition; the claim of the pope to be universal bishop; and other 
points, are respectively blasphemous, dangerous, full of peril, gross inventions, 
at variance with Scripture, corruptions, contrary to Scripture and antiquity. 
We are told to ‘apply Vincentius’s test—antiquity; and the church of Rome 
is convicted of unsoundness.’ Amongst the ‘ practical grievances’ in the Roman 
communion are, ‘ the denial of the cup to the laity ; the necessity of the priest's 
intention; the necessity of confession; purgatory; invocation of saints; 
images.’ It is held, that ‘the twelfth century’ was a time ‘ fertile in false 
steps in religion ;’ and that ‘ the addresses to the blessed Mary in the Breviary 
carry with them their own condemnation in the judgment of an English Chris- 
tian ;’ that these usages ‘ do but sanction and encourage that direct worship of 
the blessed Virgin and the saints, which is the great practical offence of the 
Latin church.’ 


“T next turn to the writings of Dr. Pusey, in which we find the same sort 
of disapprobation of Romanism. 

‘ We read there, that ‘the Romanist, by the sacrament of penance,’ would 
forestall the sentence of his judge. The ‘corrupt church of Rome’ is spoken 
of. The reformers who suffered under Mary are entitled ‘martyrs.’ Rome 
is described as ‘a seat of Antichrist.’ ‘The error of transubstantiation’ is 
said to have ‘ cast into the shade the one vblation once offered on the cross.’ Rome 
is admitted to have forsaken ‘ the principles of the church catholic ; and to 
have ‘stained herself with the blood of saints.’ Our church, ‘ alone of all the 
reformed churches was purified in the fire, and purged by the blood of martyrs, 
and had the evidence of affliction that she was a beloved child.’ The idolatrics 
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committed in the worship of saints in the church of Rome (without any pro- 
test or objection from her authorities) are amply exhibited in the postscript 
to Dr. Pusey’s Letter on the Articles treated of in Tract 90; and the conclu- 
sion of the whole is, that ‘ while these things are so, although we did not sepa- 
rate from Rome, yet, since God has permitted that Rome should separate us 
from her, we see not how the Anglican church could re-unite with her without 
betraying the trust which she owes to her children.’ 

‘“‘ Few writers have expressed their sentiments more decidedly on this sub- 
ject than Mr. Newman. A sort of retractation of some strong expressions has, 
indeed, lately appeared, which is supposed to have proceeded from this eminent 
writer ; but we have no right to infer that such retractation (though it may, 
perhaps, with some reason have added to the apprehensions which had been 
previously excited in the minds of churchmen) was intended to apply to the 
general view which had been taken of the Romish system: it seems only to 
relate to particular modes of expression. I shall therefore, without hesitation, 
refer to the following passages as confirmatory of the views developed in the 
tracts, and in Dr. Pusey’s writings :— 

“« « We agree with the Romanist,’ he says, ‘ in appealing to antiquity as our 
great teacher, but we deny that his doctrines are to be found in antiquity.” We 
are thus cautioned against making advances to Rome: ‘If we are induced to 
believe in the professions of Rome, and make advances towards her, as 
if a sister or a mother church, which in theory she is, we shall find too late 
that we are in the arms of a pitiless and unnatural relation.’ With reference 
to the doctrine of purgatory it is said, ‘ it may be shewn that its existence is 
owing to a like indulgence of Auman reason, and of private judgment upon 
Scripture, in default of catholic tradition” ‘There have been ages of the world 
in which men have thought too much of angels, and paid them excessive 
honour ; honoured them so perversely as to forget the supreme worship due to 
Almighty God. This is the sin of a dark age.’ ‘ We believe’ that popery is 
‘a perversion or corruption of the truth.’ ‘ We are restrained by many rea- 
sons from such invocations [of saints]... . First, because the practice was 
not primitive . . . . next, because we are told to pray to God only, and invo- 
cation may easily be corrupted into prayer, and then becomes idolatrous.’ 
‘The present authoritative teaching of the church of Rome, to judge by what 
we see of it in public, goes very far indeed to substitute another gospel for the 
true one. Instead of setting before the soul the blessed Trinity, it does seem 
{o me as a popular system to preach the blessed Virgin and the saints.’ 

‘In fine, Mr. Keble has spoken of the ‘ exorbitant claims of Rome’—its 
‘undue claims and pernicious errors'—its ‘image worship and similar corruptions 
by authority.’ He remarks that ‘the reverence of the Latin church for tradi- 
tion’ has been unscrupulously applied ‘to opinions and practices of a date 
comparatiwely recent’—that ‘ had this rule (the exclusion of novelty) been faith- 
fully kept, it would have preserved the church just as effectually from transub- 
stantiation on the one hand, as from the denial of Christ’s real presence on the 
other.’ 

‘‘ There cannot then, I think, be any doubt in fair and reasonable minds, 
that the Tracts and their principal writers were opposed to the Romish system 
on the whole ; and that they concurred in this with protestants, and with the 
reformers themselves. It is true, indeed, that individual writers may have 
made unwarrantable concessions to Romanism on particular points ; and it is 
also true, that writers may not be willing to justify every particular expression 
which they may have employed against Romanism ; that they may even have 
withdrawn language which seems to them to have been unnecessarily strong, 
offensive, &c.; but, after all, the general principle and spirit of the passages 
to which I have referred (and which might easily be multiplied) was opposed 
to Rome and tts corruptions, and favourable to the Reformation. 

‘The repeated and explicit avowals on these points; the anxiety which was 
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evinced to disclaim the imputation of Romanizing tendencies, obtained for the 
tracts and their authors the support or the toleration of a great and influential 
portion of the church, which would otherwise have been withdrawn. We 
eodured much of what we could not approve—exaggerated views of the inde- 
pendence of the church; undue severity to the reformers ; too much praise of 
Romish offices ; a depreciating tone in regard to our own; not to speak of 
views on ‘sin after baptism,’ the ‘ doctrine of reserve,’ and other points which 
were more than questionable: but we were satisfied that the imputation of 
Romanism was really unjust and unfounded; and therefore we could not as- 
sume any hostile position. Nor does it seem that any circumstance has yet 
occurred which should oblige churchmen to alter their opinion of the general 
views and the intentions of the authors of the tracts. 

“Within the last two or three years, however, a new school has made its 
appearance. The church has unhappily had reason to feel the existence of a 
spirit of dissatisfaction with her principles, of enmity to her reformers, of reck- 
lessness for her interests. We have seen in the same quarter a spirit of— 
almost servility and adulation to Rome, an enthusiastic and exaggerated praise 
of its merits, an appeal to all deep feelings and sympathies in its favour, a ten- 
dency to look to Rome as the model and the standard of all that is beautiful 
and correct in art, all that is sublime in poetry, all that is elevated in devotion. 
So far has this system of adulation proceeded, that translations from Romish 
rituals and ‘ devotions’ have been published, in which the very form of print- 
ing, and every other external peculiarity, have evinced an earnest desire for 
uniformity with Rome. Romish catechisms have been introduced, and formed 
the models for similar compositions. In conversation remarks have been some- 
times heard, indicating a disposition to acknowledge the supremacy of the See 
of Rome, to give way to all its claims, however extreme, to represent it as the 
conservative principle of religion and society in various ages; and in the same 
spirit, those who are in any way opposed to the highest pitch of Roman usurp- 
ations are sometimes looked on as little better than heretics. The Gallican 
and the Greek churches are considered unsound in their opposition to the 
claims of Rome. ‘The latter is held to be separated from catholic unity. The 
‘See of St. Peter’ is described as the centre of that unity; while our state of 
separation from it is regarded, not merely as an evil, buta sin—a cause of deep 
humiliation, a judgment for our sins! ‘The blame of separation, of schism, is 
openly and unscrupulously laid on the English church! Her reformers are 
denounced in the most vehement terms. Every unjust insinuation, every hos- 
tile construction of their conduct is indulged in; no allowance is made for 
their difficulties, no attempt is made to estimate the amount of errors which 
they had to oppose. Displeasure is felt and expressed if any attempts are made 
to expose the errors, corruptions, and idolatries, approved in the Roman 
communion. Invocation of saints is sanctioned in some quarters; purgatory 
is by no means unacceptable in others; images and crucifixes are purchased, 
and employed to aid in private devotion; celibacy of the clergy—auricular 
confession, are acknowledged to be obligatory. Besides this, intimacies are 
formed with Romanists, and visits are paid to Romish monasteries, colleges, 
and houses of worship. Romish controversialists are applauded and compli- 
mented; their works are eagerly purchased and studied; and contrasts are 
drawn between them and the defenders of the truth, to the disadvantage of the 
latter. The theory of development advocated in the writings of De Maistre and 
Mohler, (Roman-catholic controversialists,) according to which the latest form 
of Christianity is the most perfect, and the superstitions of the sixteenth or 
eighteenth century are preferable to the purity of the early ages, is openly 
sanctioned, advocated, avowed. In fine, menaces are held out to the church, 
that if the spirit which is thus evinced is not encouraged, if the church of Eng- 
land is not ‘unprotestantized, if the Reformation is not forsaken and con- 
demned, it mav become the duty of those who are already doubtful in their 
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allegiance to the Anglo-Catholic communion, to declare themselves openly on 
the side of its enemies. I have no disposition to exaggerate the facts of the 
case ; all who have had occasion to observe the progress of events will acknow- 
ledge the truth of what has been said. I would only add, that I hope and be- 
lieve that the spirit which has been described is only to be found amongst a 
very small section of those who are popularly connected with the advocates of 
chareh principles. 1 believe it is no secret, that the authors of the Tracts, 
(several of them at least,) however they may think themselves obliged to tole- 
rate such excesses, are embarrassed by them, and deplore their occurrence. I 
believe that the great body of their immediate friends concur in this feeling ; 
and, most assuredly, the advocates of church principles in general most 
strongly disapprove of the spirit which has now been described, and of the 
existence of which I am about to furnish detailed proofs. ~° 

* ] will not say that the writers of the Tracts have not been, in any degree, 
instrumental in drawing forth this spirit; I will not inquire how far it is 
traceable to the publication of Froude’s ‘ Remains,’ and to the defence of his 
views contained in the Preface to the second series of the ‘ Remains;’ nor will 
J] examine how far it may be a reaction against ultra-protestantism : it is unne- 
cessary now to enter on this painful and complicated question, on which dif- 
ferent opinions may be entertained. One thing, at least, is most perfectly cer- 
tain; it never was the intention of the advocates of church principles to pro- 
mote Romanism: they have always been persuaded that their principles 
do not, by any fair and legitimate reasoning, lead to that system, to which 
they have ever been conscientiously and firmly opposed ; and I am persuaded 
that they will feel it a duty to offer to the church every possible pledge of their 
attachment to her doctrines ; that if their names have been employed to sanc- 
tion any system which generates a spirit of dissatisfaction with the English 
church, and tends to the revival of Romish errors and superstitions, they will 
adopt such measures as may be sufficient to mark their disapprobation of such 


a system, and their sense of its inconsistency with the principles which they 
maintain.” 


A Letter bearing no signature has been printed, and pretty widely 
circulated, combating these positions. It will certainly shew thus 
much, that this is not the only view that a well-informed person can 


take upon this subject. The following are its most important pas- 
sages :— 


“The object of your able and ingenious pamphlet, as far as I understand it, 
is to shew historically, that the line of theological discussion lately taken by 
the ‘ British Critic’ is essentially what may be called a ‘ new start,’ for which 
the authors of the tracts are in no way responsible, and which has no legiti- 
mate connexion with the views propounded by them, whether in the Tracts or 
elsewhere. You also appear very desirous of shewing, not only that the Tract- 
writers have no connexion with these later views, but that they repudiate them, 
and this not’ merely in some of their details, but in their general spirit and 
tendency. Now, I am not going to dispute any one of these positions; nor 
to draw out the * Case’ of the ‘ British Critic’ (which yet it would not be im- 
possible todo) by the help of the same mode of argument as you have adopted 
on the other side. I have but to remark, as | have already said, upon certain 
points, material to a correct estimate of the question which you have under- 
taken to discuss —points which you, Rev. Sir, for whatever reason, have too 
much disregarded. And these, though their number might easily be multiplied, 
shall be confined for the present to two or three. 

‘Ju the first place, then, I must take leave to observe, that the preface to 
the second part of Mr, Froude’s ‘Remains’ requires a far distincter consideration 
than that given to it at page 46 of your pamphlet. Your general object, it 
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open is to disconnect the doctrine of the Tract-writers from that. of the 
* British Critic,’ and especially upon the all-important questica of the English 
Reformation and reformers. Yet you dismiss, in a single line, a publication, 
in which two of the most eminent T'ract-writers explicitly identify themselves 
with Mr. Froude’s views of that movement and of those movers; and direct 
the whole force of your attack against an article in the ‘ British Critic,’ which 
certainly used no language against Bp. Jewel more severe than the phrase of 
‘ irreverent dissenter,’ (previously vindicated by Mr. Froude’s editors,) nor any 
against the English Reformation itself, more disparaging, than that it was 
‘ mainly originated and controlled by Henry VIII. and the Protector Somerset, 
and by ecclesiastics evincing a most unworthy subservience to the capricious sen- 
suality of the one, and the unblusning sacrilegiousness of the other.’ (Preface, 
p. xxii.) I repeat, that [ am not defending the article on Bp. Jewel, nor deny 
ing that it may fairly be called an advance, in some respects, upon the doc- 
trine of this preface. I am but shewing, that its general view, which you 
impugn, receives some considerable countenance at least, from the avowed lan-+ 
guage of the Tract-writers ; and that this circumstance has not been adequately 
recognised, Rev. Sir, by you. It may be replied, that the merits of the Eng- 
lish Reformation constitute but one among the many subjects which have 
given rise to obnoxious statements in the ‘ British Critic.’ 1 think, however, 
that you will be among the last to deny the paramount importance and pecu- 
liarly comprehensive nature of this particular topic. 

‘“‘T observe, in the next place, that you endeavour to convey throughout 
your work an impression of some decided repugnance, on the part. of the 
principal Tract-writers, to the views more recently set forth in the ‘ British 
Critic.” I do not mean that you directly assert this; but still you imply it. 
Moreover [ must add, that the repeated use of the plural ‘ we,’ has a tendency 
(I am far from saying intentional) to convey the idea of your being, in the 
present pamphlet, the organ of your former associates; an idea, as you are 
well aware, wholly unwarranted by the facts of the case. 

“You say, ‘ I believe it is no secret’ (not, let me observe, a very conclusive 
sort of testimony) ‘ that the authors of the Tracts, several of them at least,’ 
(a considerable qualification,) ‘ however they may think themselves obliged to 
tolerate such excesses, are embarrassed by them, and deplore their occurrence.’ 
—(p. 45. 

ihe ante of the Tracts are reputed to be very numerous. The names 
of yourself, Mr. Perceval, Mr. Benjamin Harrison, and others, are ‘in ore 
hominum’ as tract-writers, besides those of Mr. Newman, Dr. Pusey, and 
Mr. Keble. Now, it certainly is material to consider, to what members of this 
body you are referring, (for you admit that your remark is not applicable to 
all;) but upon this matter you have left us in doubt. In the meantime, it 
strikes many persons as remarkable, that Dr. Pusey should have published a 
Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the very object of which was the vin- 
dication of the Tracts and Tract-writers from popular censure; and with a 
view to which object it would have been most material for the writer to have 
drawn a line between the Jracis and the ‘ British Critic.” However, as a 
matter of fact, no such line was drawn. This, of course, does not shew that 
Dr. Pusey agrees in every statement of the ‘ British Critic,’ (which, consider- 
ing the extent of its matter and the diversity of its contributors, would be a 
good deal to expect of any one;) yet itappears to indicate that Dr. Pusey’s 
view of that periodical is at all events very different, Sir, from yours. 

‘‘ Another fact, which has come before the public, and of which | can hardly 
suppose you ignorant, yet do not like to suppose you aware, is, that Mr. 
Newman, in his late volume of University Sermons, has appended the follow- 
ing note to one of them :—“‘ Some admirable articles have appeared in the late 
numbers of the ‘ British Critic’ on the divinely-appointed mode of seeking truth 
when persons are in doubt and difficulty. As they appear to be but the first 
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sketches of « deep and important theory which has possession of the writer’s mind, 
it 18 hoped that they will one day appear in a more systematic form.’—( Note, 
p- 242.) 

“It is only necessary for me to add, that among the articles here specified 
are those which contain the following passages cited in your pamphlet—viz., 
that at page 53, beginning, ‘They seem almost to rejoice more,’ &c. ; at p. 54, 
beginning ‘ The idea that to a Christian,” &c. ; one in the following page, be- 
ginning, ‘So natural is this feeling,’ &c. ; and several more in the sequel of 
the quotations. 

‘| have no wish to draw any inferences from the circumstance of this note, 
though I certainly consider it (as you, if you know of it, seem to have done) 
an awkward fact in the way of yours. 

“On the whole, Rev. Sir, I cannot but consider that you have hitherto 
dealt with your case rather in the spirit of a practised advocate, than in that 
of a bold and candid inquirer. You have selected with admirable skill the 
strong points of your defence, and thrown the weaker into the back-ground. 
you have made no misstatements, that | know of, but many understatements. 
You have eked out your materials by significant hints, and comprehensive im- 
plications ; you have fenced yourself round with suitable reserves, and couched 
your attacks in most unassailable courtesy of language. You have defended 
all the strong, and attacked all the vulnerable: praised all the popular, and 
sought to conciliate all but the hopeless. With the single exception of the 
note in Mr. Newman’s Sermons, you have not positively shunned any of the 
points which tell against you, but an enemy might say that you had slurred 
some of them over. How much of positive theological statement you have left 
us after all your reserves, exceptions, compliments, and gentle censures, is an- 
other question. Certain it is, that you have spoken leniently of the protestant 
view of Justification and of the Sacraments ; excepted against the theory of 
Reserve and the doctrine of Postbaptismal sin, and dealt tenderly with writers 
who have characterized the ‘ Tractarian movement’ as an infatuation, and 
referred it to the operation of Satanic influence. All this deducts nothing from 
your character as an able controversialist; but it necessarily tends to weaken 
confidence in your trustworthiness as a theological guide.” 


Before the appearance of this letter, however, the writer in the 
“ Christian Remembrancer,” already alluded to, had expressed strong 
doubts as to the correctness of Mr. Palmer's theory. He argued with 
considerable force that the presumptions were strong—that of those 
who after much difficulty and discussion found some terms of associa- 
tion ip a great and holy enterprise, some looked further than others— 
that the very difficulty of finding terms in which they conld agree, 
proved there was no entire coincidence of opinion among them—that 
there are presumptions from their writings that Mr. Newman, and Mr. 
Keble, and Mr, Froude, would be likely to regard with satisfaction the 
present development of the scheme they originated—and that the 
withdrawal of Messrs. Perceval and Palmer does not prove them or 
their former friends to have acted with any want of candour, but 
makes it almost certain that they coalesced, attaching a different degree 
of force and extent to certain terms which all honestly agreed to, he 
adds—‘ What sense Mr, Rose affixed to it we have fewer materials 
for determining.” 

A few considerations may be suggested which go far towards shew- 
ing the amount of sympathy between Mr. Rose and his Oxonian 
friends. In July, 1838, when a laudatory review of Froude’s “ Remains” 
was sent to this Magazine, Mr. Rose pointedly refused to insert it. ‘To 
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manifest his own dissent instead of placing it among the notices of 
books, for which he acknowledged a sort of editorial liability which he 
had been careful to define at the outset of the Magazine, he placed it 
among the correspondence, for which he every month declared that he 
would not be responsible. Not content with this, he drew attention to 
the fact that it was a rejected review, by the following note :—“ The 
Editor is much indebted to the gentleman who has been so kind as to 
send him a notice of a book which ought to have been reviewed long 
ere this. He has frequently on previous occasions said how gladly he 
should receive similar notices, and insert them in this part of the 
Magazine.” 

Again, what inference is to be drawn from the title ultimately chosen 
for the Tracts for the Times? Why were they confined to members 
of the University of Oxford? The writer is bound by every personal 
consideration to think most highly of his own University, although he 
neither is, nor ever was, in the confidence of any one of the Oxford 
party; but surely some useful aid might have been obtained from 
Cambridge. ‘There was one in the circle of allies who might have 
been supposed capable of contributing something of value to th» 
common store. In 1833, his revision of * The Churchman’s Manual’ 
had been thought worth having. Why was it made impossible for 
Mr. Rose at any future time to write a tract, if the writers had con- 
fidence in his principles? In the meantime, their less frequent ap- 
pearance in the pages of this Magazine swells the list of presumptions 
that Mr. Newman’s dedication of his fourth volume of sermons to Mr. 
Rose may have shewn as much polemical dexterity as personal affec- 
tion. 

And this suggests another obscure point in the history of these times, 
at present under disenssion. The writer is most thankful that he is 
spared the correspondence which his notice of it originated, by the able 
and temperate remarks in the “ Irish Ecclesiastical Journal” of the 
last two months. At the same time, until something more is 
known about them, he is quite at a loss to conjecture under what 
imaginable “ well-considered” circumstances the respected Bishop of 
Oxford can have acquiesced in the circulation of any tract which he 
considered ‘ objectionable, and likely to disturb the peace of the 
church.” 


“* REPUBLICATION OF THE TRACT NO. 90. LEITER FROM DR. PUSEY TO THE 
EDITOR, AND FROM THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD TO DR. PUSEY. 


“ The observations in the last number on Mr. Churton’s letter have called 
forth the following letter from Dr. Pusey to the editor, in which Dr. Puse 
enclosed a letter addressed to himself from the Bishop of Oxford. As it will 
be necessary to make some observations on these letters, it seems advisable to 
print them here :— 


“ ¢ 70 the Editor of the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal. 


« «Sir, —In defending an article of the ‘ British Magazine,’ in the last num- 
ber of your journal, you brought a charge of inconsistency against Mr. New- 
man, as though, after having, in 1838, declared his readiness to withdraw any 
tract to which his bishop had any objection, he continued the publication of 
Tract 90 after his bishop had declared it objectionable. 
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sketches of a deep and important theory which has possession of the writer's mind, 
a — that they will one day appear in a more systematic form.’—( Note, 
p- 242. 

“Tt is only necessary for me to add, that among the articles here specified 
are those which contain the following passages cited in your pamphlet—viz., 
that at page 53, beginning, ‘They seem almost to rejoice more,’ &c, ; at p. 54, 
beginning ‘ The idea that to a Christian,” &c. ; one in the following page, be- 
ginning, ‘So natural is this feeling,’ &c. ; and several more in the sequel of 


*‘ | have no wish to draw any inferences from the circumstance of this note, 
though I certainly consider it (as you, if you know of it, seem to have done) 
an awkward fact in the way of yours. 

“On the whole, Rev. Sir, I cannot but consider that you have hitherto 
dealt with your case rather in the spirit of a practised advocate, than in that 
of a bold and candid inquirer. You have selected with admirable skill the 
strong points of your defence, and thrown the weaker into the back-ground. 

u have made no misstatements, that | know of, but many understatements. 

ou have eked out your materials by significant hints, and comprehensive im- 
plications ; you have fenced yourself round with suitable reserves, and couched 
your attacks in most unassailable courtesy of language. You have defended 
all the strong, and attacked all the vulnerable: praised all the popular, and 
sought to conciliate all but the hopeless. With the single exception of the 
note in Mr. Newman’s Sermons, you have not positively shunned any of the 
points which tell against you, but an enemy might say that you had slurred 
some of them over.. How much of positive theological statement you have left 
us after all your reserves, exceptions, compliments, and gentle censures, is an- 
other question. Certain it is, that you have spoken leniently of the protestant 
view of Justification and of the Sacraments ; excepted against the theory of 
Reserve and the doctrine of Postbaptismal sin, and dealt tenderly with writers 
who have characterized the ‘ Tractarian movement’ as an infatuation, and 
referred it to the operation of Satanic influence. All this deducts nothing from 
your character as an able controversialist; but it necessarily tends to weaken 
confidence in your trustworthiness as a theological guide.” 


Before the appearance of this letter, however, the writer in the 
«‘ Christian Remembrancer,” already alluded to, had expressed strong 
doubts as to the correctness of Mr. Palmer's theory. He argued with 
considerable force that the presumptions were strong—that of those 
who after much difficulty and discussion found some terms of associa- 
tion in @ great and holy enterprise, some looked further than others— 
that the very difficulty of finding terms in which they conld agree, 
proved there was no entire coincidence of opinion among them—that 
there are presumptions from their writings that Mr. Newman, and Mr. 
Keble, and Mr, Froude, would be likely to regard with satisfaction the 
present development of the scheme they originated—and that the 
withdrawal of Messrs, Perceval and Palmer does not prove them or 
their former friends to have acted with any want of candour, but 
makes it almost certain that they coalesced, attaching a different degree 
of force and extent to certain terms which all honestly agreed to, he 
adds—‘“ What sense Mr, Rose affixed to it we have fewer materials 
for determining.” , 

A few considerations may be suggested which go far towards shew- 
ing the amount of sympathy between Mr. Rose and his Oxonian 
friends. In July, 1838, when a laudatory review of Froude’s “+ Remains” 
was sent to this Magazine, Mr. Rose pointedly refused to insert it. To 
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manifest his own dissent instead of placing it among the notices of 
books, for which he acknowledged a sort of editorial liability which he 
had been careful to define at the outset of the Magazine, he placed it 
among the correspondence, for which he every month declared that he 
would not be responsible. Not content with this, he drew attention to 
the fact that it was a rejected review, by the following note :— The 
Kditor is much indebted to the gentleman who has been so kind as to 
send him a notice of a book which ought to have been reviewed | 
ere this. He has frequently on previous occasions said how gladly he 
should receive similar notices, and insert them in this part of the 
Magazine.” 

Again, what inference is to be drawn from the title ultimately chosen 
for the Tracts for the Times? Why were they confined to members 
of the University of Oxford? The writer is bound by every personal 
consideration to think most highly of his own University, although he 
neither is, nor ever was, in the confidence of any one of the Oxford 
party; but surely some useful aid might have been obtained from 
Cambridge. There was one in the circle of allies who might have 
been supposed capable of contributing something of value to. th» 
common store. In 1833, his revision of The Churchman’s Manual’ 
had been thought worth having. Why was it made impossible for 
Mr. Rose at any future time to write a tract, if the writers had con- 
fidence in his principles? In the meantime, their less frequent ap- 
pearance in the pages of this Magazine swells the list of presumptions 
that Mr. Newman’s dedication of his fourth volume of sermons to Mr. 
Rose may have shewn as much polemical dexterity as personal affee- 
tion. 

And this suggests another obscure point in the history of these times, 
at present under discussion. The writer is most thankful that he is 
spared the correspondence which his notice of it originated, by the able 
and temperate remarks in the “ Irish Ecclesiastical Journal” of the 
last two months. At the same time, until something more is 
known about them, he is quite at a loss to conjecture under what 
imaginable “ well-considered” circumstances the respected Bishop of 
Oxford can have acquiesced in the circulation of any tract which he 
considered ‘ objectionable, and likely to disturb the peace of the 
church.” 


“ REPUBLICATION OF THE TRACT NO. 90. LETTER FROM DR. PUSEY TO THE 
EDITOR, AND FROM THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD TO DR. PUSEY. 


“ The observations in the last number on Mr. Churton’s letter have called 
forth the following letter from Dr. Pusey to the editor, in which Ps Ene 
enclosed a letter addressed to himself from the Bishop of Oxford. As it will 
be necessary to make some observations on these letters, it seems advisable to 
print them here :— 


“ ¢ 7 the Editor of the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal. 


“ «Sir, —In defending an article of the ‘ British Magazine,’ in the last num- 
ber of your journal, you brought a charge of inconsistency against Mr. New- 
man, as though, after having, in 1838, declared his readiness to withdraw any 
tract to which his bishop had any objection, he continued the publication of 
Tract 90 after his bishop had declared it objectionable. 
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“*¢ Had you known more of Mr. Newman’s saintly and simple sto 
fulfil... It - 


ea: would have felt sure that he would not profess what he did not 

savoured more of that charity which. thinketh no evil, to suppose that 
since Mr. Newman did not withdraw the tract, there were some reasons why 
agar 6 although he thought it ‘ objectionable,’ still acquiesced prospectively 
in its being continued. It is obvious what misstatements there would have 
been, had it been withdrawn, when there are so many now ; that it might have 
been represented as going further than it does, and this unavoidably, even 
without the aid-of all the angry and uncharitable feelings which are striv 

to rend our church. How inaccurately do we al! remember anythi 
giving to what we’hear or have read the colour, of bis own mind. was 
natural to. suppose that the bishop, kind as he is known to be, would not re- 
quise of any one so hard a sacrifice as this. Nor did he.. For whatever rea- 
sons, although the bishop: wished that it had never. been published, he ac- 


quiesced prospectively in the continuance of its publication. Nothing but evil. . 


from its ression, The mode of interpreting the articles 


jastified imcit (and. to which myself cordially.assent), had gone forth, and . 


must find its way; the only remaining question was, whether it should find its 
way in its genuine form, and as it had already been. guarded in -the second 
edition, or in some exaggerated, perhaps, or distorted form, misleading some of 
those disposed io embrace it, and giving occasion to unfounded: surmises. 
Again, nothing could have prevented its being reprinted—e. g., in America, 
and re-imported into this country. Again, the withdrawal of this. tract in- 
volved a priociple, which was not the case with the preceding. Other tracts 
might have been, withdrawn—e. g., on account of the wording of any state- 
ment, without giving up any doctrine they contained; the withdrawal of 
Téact 90 involving the mode of subscribing the articles maintained in it, would 
have been an apparent recantation of the mode of signing under which he held 
a cure under the bishop. However, it is not for me to state grounds upon 
which the hishop may have thought it right to acquiesce beforehand in the 
publication of Tract 90; this would be to make him, in his episcopal office, 
amenable to public opinion. It is sufficient that he thought it just and right 
to do so. I enclose a letter from himself, stating, ‘that from well-considered 
reasons at the time,’ he so did. 

“** And now allow me to express my strong conviction, that this habit of 
judging individuals without knowledge of the circumstances, as it is directly 
contrary to the commands of our blessed Lord, so it is one of the greatest evils 
with which our church. is well-nigh rent asunder. It is of God’s mercy, not 
through any love or bowels of compassion in men, that she is kept together. 
They are not so much things without which shake men’s minds, or loosen their 
allegiance to our church, but rather this unceasing strife withio, these endless 
suspicions, ‘ hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, which certainly are not. the 
fruits of that Spirit which ‘maketh men to be of one mind ‘in an ‘house.’ 
There is, I doubt not, a deeper unity whereby both the several branches of the 
church catholic, and our own church within herself, are held together, not- 
withstanding these miserable appearances on the surface. But certainly this 
is not the way to obtain the blessing upon those ‘ who dwell together in uuity." 
Evil reports or conjectures against good men and faithfal servants of our Lord 
should not even be heard, much less entertained. Shall we ever go on as 
though our Lord had said ‘ judge’—not ‘ judge not ;’ or as if we meant to re- 
verse all which Holy Scripture says of charity, ‘rejoicing in iniquity,’ and 
‘ rejoicing’ not ‘in the truth,’ ‘ bearing’ nothing, believing’ nothing, ‘ en- 
during’ nothing? 

“ «Your humble servant, ‘E. B. Posey. 
« «Christ Church, Oct. 14, 1843. 
“« Cuddesden, Oct. 11, 1843. 

‘“ « My dear Sir,—I was not aware, till I received your letter this morning, 
of the serious and unfounded charge brought against Mr. Newman, of his 
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haytig! woken his faith with me by suffering a republication of the ‘Tract 


“@*1Yose no time in stating, that when I requested the * Tracts for the: 
Times’ might cease; “however I might have regretted the original publication 
of ‘Tract 90, it formed no part of my injunction or request (from well-considered 
reds6ns at the-time), that there should be no republication of that tract. © 

“** People may feel themselves at liberty to express their opinions as to the 
policy or propriety of having published more ne of that tract; but the 
aceusation of Mr.‘Newman’s having done sc, contrary to promise, iecun-« 
founded ‘and unjust): oe) 8 ow taal sudo wo bees 

“**No one, however, who has the slightest knowledge of Mr. Newman, will : 
give'a moment’s credit to such a charge of ‘unfaithfulness’ in him ; aod f feels 
sure it is unnecessary for me to state to Mr.'N.; or yourself,that nothing whieh 
{ have ever said or written can have given the remotest grounds forthe aceu< ° 
sation. } OLS 3 at Vieviloageotq beoaetyn 

“ *T know not, of course, from what quarter so-serious a ‘chargesmay:come; 
and should, myself; deem ‘it exiliedeving of notice; at the same time, if you 

think differently, ‘you are at liberty to make any use of this lettery ©) 60 i» 

' ' * ® Believe me, my dear Sir, faithfully yoursy) | os com mo yer 
a me “«*R, Oxrorp,'\\ 
7 « ©To the Rev. Dr. Pasey.’ rogaib seod 
i ** As the editor of the ‘Irish Ecclesiastical Journal’ has not been furnished 
with a.copy of Dr. Pusey’s letter to the Bishop of Oxford, he is igndrant in” 
what terms it was written, or how far Dr. Pusey explained ‘to his Peery the 
circumstances which led him to make the application. Indeed, frém the ton- 
cluding paragraph of the bishop’s letter, in which his lordship bere es, 
thut he did not know from what quarter the charge complained of had’ come, ‘It 
would seem that the fact of Dr. Pusey’s application having been occasioned by 
the remarks in the September number of this journal in reply to Mr. Churton’s 
letter, could scarcely have been communicated to his lordship at‘all. ‘The 
editor may be wrong in this supposition; nor does he presume to conjecture 
how far the knowledge of this fact might have tended 10 Inftueled his lordship ° 
in his reply. But under this impression, and without, therefore, meaning the 
slightest disrespect to the bishop, indeed with feelings of quite a contrary de- 
a scription, the editor considers it due to himself to state, that he never 
: that it had formed part of his lordship’s injunction or request that there 
should be no republication of the Tract No. 90. He never did say that 
in consequence of such a request or injunction, Mr. Newman had promised 
not to publish another edition of it, and contrary to such promise had re- 
published it, and in this way had broken faith with his diocesan. The editor 
neither said nor believed any one of these things, or anything like them. ‘What — 
he did say (and, as he still supposes, did prove) was this, that the Bishop of 
Oxford had condemned No. 90 ; and also that it is not very strange if, persons 
are perplexed or offended who know it was condemned—that Mr. Newmag, in 
hig published letter to bis lordship, distinctly, and with no little solemnity, re- 
peated the promise formerly made through the Archdeacon of Oxford—namety, 
that if any-tract under his control was objected to by the bishop, he would _ 
withdraw it—and yet that No, 90, though expressly and se) A ity Pf 
his lordship, to be objectionable, was not only not withdrawn, but republished. 
This is what the editor really did say in his reply to Mr. Churton ; and he felt 
compelled to. say-this, not only as due, both to his feelings of kindness and re- 
spect for Mr. Churton, and to his regard for his own character as editor, but 
likewise as am act of justice to many of his bretbren in both countries (men of 
real and earnest piety), to whom the publication of Dr. Pusey’s sermon, and 
the non-withdrawal and republication of No. 90, have proved a stumbling-block 
and an obstacle in the way of their examining and receiving some of the doc- 
trines of the church of England, which, unfortunately, they regard as peculiar 
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opinions of the Tract-writers. And, to speak of another class of persons, (for 
there is no use in disguising plain facts,) few things are more certain.than that 
some who sincerely respected both Mr. Newman and Dr. Pusey,,and went far 
with them, and fully believed all that they said about discipline and the humble 
obedience of meek presbyters to the voice of authority, have been led by these 
occurrences to look on them witha diminished confidence extremely painful to 
themselves. 

** The editor thinks it necessary to recapitulate thus distinctly what he did 
say, and why he said it. At the same time, as he knows not how far the 
Bishop of Oxford was aware of the connexion between Dr. Pusey’s application 
to his lordship, and the matter which appeared in this journal, so (he repeats) 
he does not presume to say how far the knowledge of that connexion would 
have operated to modify his lordship’s letter. 

** With ‘regard to the letter addressed by Dr. Pusey to the editor, it is im- 
possible to read it without the deepest painand regret. The editor thinks that 
any one who will calmly read what he wrote in September must perceive there 
is notumg there to warrant Dr. Pusey’s heavy charge of ‘ judging individuals 
without ledge of the circumstances.’ It is easy to raise, prejudices by 
such language; but what circumstances did not the editor know? Will Dr. 
Pusey look again at what the editor really did say, and said with no pretence 
to private knowledge, but mere reference to printed documents, and then dis- 
tinctly state those circumstances of which he would have it thought the editor 
was ignorant? The editor made not the slightest pretension to a knowledge 
(which he really did not possess) of any circumstances whatever, except those 
already laid before the public in printed documents. Nor did he write for the 
purpose of judging any one, but for the purpose of Gefending the use he had 
previously made of the remarks in the ‘ British Magazine.’ He thinks it quite 
a duty to notice this charge of Dr. Pusey’s, not only because he believes that he 
has done nothing to deserve it, but because he feels such a mode of charging 
hum with rash and unfounded judging is one of the worst and readiest ways of 
injuring his character, personal and official. 

* And, moreover, the editor would ask seriously (without the slightest feel- 
ing of unkindness), whether Dr. Pusey really means to say that our Lord in- 
tended, that when we see a person, for whose general character we have a high 
respect, doing what appears to be obviously and undeniably wrong, and con- 
trary to sound morals, we must always, in the judgment of charity, take it for 
granted that some circumstances, with which we are at present unacquainted, 
would explain away all we do see and know. 

‘Whether it is just or charitable to describe the ‘Irish Ecclesiastical 
Journal’ as ‘rejoicing in iniquity’—not ‘in the truth’—‘ bearing’ nothing— 
‘ believing’ nothing—* enduring’ nothing, is a question which the editor is not 
afraid to trust with those who have been and who are the readers of it. 

“‘ There is one other point in Dr. Pusey’s letter which, although it does not 
touch the editor personally, he yet feels it his duty to notice, and that with the 
most earnest and heartfelt desire that his doing so may induce Dr. Pusey and 
his friends calmly, and in the fear of God, to examine the views and principles 
which they have adopted. The editor refers to this fact, that Dr. Pusey should, 
in his present letter, go out of his way to express his cordial assent to the 
mode of interpreting the articles justified in No. 90. There are a thousand 
modes by which Dr. Pusey, if he felt it necessary to do so, could have com- 
municated his approval of that tract to the public. Anything which Dr. 

Pusey might think it proper to print or publish, it is needless to say, is sure to 
find readers to the utmost limits of the English language and. communion. 
But he goes completely out of his way to do it in this case. The facts are 


these: The Bishop of Oxford, at Dr. Pusey’s request, writes a letter full of 


kind and generous feelings towards Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman, and gives 
Dr. Pusey authority to make it public, for the purpose of exculpating Mr. New- 
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mau from a charge which the bishop understands to have been brought againat 
that gentleman in connexion with the Tract No. 90. But still the bishop does 
not think it proper to perform even this act of generosity and kindness, with- 
out guarding himself by again recording his regret at the original publication 
of the Tract ; and yet Dr. Pusey, in transmitting this letter to the editor, en- 
closes it in a letter from himself, (also intended for publication, and bearing 
his name,) in which he distinctly, and, as it will appear to most readers, with- 
out the slightest occasion, declares his cordial assent to. the principle of the 
Tract condemned by the bishop in the very letter he encloses. It is with any- 
thing but feelings of unkindness that Dr. Pusey is entreated to consider what 
view would be taken of such a mode of acting, in the case of a pamphlet written 
to justify a presbyterian method of interpreting the Thirty-nine Articles, Surely 
the most charitable and unjudging commentary would be, What other result 
could be looked for from the system? And if men of real and earnest piety, 
who have been educated in what are called low-church principles, think that 
they have a stronger reason, in the present instance, to express their-astenish- 
ment; and if persons holding the editor's views think that there must: have 
been something radically and fundamentally wrong: to lead to.such results, 
surely Dr. Pusey and his friends can scarcely deem them unkind or uncharitable 
for expressing their feelings and opinions.” 


One would think not; but there is something very peculiar in the 
way that the friends of Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman expect all per- 
sons to treat their names. None but the lowest of the religious vulgar 
doubt them to be men of genuine piety, and abounding in qualities 
which ought to command the respect of the good. None but the very 
unobservant of their public actions donbt that between them there lies 
a fullshare of shrewdness Whether one distinction may not now and 
then interfere with the other—whether, for instance, the Bishop of 
Oxford may not have been out-manceuvered, and hoped, from Mr. 
Newman’s sense of propriety, that which he would not secure by pro- 
mise, is a different thing. ‘There is no saint on record without some 
touch of this world’s dross, and “ the suintly sage of Christchurch” and 
the “ saintly and simple” Mr, Newman must be supposed to have their 
share. But surely we may question, not the absolute rightness— 
neither of them would do what he believed wrong—but the propriety, 
the good taste, the good feeling of employing towards each other, or 
tolerating in their adherents the employment of such terms. Never 
has the writer heard a reflection cust on either of them from an inimical 
quarter without endeavouring to defend them ; but this kind of phrase- 
ology embarrasses the task among those inconsistent people who have 
not been able to discern the connexion of all their principles. — 

Surely the Editor of the “Irish Ecclesiastical Journal” might say 
the same, as far as his public conduct goes; and deserved a more 
ample apology for the hard words used towards him than he has got 
in the following letter, for grouping him with the hard judging and 
vindictive race who think evil as matter of course, and as an instinct 
of their nature :— 

“Sir,—As you have commented at considerable length on my former 
letter, you will allow me, I doubt not, to explain a few points which you have 
misapprehended. 

“ And first, I would say, that in my letter to the Bishop of Oxford, I had 
reference, not to the ‘ Irish Ecclesiastical Journal’ only, but to the imputa- 


tions which had continually been thrown out against Mr. Newman. Your 
3B2 
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statements were the ultimate, but not the only occasion of my writing. This 
may account for the bishop’s answer applying on the surface to stronger 
charges than yours. I would say also, that in the close of my letter, which 
seemed to you unjust, | was thinking not of you only, but of the whole miser- 
able state of things around us, and the deep disease of the whole public mind, 
which seems always ready to believe evil, and to believe nothing but evil. 
People do not love; and of those whom they love not they will believe any- 
thing, if it be evil. They think it of them, and so what is evil seems to them 
most natural, and most like truth. ' 

*““ 2ndly. You repeat the charge against Mr. Newman, that in his published 
letter to the Bishop of Oxford he ‘ distinctly and with no little solemnity, 
repeated the promise formerly made through the Archdeacon of Oxford— 
namely, that if any tract under his control was objected to by the bishop, he 
would withdraw it, and yet that Tract 90, though expressly and formally de- 
clared by his lordship to be objectionable, was not only not withdrawn, but 
republished.’ 

‘* Now, if you refer to Mr. Newman's letter to the bishop, you will observe 
that he distinctly says that ‘ he took that course which the bishop finally’ 
(as his lordship says, ‘ from well-considered reasons at the time,’)‘ decided 
upon.’ It was not the question af that time, of making any offer or promise ; 
what Mr. N. did offer, or what may have passed before this time was matter 
of private intercourse. All that appeared was in Mr. N.’s words :— 

“* Directly I heard that you had expressed an unfavourable opinion of Tract 
90, 1 again placed myself at your disposal, and now readily submit to the 
course on which your lordship has finally decided in consequence of it.’ 

“lt should, 1 think, have been inferred from this Jetter alone that, since 
Tract 90 was not withdrawn, its withdrawal was no part of that ‘ upon 
which his lordship finally decided. Mr. N. distinctly states that, to that 
‘ course he readily submitted.’ In my last letter, however, I stated more 
definitely that, ‘ for whatever reasons, although the bishop wished that it had 
never been published, he acquiesced prospectively in the continuance of its 
publication.’ This, of course, 1 should not have stated, had I not known it 
to be true; I must now say, (which 1 hoped to have had no occasion to say, ) 
that this statement had been submitted to the bishop, and had received his 
sanction. But then, since the bishop did, under the circumstances, ‘ acquiesce 
prospectively in the continuance of Tract 90,’ there is an end of all charge of 
inconsistency in not withdrawing it. Surely you should be glad to know this, 
since you have found ‘ the non-withdrawal and republication of Tract 90 an 
obstacle to the reception of some of the doctrines of the Church of England, 
where they had unfortunately been regarded as peculiar opinions of the tract- 
writers.’ And besides, one should be glad when any imputation is removed 
from a good man. 

‘* What I would say, then, in few words, is this, that ‘there was no 
difference whatsoever in Mr. N.’s conduct towards his bishop in 1838 and 
1841. On both occasions he put himself fully and unreservedly into his 
bishop’s hands, It was no idle offer in 1838: it was felt to be a venture, but 
one which it was right to make. In 1841, things were far more serious. 
Mr. N. could not withdraw Tract 90 as matter of feeling only. Had he 
withdrawn it, this would, as | said, ‘have been an apparent recantation of 
the mode of signing the articles, under which he held a cure under the bishop.’ 
He must then have withdrawn also from his cure. Yet it may well be thought 
that at a critical moment he was not entitled to do this without his bishop's 
sanction. There remained then only to place himself unreservedly at his 
bishop’s disposal. This he did: and all which his bishop finally decided upon, 
he did readily, so as even himself to become the organ of conveying to the 
church the bishop's blame of his tract. The circumstances, then, of the case 
differed. Mr. N.’s full and entire submission to the bishop was the same. I 
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may say that Mr. N.’s readiness to submit has even been much greater than 
the bishop’s to enjoin or desire. 

‘* Allow me, further, to state, without assuming to know more on this point 
than others, that this sentence of the bishop seems, on the very face of it, 
intended to relieve any perplexities of Mr. N. It is couched in the most 
general terms, that he thought Tract 90 was ‘ objectionable, and may tend to 
disturb the peace and tranquillity of the church.’ It pointedly avoids con- 
demning any doctrines of the tract; and any one who recollects the excite- 
ment which then prevailed, cannot but be assured that words were chosen, 
which without compromising the duty which the bishop felt incumbent upon 
him, might leave Mr. N. as free as possible. 

** It seems, also, not to have been known that the bishop’s expression that 
he regarded Tract 90 as ‘ objectionable,’ and his acquiescence in its continued 
publication were part of one and the same act. It is incorrect, then, to speak 
of the republication of Tract 90; it was simply not witdrawn, because the 
bishop, when he expressed his sense that it was ‘ objectionable,’ did, ‘ for well- 
considered reasons,’ also express that he did not wish it to be withdrawn. 
Both were signified together to Mr. N.; but he published (as was desired) the 
bishop's disapproval of the tract: on his lordship’s acquiescence in its being 
continued, he was silent. 

“ 3rdly. I did not mean to throw any blame upon you, except that of 
judging without knowing the circumstances. I did mean to say that if 
there are good grounds for previous confidence in the character of an indivi- 
dual, and we hear of any single action of his, capable of different construc- 
tions, we are bound by our Lagd’s rule, in justice and charity, to put the most 
favourable construction upon it, and that which is agreeable to his general 
character, until we are forced to take the reverse. We should be readier to 
believe good than evil. It is almost a proverb that we should put ‘ the most 
charitable interpretation. I cannot understand what that character of cha- 
rity is which ‘ thinketh no evil,’ and again, ‘ believeth all things,’ unless it be 
a duty in itself not to believe evil, and to believe good, although appearances, 
in a single case, be even against a person. In the present case a prima 
facie appearance of inconsistency might have been made out, unless something 
had passed previously which removed it. But, in most cases, it is not desir- 
able that the private intercourse of a bishop with his clergy should be made 
public; and Mr. N. has with his usual delicacy remained for two years and 
a half under the obloquy entailed by this reserve, sooner than clear himself. 
What I have at last done, I did wholly without his cognizance. Yet although 
the real state of the case was previously unexplained, [ do think it was still 
the line of Christian charity to believe (which was the fact) that it could be 
explained, not to assume that it could not. To have believed against these 
appearances would have been to have believed the truth. . 

“ 4, You blame me for mentioning in this context my agreement with the 
principles of Tract 90. My ground for so doing was, that it seemed almost 
dishonest, writing about Tract 90, to write as if it were something abstract, and 
altogether foreign to myself. Yet I have said nothing new in this. As soon 
as it came out, | found that, as I understood it, it maintained the same line 
of explanation of the Articles as | had myself held; | wrote to defend the 
principles contained in it; referred to my defence in my ‘ Letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ;’ was, I know, identified with it by one in high station 
in vour branch of our church; and having submitted to the bishop the 
substance of my letter to yourself, in which this statement was embodied, | 
thought there was no want of respect in publishing it. ‘ 

“5, You will perceive, if you refer to the preface of my sermon, that it was 
not published as an ‘ appeal against authority. | could not, indeed, (except 
as far as my oath to observe the statutes requires me,) recognise that as au- 
thority which neglected all the principles of law requisite to give authority to 
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OOS CHURCH MATTERS. 


asentence. Yet I did not publish my sermon as an appeal against it, but 


because such sore things had been currently circulated about my sermon (and, 
as usual, believed), that it became a duty to publish it, ‘ lest any be perplexed 
im consequence of all which had been lately said.’ 


‘“* Excuse this long intrusion. Yet it will not have been without its use, if 
any of us learn to judge more slowly of each other, and to speak less where 
one cannot speak favourably. In times of such serious difficulty and peril as 
the present, I am sure that the only safety is to make as large allowances, 
and to believe as well of one another, as we can. Your humble servant, 


“ E. B. Pusey. 
*“* Christ Church, Nov. 3, 1843.” 

The expression of Dr. Pusey, that Mr. Newman placed himself « fully 
and unreservedly” in the bishop’s hands, forbids the interpretation of his 
words, which otherwise would seem obvious. ‘That Mr. Newman sig- 
nified his intention, if he must give up the Tract, to give up the living 
too. For if he gave himself up unreservedly, of course he was willing, 
at the bishop’s desire, to give up the Tract, and retain the cure. In- 
deed, why he must have withdrawn under such circumstances is any- 
thing but apparent. His feelings seem to have been consulted with 
fastidious delicacy ; no recantation demanded, no pretext for raising the 
cry of persecution given; aud after all, he has resigned the cure, and 
maintained the ‘Tract. But the writer earnestly desires to follow Dr. 
Pusey’s counsel—he has followed it with the most self-denying perse- 
verance for months and years—to speak little when he cannot speak 
favourably. 

Nevertheless, from all the documents and statements which have 
preceded, it is impossible not to draw some general conclusions. — It 
is evident that in the course of the last ten years a party has 
sprung up which, rejecting successively from its body those who were 
disposed to retard its advance, has gained an importance and attained 
an influence through the boldest of the Tracts and the “ British Critic,’ 
which is leading to not generally anticipated results. There was at 
the commencement of this period a high-church party, as it was 
called—a numerous, respected, and influential body—and the « British 
Critic’? was understood to be their organ. How far it was satisfactory 
to them that Mr. Newman should undertake the office of its editor, we 
presume not to say, nor how long afterwards they continued to regard 
that periodical as their organ, but that in its progress it has divided 
and unnerved them, shaken the confidence of the laity in their spiritual 
heads, and rendered them, as a body, helpless and powerless, is a 
melancholy certainty. It is true that since that time Tract 90 has been 
republished, and the “ British Critic’ has changed editors, but Mr. 
Newman’s continued patronage and recent praise is evidence enough 
that it continues true to his principles ; and if some young critic spiced 
an article with popery rather stronger than he imagined could be 
palatable, it was not a/ways rejected on that account. a 

At last the high churchmen—not theslumberers over “hesternal port, 
and the church and king gentry, but true and warm-hearted Christian 
men, to whom the church of their fathers is dearer than their country, 
and who deplore the apathy from which they incessantly strive to rouse 
her, heeame alarmed. ‘The “ British Critic”? must lower its tone, or 
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be put down, and so it may be possibly in name, Hitherto they had 
coutented themselves with private disapprobation expressed to their 
immediate friends when anything very startling appeared in its pages ; 
but the public had no disclaimer by which to know this, and Mr. 
Rivington’s very respectable name seemed to vouch for the contrary 
supposition ; now they seriously make a move, and something is to 
be done, and perhaps it may not be too late. But whatever may be 
done by others, is it likely that the men who have been deriving an 
income from their contributions will cease to vend the same quality of 
article? Is it likely that the scholars who have gained so much in- 
fluence over the public mind will cease to enjoy that enviable power ? 
[s it likely that such pious men among them as really believe they 
are sustaining the pure spirit of Christianity, will hide their talents 
or desert their post? With what mingled feelings must they all re- 
gard this late attempt to withdraw a power which, but for the long 
sanction of the high church, they would never have attained, and 
which now they are little likely really to resign ! 

[t is confidently asserted that the able editor of the “ Christian Re- 
membrancer” quits his post. What connexion this may have with the 
changes in the “ British Critic,” the writer pretends not to say ; but he 
has pleasure in acknowledging the ability and good feeling with which 
that review has been lately conducted ; and though articles have ocea- 
sionally been rather “high,” as the ecclesiastical phrase would run, he 
has generally found much both useful and interesting in its pages. ‘The 
reason assigned for the change, however, is, that Mr. ——-~— is not 
“high” enough ; and if analogies are fair presumptions, the probability 
is, that after doing his utmost to accommodate his writers, he found he 
could not insert what his publisher could not refuse. A month or two 
will serve to shew whether the “ Christian Remembrancer” is to be the 
new “ British Critic.” 
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PREFERMENTS & CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Down1ncG Street, Nov. 20, 1843,— 
The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
the Right Rev, Father in God, Aubrey 
George Spencer, now Bishop of New- 
foundland, to be Bishop of the See of 
Jamaica.—The Queen has also been 
pleased to constitute one Archdeaconry, 
in and over the Bahama Islands, to be 
subordinate to the Bishoprie of Ja- 
maica, and to be styled the Archdeaconry 
of Bahamas; and her Majesty has heen 
pleased to appoint the Rev, Jolin M:Ca- 
meron Trew, Doctor in Divinity, to be 
Archdeacon thereof.— London Gazette. 


The Ven. John Lonsdale, Archdeacon of 
Middlesex, to be Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield. 

Rev. W. Alder, of St. Peter’s Coll., to 
the V. of White Notley, Essex. 

Rev. H. Allen, V. of St. Mary-le-Wig- 
ford, Lincoln, to the V. of Patcham, 
Sussex, 

Rev. J. G. Ansley, to the C. of St. 
George’s Church, Barnsley. 

Rev. James Balfour, to the V. of Eck- 
ington, Worcestershire; pats., the D. 
and C, of Westminster. 

Rev. Mr. Barton, to the C. of Berse and 
Minera, Derbyshire. 

Rev. W. H. Bateson, to the V. of Ma- 
dinzley, Oxon; pat , the Bishop of Ely. 
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Rev.W. H. Beauchamp, B.A., of Christ’s 


Coll., Camb., to the R. of Chedgrave, | 


Norfolk ; pat., Sir. W. Proctor, Bart. 
Rev. E, Leigh Bennett, to the V. of 
Long Sutton, Lincolnshire. 
Rev. Gilbert Beresford, to the R. of 
Hoby with Rotherby, Leicestershire. 


Rev. David Barclay Bevan, formerly of | 
Magdalen Hall, to the R. of Burton | 


Latimer, Northamptonshire. 


Rev. T. Booth, to the V. of Bedingham, | 


Norfolk ; pat., John Winn Gooch, of 
Woodton, Esq. 

Rev. G. Ayscough Booth, to the C. of 
West Braddenham, Norfolk. 


Rev, H. Boyce, late Assistant Minister | 
of Welbeck Chapel, to be Chaplain | 


to the Dowager Lady De Clifford. 
Rev. P. Brett, of Emmanuel Coll., 


| Rev. Whitwell Elwin, to 


Camb., to the C. of Great Linford, , 


Bucks. 


Rev. J. W. Brooks, V. of Clarborough, 
Notts, to the V. of St. Mary, Notting- | 


ham; pat., the Earl of Manvers. 
Rev. J. Bush, to Christ Church, Nailsea, 
Somerset. 
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Coll., Incumbent of the adjoining 
parish of St. Benedict, to the pastoral 
care of St. Peter’s Lincoln, 

Rev. Prince Crawford, to the Chaplaincy 
of St. James’s Cemetery. 

Rev. C. Day, to the R. of St. Swithin, 
Norwich; pat., the Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. 

Rev. A. Dene, V. of Rattery, Devon, to 
the R. of St. Athan, Llandaff, vacant 
by the d. of the Rev. J. R. Casberd. 

Rev. J. W. Devlin, to the C. of Bodney 
and Great Cressingham, Norfolk. 

Rev. T. Thompson Eager, late Assistant 
Minister of St. Margaret’s Holling- 
wood, Oldham, to the Incumbency of 
Portwood, Stockport, Cheshire. 

the u. of 

Ilemington-cum-Hardington, Somer- 


set. 

Rev. E. T. Evans, B.A., Scholar of Jesus 
Coll., Camb., to the P. C. of the 
English Church, Llanrwst. 


_ Rev. Evan T. Evans, B.A., to the C. of 


Rev. W. Carus, Fellow and Senior Dean , 


of Trin. Coll., Camb., to be one of 
the Chaplains to the Duke of Man- 
chester. 

Rev. T. Chapman, to the V. of Radford- 
Semele, Warwickshire. 

Rev. C. Childers, R. of Cantley, York- 
shire, to be British Chaplain at Nice. 


Rev. W. K. Clay, B.D, Minor Canon | 


of Fly, to the P. C. 
in that city. 

Rev. Woodthorpe Collett, to the R. of 
Normanton, Lincolnshire; pat., the 
Marquis of Bristol. 

Rev. S. Coates, Incumbent of Sowerby, 
near Thirsk, to a Prebendal Stall, or 
Canonry, in York Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Coker, R. of Radclive, Bucks, 
and Rural Dean, has been collated by 
the Bishop of Lincoln to the unen- 
dowed Prebend of Sleaford, in Lincoln 
Cathedral. 

Rev. B. F, Couch, of St. Peter’s Coll., 
Camb., to the C. of Sunderland. 

Rev. G. Coulcher, P. C. of St. Benedict, 
Cambridge, has been appointed Chap- 
lain to the Mayor of Cambridge, Row- 
land Morris Fawcett, Esq. 

Rev. G. Dacre, C. of Ecclesfield, York- 
shire, to be Assistant Curate of Trinity 
Church, Carlisle. 


of Holy Trinity 


Holywell, Flintsb. 

Very Rev. the Dean of Exeter, to the It. 
of Collaton, Rawleigh, Devonshire. 
Rev. J. Farrow, R. of Over Helmsley, 
Yorkshire, to be Chaplain to the Gate 

Helmsley Retreat. 

Rev. J. Grisdale Fawcett, P. C. of 
Stockton-on-the-Forest, to the V. of 
Warthill, Yorkshire. 

Rev. S. Fisher, B.A., to the C. of Shel- 
ton, Staffordshire. 

Rev. Il. Grey, M.A., late C. of Wooler, 
has been appointed to the C. of Jarrow. 

Rev. Brabazon Hallowes, B.A., of Lin- 
coln Coll., Oxon, io the P, C. of St. 
David’s, Denbigh. 


| Rev. H. Harding, R. of Aldndge-cum- 


Rev. J. Osmond Dakeyne, of Downing | 


Great Barr, Staffordshire, has been 
appointed Precentor in Lichfield Ca- 
thedral by the D, and C. 

Rev. H. Harrison, Incumbent of Christ 
Chureh, Kilndown, to be Domestic 
Chaniain to Lord Viscount Beresford, 

Rev, C. Hill, of Liverpool, to the In- 
cumbency of the new church of St. 
Katherine, Barton-upon-Irwell. 

Rev. T. H. Hill, to the C. of Wolverly. 
Worcestershire. 

Rev. G. F, Hill, to the C. of Clench- 
warton, Norfolk. 

Rev. T. Hollway, M.A., P.C. of Spilsby, 
and R. of Partney, to the Prebend of 
Stow Longa, Hunts, in Lincoln Ca- 
thedral. 
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Rev. T. Hope, to the P. C. of Hatton, in | 


the diocese of Worcester; pat., Mrs. 
Baker. 
Rev. C. H. Hosken, to the Assistant 
Curacy of Wellington, Somerset. 
Rev. E. Dudley Jackson, P. C. of St. 
Michael's, to the P. C. 


of Heaton | 


Norris, Manchester, vacant by the d. | 


of the Rev. C. P. Myddleton. 

Rev. EK. L. C. Jones, to the R. of Llan- 
gerniew, Denbighshire. 

Rev. R. Parry Jones, to the Curacy of 
Dweyvylchie, Carnarvonshire. 

Rev. W. J. Kennedy, C. of Kensington, 
to be Secretary of the National Society. 

Rev, WatsonKing, C. of Trinity Church, 
Leicester, to the P. C. of the Holy 
Trinity, Batley Carr, Dewsbury, York- 
shire, 

Rev. Godfrey Kingsford, to be Assistant 
Chaplain to the Milbank Penitentiary, 
Westminster. 

Rev. J. Stoughton Money Kyrle, of 
Emmanuel Coll., Camb., to the R. 
of Yatesbury, Wilts. 

Bev. W. Layng, B.A., of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, to the Curacies 
of Mablethorpe and Strubby, diocese 
of Lincoln, 

Rev. R. Leigh, to the R. of Halsall, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. T. Littlehales, Student of Christ- 
Church, Oxford, to the R. of Shering, 
Essex. 

Rev. S. J. Lockhart, to the V. of Hurst- 
bourne Prior with St. Mary Bourne, 
Hlampshire. 

Rev. Irwin Lloyd, to be Incumbent of 
the new church of Farsley, in the 
parish of Calverley, York. 

Rev. T. Lill Lowe, D.D., Dean of Exe- 


ee 


ter, and V. of Littleham, Devon, to | 


the R. of Collaton Rawleigh. 


Rev. H. Milne, tothe C, of Holm Hall, | 


Norfolk. 

Rev. J. L. Noot, to the Incumbency of 
St. James’s Church, Dudley. 

Rev. E. Parker, to the R. of Great Ox- 
endon, Northamptonshire. 

Rev.W.Parks, P.C. of Rainow, Maccles- 


| 


field, to the Incumbency of St. Bar- | 


nabas Openshaw, Manchester. 
Rev. H. Parry, Jun., Llanasa, to be 
Chapl. to Holywell Union Workhouse. 


Rev. A. Paton, to the C. of Weobley, | 


Herefordshire. | 
Rev. H. Pearson, V. of Norton, Derby- 
shire, to the V. of Prestbury, Cheshire. 
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Rev. C. Peers, to the C. of Banham, 
Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Leyborne Popham, R. of Chil- 
ton Foliatt, to be one of the Rural 
Deans of the Deanery of Marlborough. 

Rev. C. H, Potter, of St. John's Coll., 
Cambridge, to the R. of Gadsden, 
Cumberland, 

Rev. R. Pughe, to the P. C. of Meliden, 
llintshire. 

Rev. E. Reddall, to the C. of Marston 
St. Laurence, Northamptonshire. 

Rev. W. Richardson, to the Incumbency 
of Stainforth, Yorkshire. 

Rev. Foster Rogers, to the C, of Kitkby- 
Overblows, near Harewood, Yorksh. 

Rev. E. Nelson Rolfe, of Caius College, 
Cambr., to the R. of Town Barning- 
ham, Norfolk. 

Rev. G. Croke Rowden, Fellow of New 
College, to the Mastership of the Dio- 
cesan School, Southampton, 

Rev. C. Ryle, of Christ Church, to the 
R. of St. Thomas with St. Clement's, 
Winchester. 

Rev. J. Sinclair, V. of Kensington, and 
Chaplain to the Bishop of London, to 
be Archdeacon of Middlesex. 

Rev. W. Singleton, B.A., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to be Principal of 
Kingston College, Hull. 

Rev. W. 11, Strong, C. of Blackburn, to 
the Incumbency of St. George's, 
Chorley, Cheshire. 

Rev. Thos. Tate, C. of Edmonton, Mid- 
dlesex, to that Vicarage; pats., the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, 

Rev. Geo. Thompson, Master of the Free 
School, Wisbech, has been elected 
Master of the Free Grammar School, 
North Walsham, Norfolk. 

Rev, Lewis Tomlinson, M.A., of Salis- 
bury, to the V. of Caerwent, Mon- 
mouthshire, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. J. Probyn; D.& C. of Llandaff. 

Rev. Wim. Twyne, of Magdalene Coll., 
Camb., to the R. of Rayleigh, Essex. 

Rev. W. M. Wade, Incumbent of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Paisley, has been 
appointed by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Russell to the Deanery of Glasgow. 

Rev. T. Ward, late Minister of Percy 
Chapel, Charlotte-street, Vitzroy-sq., 
to be Minister of Bedford Chapel, Char- 
lotte-street, Bedford-square. 

Rev. T. Warner, to the Incnmbency of 
Trinity Church, Swansea. 

Rev. S. Wilkes Waud, President and 
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Fellow of Magdalene Coll., Camb., 
to the R. of Rettenden, Essex. 

Rev. W. Whall, R. of Thurning, to the 
R. of Little Gidding, Hunts. 

Rev. Jas. Park Whalley, of University 
Coll., to the R. of Illington, Norfolk ; 
pat., R. K. Long, Esq. 

Rev. J. White, to the V. of Stalham, 
Norfolk ; pat., Rev. B. Cubitt. 

Rev. ‘T. Williams, R. of Llanvapley, 
Monmouthshire, to the Archdeaconry 


of Llandaff. 


Hykeham, Lincolnshire, and Chaplain 
to the Castle at York. 

Rev. J. Foster, at Stapleton, near Liver- 
pool. 

Rev. R. Greenwood, Vicar of Colyton 
Rawleigh, Devon. 

Rev. J. Hudson, V. of Kendal, West- 
moreland. 

Rev. C. Ingle, V. of Osbaldwick, York- 
shire,and also of Haxby, Murton, and 
Strensall. 

Kev. T. Picton Jenkins, formerly Curate 
of Shalfleet, Isle of Wight. 

Rev. C. Littlehales, S.C.L., Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, 

Rev. T. Lomas, P. C. of Leeds, Kent. 

Rev. John Moore, Frant, Sussex. 


Rev. S. M. Morgan, Secretary to the 
Rev. R. Woodford, to the Second Mas- Irish Society of London, at Bristol. 


tership of Bishop's College, Bristol. Rev. J. Fletcher Muckleston, D.D., Pre- 
Rev. W. Woodford, to the Vice-Presi- bendary and Priest-Vicar of Lichfield, 

dency of Bristol College, Bath. Prebendary of Wolverhampton, and 
Rev. Philip Wynne York, to the R. of Vicar of Wybunbury, Cheshire. 


Rev. Lewis Williams, C. of Mounton, 
Monmouthshire, to the Rt. of Matherne, 
near Chepsiow, 

Rev. W. F. Woodcock, late Curate of 
Kendal, to the R. of Wethersock, 
Westmorland. 


Hawkeswell, Essex. Rev. W. HI. Nevile, R. of Cottesmore, 
Rev. C, Worthy, C. of St. David’s, and Rutlandshire. 


Assistant Master of the Grammar | Rev. R. Orme, V. of All Saints’, Lert- 
School, Exeter, has been appointed by ford, and R. of Essendon-with-Bay- 
the Mayor of Exeter, to be his Chap- ford, Herts, and one of Her Majesty’s 
lain. Tree Chaplains in Ordinary. 
Rev. J. Pattison, C. of Northwood, Isle 
RAY MEN OR > of Wight. 
Se Rev. J. Purcell, Vicar of Worminghall, 
Rev. F. H. Turner Barnwell, at Bury Bucks. 
St. Edmund’s. Rev. W. Lewis Kham, R. of Fersfield, 
Rev. Ek. J. Cathrow, formerly of Corpus Norfolk, and V. of Winkfield, Berks. 
Christi Coll., Camb., late of Oakwood | Rev.J. Richards, R. of St. Donat’s and 


Cottage, Surrey. V. of St. Bride’s Minor, Glamorgansh. 
Rev. Morgan Davies, R. of Llanarmon | Rev. H. Stanbury, S.C.L, Curate of 
Dyfiryn Ceiriog, Denbighshire. Trinity Church, Bristol. 
Rev. J. Fanshawe, Vicar of Frodsham, | Rev. W. Bate Strong, son of the Rev. 
Cheshire. W. Strong, Standground. 


Rev. S. Fennell, D.D., Principal of the | Rev. T. Tanner, V. of Burlesdon, and 
West Riding Proprietary School at V. of Ninehead, Somersetshire. 
Wakefield, at the Rectory, High Hoy- | Rev. E. Thomas, at Rolleston Hall, 
land, Leicestershire, 

Rev. W. Flower, jun., Rector of South 


ee 
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OXFORD. commute the degree of Master of Arts, 
for that of Bachelor in Civil Law. 

November 2. | In the same Convocation, G. Lidwell 
In a convocation holden this day, per- | Shannon, M.A., of Trinity Coll, Dublin, 
mission was granted to C. Hl. Borrett, | was admitted ad eundem. 


Esq. M.A. and Fellow of Magdalen, to | Ina congregation holden at the same 
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time, 
ferred : 
Buchel ‘lor in Divinity—The Rev. J. 
Rouse Bloxam, Fellow of Magdalen. 
Masters of Arts—Rev. G.T. Spring, 
FE.dmund Hall: Rev.T. Jackson ,Queen’s; 
Rev. Lloyd Sanders, Ch. Coll. ; Rev. 
V. E. Allfree, Wadham ; Rev. E. J. G. 
Hasluck, Pembroke; A. Bigge, Univer- 
sity ; J. Barber, Worcester. 


the following Degrees were con- 


Bachelors of Arts—Rev. H. Fyffe, 
New Inn Hall; S. Harward Archer, 


Exeter; J. O'Brien, Queen’s (incorpo- 
rated from Trinity Coll. Dublin. 

In a convocation holden on Monday, 
the Rev. W. Hunter, M A., Fellow of 
St. John’s, was unanimously elected lec- 
turer of St. Giles’s, in this city. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 31, the following 
gentlemen were elected Fellows of Uni- 
versity Coll. :—Mr. H. Ellison, B.A. of 
University, on the Perey foundation ; and 
Mr. J. Cox Algar, B.A. Scholar of Uni- 
versity, on Sir S. Bennet’s foundation. 


November 9. 


In a convocation holden on Tuesday 
last, J. R. Kenyon, Esq., D.C.L , Fellow 
of All Souls’, was unanimously elected 
Viuerian Professor of Common Law, in 
the room of the late Dr. P. 
New Coll. 

At the same time, the Rev. Archibald 
Hamilton Duthie, M.A., of Trinity, 
Camb., was admitted ad eundem. 

In a congregation holden on Thursday 
last, the following degrees were 
ferred. 

Masters of Arts—C, Manners Lush- 
ington, ( Fellow elect of All Souls’) Oriel ; 
Rev. W. D. Llall, Fellow of New Coll. 

In a convocation holden in the after- 
noon of the same day, it was unanimously 
resolved to grant, out of the University 
Chest, the sum of five hundred pounds 
to the National Fund in aid of the esta- 
blishment and support of schools in the 
manufacturing and mining districts, 

On Friday last, the following gentle- 
men were elected Fellows of All Souls’ 
Coll. :—W. F. Hotham, M.A. Ch. Ch. ; 
C. Cavendish Clifford, B.A. Ch. Ch.; 
A. Bigge, M.A. Ch. Ch.; C. Manners 
Lushington, B.A. Oriel; F. A. Goul- 
burn, B.A. Merton, 

On Monday, the Rev, W 
M.A., one of the Senior 


COli- 


. Thompson, 
Fellows of 


Williams, of 


| 
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the Headship of St. Edmund Hall, eaused 
by the death of the late Rev. Dr. Gray- 
son. This election was afterwards con- 
firmed by the Vice-chancellor with the 
usual formalities, 


November 17. 


In a congregation holden on Friday» 
the Rev. W. C. Howell, of Brasennose> 
and Mr. F. A. Goulburn, of Merton» 
were admitted to the degree of Master o! 
Arts. 

Ina congregation holden on Thurs- 
day, the following degrees were conferred : 

Doctors in Civil Law—C. W. Bor- 


' rett, Fellow of Magdalen; Rev. W. D. 


Queen's, was elected to the Vacancy in | 


J. Bridgman, Wadham, 

Bachelor in’ Divinity—Rev. 
Whorwood, Fellow of Magdalen. 

Masters of Arts—R. Cholmeley, Fel- 
low of Magdalen; Rev. G. J. Davie, 
Exeter; Rev. R. Underwood, St. John’s; 
J. W. de Longueville Giffard, Merton ; 
Rev. Ll. Boys, Worcester; Rev. W. J. 
Whately, Student of Ch, Ch. ; Rev. F. 
Leigh Colvile, Trinity; G. Lidwill 
Shannon, Pembroke, (incorporated from 
Trinity College, Dublin.) 


we Bi. 


Bachelors of Arts.—R. G. Linzee, 
Ch. Ch., grand comp.; J. Bleaymire 
Steel, Exeter, grand comp.; H. Frazer 


W alter, J. J. Jackson, F. Pitman, A. 
Jekin Dayman, J. C. Blomfield, H. 
Willoughby Adams, Exeter; Forster G. 
Simpson, Edmund Hall; T. Griffith 
Veyton, St. Mary Hall; H. Addington, 
J. W. Atkinson, Lincoln ; EK. Kilvert, 
Alban Hall; C. HL. Angell, (lueen’s ; 
H. Stretton, Rev.G. Woodbury Spooner, 
Magdalen Hall; J. Chambers, All 
Souls; J. J. Ifolford, G. Taswell, J. 
Copner Wynne Edwards, Brasennose ; 
Mm Ey FP. — J. Giles, G. H. 
Turner, Balliol; Cadwallader Coker 
Adams, W. Holt, Merton; Sanford G, 
Scobell, N. J. Moody, Oriel; F. Corbett 
Pigott, S. Price Davies, Ch. Ch,; W 
E. C. Austin, Il. W. Norman, Fellows 
of New Coll. ; A. Cooper, St. John’s ; 
J. Williams Roberts, Scholar of Jesus ; 
J. Hughes, Evan Lewis Davies, E. W. 
Thelwall, Jesus; W.J. Dry, W. Wil- 
son, Wadham; C. Bennett Calley, FE. 
T. Waters, G. Chinnery Tooth, W. 
Scarlett Vale, Worcester; S. R. Lockey, 


Pembroke; W. C. Newcome, Owen 
Blathwayte Tyler, Trinity. 
On Wednesday last, Mr. Villiers 
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Fellow of Magdalene Coll., Camb., | 
to the R. of Rettenden, Essex. 

Rev. W. Whall, R. of Thurning, to the 
R, of Little Gidding, Haunts. | 

Rev. Jas. Park Whalley, of University | 
Coll., to the R. of Illington, Norfolk ; 
pat., R. K. Long, Esq. 

Rev. J. White, to the V. of Stalham, 
Norfolk ; pat., Rev. B. Cubitt. 

Rev. T. Wiiliams, R. of Llanvapley, 
Monmouthshire, to the Archdeaconry 
of Llandaff. 

Rev. Lewis Williams, C. of Mounton, 
Monmouthshire, to the R.of Matherne, 
near Chepsiow, 

Rev. W. F. Woodcock, late Curate of 
Kendal, to the R. of Wethersock, 
Westmorland. 

Rev. R. Woodford, to the Second Mas- 
tership of Bishop's College, Bristol. 
Rev. W. Woodford, to the Vice-Presi- 

dency of Bristol College, Bath. 

Rev. Philip Wynne York, to the R. of 
Hawkeswell, Essex. 

Rev. C, Worthy, C. of St. David’s, and 
Assistant Master of the Grammar 
School, Exeter, has been appointed by 
the Mayor of Exeter, to be his Chap- 
lain. 





———— 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Rev. F. H. Turner Barnwell, at Bury 
St. Edmund's. 

Rev. E. J. Cathrow, formerly of Corpus 
Christi Coll., Camb., late of Oakwood 
Cottage, Surrey. 

Rev. Morgan Davies, R. of Llanarmon 
Dyfiryn Ceiriog, Denbighshire. 

Rev. J. Fanshawe, Vicar of Frodsham, 
Cheshire. 

Rev. S. Fennell, D.D., Principal of the 
West Riding Proprietary School at 
Wakefield, at the Rectory, High Hoy- 
land. 

Rev. W. Flower, jun., Rector of South 


Hykeham, Lincolnshire, and Chaplain 
to the Castle at York. 

Rev. J. Foster, at Stapleton, near Liver- 

ol. 

Rev. R. Greenwood, Vicar of Colyton 
Rawleigh, Devon. 

Rev. J, Hudson, V. of Kendal, West- 
moreland. 

Rev. C. Ingle, V. of Osbaldwick, York- 
shire,and also of Haxby, Murton, and 
Strensall. 

Rev. T. Picton Jenkins, formerly Curate 
of Shalfleet, Isle of Wight. 

Rev. C, Littlehales, S.C.L., Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. 

Rev. T, Lomas, P. C. of Leeds, Kent. 

Rev. John Moore, Frant, Sussex. 

Rev. S. M. Morgan, Secretary to the 
Irish Society of London, at Bristol. 
Rev. J. Fletcher Muckleston, D.D., Pre- 
bendary and Priest-Vicar of Lichfield, 
Prebendary of Wolverhampton, and 

Vicar of Wybunbury, Cheshire, 

Rev. W.H. Nevile, R. of Cottesmore, 
Rutlandshire. 

Rev. R. Orme, V. of All Saints’, Lert- 
ford, and R. of Essendon-with-Bay- 
ford, Herts, and one of Her Majesty’s 
Chaplains in Ordinary. 

Rev. J, Pattison, C. of Northwood, Isle 
of Wight. 

Rev. J. Purcell, Vicar of Worminghall, 
Bucks. 

Rev. W. Lewis Rham, R. of Fersfield, 
Norfolk, and V. of Winktield, Berks. 

Rey. J. Richards, R. of St. Donat’s and 
V. of St. Bride’s Minor, Glamorgansh. 

Rev. H. Stanbury, S.C.L, Curate of 
Trinity Church, Bristol. 

Rev. W. Bate Strong, son of the Rev. 
W. Strong, Standground. 

Rev. T. Tanner, V. of Burlesdon, and 
V. of Ninehead, Somersetshire. 

Rev. E. Thomas, at Rolleston Hall, 
Leicestershire. 
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November 2. 


In a convocation holden this day, per- | 


mission was granted to C. Hl. Borrett, 
Esq. M.A. and Fellow of Magdalen, to 








commute the degree of Master of Arts, 
for that of Bachelor in Civil Law. 

In the same Convocation, G. Lidwell 
Shannon, M.A.,, of Trinity Coll. Dublin, 
was admitted ad eundem. 

In a congregation holden at the same 
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time, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—The Rev. J. 
Rouse Bloxam, Fellow of Magdalen. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. G. T. Spring, 
Edmund Hall: Rev.T. Jackson,Queen’s; 
Rev. Lloyd Sanders, Ch. Coll.; Rev. 
W. E. Allfree, Wadham ; Rev. E. J. G. 
Hasluck, Pembroke; A. Bigge, Univer- 
sity; J. Barber, Worcester. 

Bachelors of Arts—Rev. H. Fyffe, 
New Inn Hall; S. Harward Archer, 
Exeter; J. O'Brien, Queen’s (incorpo- 
rated from Trinity Coll. Dublin. 

In a convocation holden on Monday, 


the Headship of St. Edmund Hall, eaused 
by the death of the late Rev. Dr. Gray- 


' son. This election was afterwards con- 


firmed by the Vice-chancellor with the 
usual formalities, 


November 17. 


In a congregation holden on Friday» 
the Rev. W. C. Howell, of Brasennose> 
and Mr. F. A. Goulburn, of Merton> 
were admitted to the degree of Master o! 
Arts. 

Ina congregation holden on Thurs- 


| day, the following degrees were conferred : 


the Rev. W. Hunter, M A., Fellow of | 


St. John’s, was unanimously elected lec- 
turer of St. Giles’s, in this city. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 31, the following 
gentlemen were elected Fellows of Uni- 
versity Coll. :—Mr. H. Ellison, B.A. of 
University, on the Percy foundation ; and 
Mr. J. Cox Algar, B.A. Scholar of Uni- 
versity, on Sir S. Bennet’s foundation. 


November 9. 
In a convocation holden on Tuesday 
last, J. R. Kenyon, Esq., D.C.L , Fellow 


of All Souls’, was unanimously elected 
Viuerian Professor of Common Law, in 


the room of the late Dr. P. Williams, of 


New Coll. 

At the same time, the Rev. Archibald 
Hamilton Duthie, M.A., of Trinity, 
Camb., was admitted ad eundem. 

In a congregation holden on Thursday 
last, the following degrees were con- 
ferred. 

Masters of Arts—C, Manners Lush- 
ington, ( Fellow elect of All Souls’) Oriel ; 
Rev. W. D. Hall, Fellow of New Coll. 

In a convocation holden in the after- 
noon of the same day, it was unanimously 
resolved to grant, out of the University 
Chest, the sum of five hundred pounds 
to the National Fund in aid of the esta- 
blishment and support of schools in the 
manufacturing and mining districts. 

On Friday last, the following gentle- 
men wereelected Fellows of All Souls’ 
Coll. :—W. F. Hotham, M.A. Ch. Ch. ; 
(. Cavendish Clifford, B.A. Ch. Ch. ; 
A. Bigge, M.A. Ch. Ch.; C. Manners 


Lushington, B.A. Oriel; F. A. Goul- | T 


burn, B.A. Merton, 

On Monday, the Rev. W. Thompson, 
M.A., one of the Senior Fellows of 
Queen's, was elected to the vacancy in 


————————————— — 


} 


Doctors in Civil Law—C. W. Bor- 
rett, Fellow of Magdalen; Rev. W. D. 
J. Bridgman, Wadham, 

Bachelor in’ Divinity—Rev. T. HU. 
Whorwood, Fellow of Magdalen, 

Masters of Arts—K. Cholmeley, Fel- 
low of Magdalen; Rev. G. J. Davie, 
Exeter; Rev. R. Underwood, St. John’s; 
J. W. de Longueville Giffard, Merton ; 
Rev. Il. Boys, Worcester; Rev. W. J. 
Whately, Student of Ch, Ch. ; Rev. F. 
Leigh Colvile, Trinity; G. Lidwill 
Shannon, Pembroke, (incorporated from 
Trinity College, Dublin. ) 

Bachelors of Arts.—R. G. Linzee, 
Ch. Ch., grand comp.; J. Bleaymire 
Steel, Exeter, grand comp.; H. Frazer 
Walter, J. J. Jackson, F. Pitman, A. 
Jekin Dayman, J. C. Blomfield, H. 
Willoughby Adams, Exeter ; Forster G. 
Simpson, Edmund Hall; T. Griffith 
Veyton, St. Mary Hall; H. Addington, 
J. W. Atkinson, Lincoln; E. Kilvert, 
Alban Hall; C. Hl. Angell, Queen’s ; 
H. Stretton, Rev.G. Woodbury Spooner, 
Magdalen Hall; J. Chambers, All 
Souls; J. J. Holford, G. Taswell, J. 
Copner Wynne Edwards, Brasennose ; 
H. E. F. Lambert, J. Giles, G. H, 
Turner, Balliol; Cadwallader Coker 
Adams, W. Holt, Merton; Sanford G, 
Scobell, N. J. Moody, Oriel; F. Corbett 
Pigott, S. Price Davies, Ch. Ch,; W. 
E. C. Austin, Il. W. Norman, Fellows 
of New Coll. ; A. Cooper, St. John’s ; 
J. Williams Roberts, Scholar of Jesus ; 
J. Hughes, Evan Lewis Davies, E. W. 
Thelwall, Jesus; W.J. Dry, W. Wil- 
son, Wadham; C. Bennett Calley, FE. 
I. Waters, G. Chinnery Tooth, W. 
Scarlett Vale, Woreester; S. R. Lockey, 
Pembroke; W. C. Newcome, Owen 
Blathwayte Tyler, Trinity. 


On Wednesday last, Mr. Villiers 
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Chernocke Smith (from Winchester Col- 
lege), was admitted actual Fellow of New 
College, being of kindred to the founder. 

Wednesday being the day appointed 
for hearing counsel on the objection 
taken by Mr. Cary, the proctor of Mr. 
Macmullen, to the admission of the ap- 
peal of the Regius Professor, the delegates 
of congregation assembled at ten o'clock. 
Mr. Macmallen’s proctor, however, ap- 
peared absolutely, having withdrawn his 
protest. The court then directed that 
counsel should be heard on the 29th of 
November, on the original question, viz., 
the admissibility of the libel. 


November 24. 


in a convocation holden yesterday, it 
was unanimously resolved to give 25/, 
from the university chest towards the 
erection of a school-room at Kirkdale, 
Yorkshire. 

In the same convocation, a letter was 
read from the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
returning his own and the thanks of the 
cathedral committee of Calcutta, for the 
grant lately made by the university to the 
new cathedral now erecting in the metro- 
politan city, of more than 300 volumes 
meen at the University Press. His 
ordship states that the cathedral is in so 
forward a state as to encourage a hope 
that, in eighteen months from the date of 
his letter (Aug. 9), the whole edifice will 
be ready for consecration. 

In a congregation holden at the same 
time, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :-— 

Doctors in Divinity—C. H. Hutton, 
R. Meadows White, Fellows of Mag- 
dalene. 

Masters of Arts—W. Godfrey What- 
man, Ch. Ch. grand comp.; Rev. I. 
Smith, Student of Ch. Ch.; Rev. F. 1. 
Bennett, Ch. Ch.; Rev. R. Drummond 
Burrell Rawnsley, Magdalene ; Rev. W. 
Darnell, Corpus Christi; Rev. T. Pal- 
ling Lite, Trimty. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. Smith, Lin- 
coln ; T. Green, F. Grant Hartwell, New 
Inn Hall; L. F. Burrows, Scholar of 
Wadham ; C. C, Mainwaring, Oriel; J. 
Gibson Cazenove, Scholar of Brasennose ; 
C. W. Eddy, W. C. Bache, Brasennose ; 
W. A. B. Cator, Postmaster of Merton ; 
W. H. Lucas, W. Cole, Merton; R. 
Bethell, Exeter; H. F. Mallet, Balliol ; 
A. W. Loveband, FE. North Maddock, 


2 oe 
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F. Bussell, Worcester; W. D. Scoones, 
Trinity. 

On Thursday the 16th inst., the Rector 
of Exeter College was elected President 
of the Oxford Female Penitentiary, in 
the room of the late President of Corpus 
Christi College. 


re 


CAMBRIDGE. 





October 28. 


On the 25th of October, her Majesty, 
Prince Albert, and suite, honoured this 
University with a visit: the day was a 
complete holiday, and their reception 
was most enthusiastic and flattering. 

The following students have passed 
the voluntary theological examination, 
and been approved:—J. B. Ansted, 
Christ’s; C. Babington, St. John’s ; 
G. J. Boudier, King’s; D. Foggo, St. 
John’s; J. R. Foot, Sidney; 1. Havi- 
land, St. John’s; H. C. Hawtrey, Em- 
manuel; H. Kirwan, King’s; C. P. 
Male, Christ’s; A. Martell, St. John’s; 
H. Shuker, St. John’s; R. Stevens, 
Queens’; F. H. Wilkinson, St. John’s. 


November 4. 


The Seatonian Prize, for the best 
English poem on a sacred subject, bas 
been adjudged to the Rev. Thomas 
Rawson Birks, M.A., Fellow of Trinity, 
Subject: ‘* Faith, Hope, and Charity,” 

On Wednesday last, W. R. Ick, B.A,, 
Mathematical Lecturer, was elected a 
Foundation Fellow. On the same day, 
Edward Spencer, B.A., was elected 
Taylor’s Mathematical Lecturer. The 
following were also elected foundation 
scholars: — Evans, Ivatt, Cook, and 
Dale. 

Ata congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following degrees were conferred :—~ 

Doctor in Divinity.—J. H. Brooke 
Mountain, Trinity. 

Master of Arts.—C. Griffith Smith, 
Clare Hall; E. Long, King’s; S. Long- 
hurst, Queens’; J. Spence, Christ’s ; A, 
Hudson Shadwell, St. John’s; C. J. 
Bayley, Trinity. 

Bachelor in Medicine.—UH. William 
Fuller, Caius. 

Bachelor of Arts,—J, Gawen, Trinity 
Hall. 

At the same congregation, the follow- 
ing graces passed the senate :— 

Whereas by a grace of the 2nd of 
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June, 1838, the examination of the 
Questionists who are candidates for ma- 
thematical honours begins on the Monday 
preceding the first Monday in the Lent 
Term: That in January next the said 
examination do begin on the Wednesday 
week preceding the first Monday in the 
Lent Term, and do continue on the 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of that 
week, and on the Monday and Tuesday 
of the following week. 

To appoint Mr. Goodwin, of Caius, 
and Mr, Reyuer, of St. John’s, mathe- 
matical examiners of the questionists 
who are candidates for honours in Jan. 
next, 

To appoint Mr. Aasted, of Jesus, and 
Mr. Mathison, of Trinity, mathematical 
examiners of the questionists who are 
not candidates for honours. 

To appoint Mr. Bates, of Christ’s, and 
Mr. Warter, of Magdalen, classical 
examiners of the questionists. 

To appoint Mr. Clark, of Christ's, and 
Mr. Lewthwaite, of Magdalen, exa- 
miners of the questionists in the Acts of 
the Apostles, and in Paley’s Moral Phi- 
losophy. 

To re-appoint Mr. Freeman, of Peter- 
House, an examiner of the classical 
tripos of the ensuing year. 

To re-appoint Mr. Currey, of St. 
John’s, an examiner of the classical 
tripos of the ensuing year. 

To appoint Mr. Hildyard, of Christ’s, 


an examiner of the classical tripos of the | 


ensuing year. 

To appoint Mr. May, of Magdalen, 
an examiner of the classical tripos of the 
ensuing year. 


To appoint Mr. John Smith, of | 


Christ’s, an examiner at the previous 
examination, in the Lent and Michaelmas 
terms of the year 1844. 

To appoint Mr. Bright, of Magdalen, 
an examiner at the previous examinations, 
in the Lent and Michaelmas terms of 
the year 1844. 

To appoint Mr. Barnard Smith, of 
Peter- House, an examiner at the previous 
examinations, in the Lent and Michael- 
mas terms of the year 1844. 

To appoint Mr. Wray, of St. John’s, 
an examiner at the previous examinua- 
tions, in the Lent and Michaelmas terms 
of the year 1844. 


d ac i 
To allow Mr. Skinner, of Jesus, to | 


resume his regency. 
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Toallow Mr. Bernard, Hebrew teacher, 
thirty pounds from the university chest. 


November 11. 


At the statuteablecongregation, holden 
on Saturday last, the Kev. William 
Ilodgson, D.D., Master of St. Peter's 
college, and rector of Glaston, in the 
county of Rutland, was elected \ice- 
Chancellor of this University for the 
ensuing year, 

The St. John Port Latin exhibition of 
50/., recently founded in St. John’s coll. 
for the best proficient in classical learning 
among the freshmen whose names shalt 
have been entered on the college boards 
before the end of the Easter term next 
preceding their residence, was yesterday 
adjudged to Headlam. The inerits of 
Gough were favourably noticed by the 
examiners, 

The late Mr. Norris having deft 12d. 
a-year for the purchase of a medal and 
some books, as a premium for: the 
best Prose English Essay on a subject 
selected agreeably to certain directions 
contained in bis will, the Norrisian Pro- 
fessor has given notice that the subject 
of the present year is, ‘* By one offering 
Christ has perfected for ever them that 
are sanctified.” —Heb, x. 13. 


November 18. 


At a congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following degrees were conferred ;— 

Doctor in Divinity, (by royal man- 
date.)—.). Lonsdale, King's Coll., Lord 
Bishop of Lichfield. 

Masters of Arts.—Uenry Goldsmith 
Vigne, St. Peter's ; Sotherton Backler, 
St. John's. 

Bachelor in the Cwil Law.—D., C, 
Baynes, Sidney. 

Bachelorsof Arts, —E. Sayres, Trinity ; 
F. Burton Danby, Catharine Hall; P. 
Pendock Neale, Queens’; J. H. Pol- 
lexfen, Queens’; W. Balmbro Flower 
Magdalene. 

At the same congregation, the follow- 
ing graces passed the Senate :— 

To allow Mr, Burdakin, of Clare 
Hall, to resume his Regeney. 

To allow Mr, John Smith, of Christ's 
College, to resume his Regeucy. 

To retain in the Senate-house, fittings 
occupying the places of those prepared 
for the royal visit which remained on 
Nov. 1—namely, raised steps on the 
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north and south side of the Regent- 
house ; raised steps in the east gallery ; 
rails separating the west gallery; and 
the canopy of the throne; and to ap- 
point the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Paget, of 
Caius College, and Mr. Birkett, of Em- 
manuel College, a Syndicate to superin- 
tend the execution of those fittings in 
such a manner, that they may not disfi- 
gure the Senate-house. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Master of Christ’s College, the Master 
of Caius College, the Master of Trinity 
College, the Lucasian, Plumian, and 
Lowndean Professors, Professor Miller, 
of St. John’s College, Mr. Cookson, of 
St. Peter’s College, Mr. Kingsley, of 
Sidney Sussex College, Mr. O'Brien, of 
Caius College, and Mr. Ellis, of Trinity 
College, a Syndicate to visit the Observa- 
tory ull November, 1644. 

lo authorize the payment of 285/. 16s. 
to the Plumian Professor, in conformity 
with the regulations adopted 27th Feb. 
1829, the net receipts of the Plomian 
Professorship in the last year having 
amounted to 214/. 4s. 

To appoint Dr. Phelps, Master of 
Sidney Sussex College, a Syndic of the 
Pitt Press. 

The third grace, respecting the Se- 
nate-house fittings, was carried in the 
white-hood. house, by 15 to 8. It was 
unopposed in the black-hood-bouse, 

Mr. L. H. Rumsey has been elected to 
one of the Scholarships attached to the 
Hereford School. 


November 25. 


On Wednesday last, E. Hanson De- | 


nison, Esq.. M.A. of Trinity, was called 
to the degree of Barrister-at-law, by the 
Ifon. Society of Lincoln’s-inn. 

On Saturday last, John Carlen Heath, 
M.A., (B.A. 1837,) Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, was called to the Bar by the Hon. 
Society of the Inner Temple. 

ee 
DURHAM UNIVERSITY. 
At a convocation holden on Tuesday, 


Oct. 24, the Rev. T. Williamson Peile, 
late Fellow of Trinity Coll. Camb., and 


Head Master of Repton School, was ad- | 
vanced to the degree of D.D., by a vote | 


of the House. 


The following persons were presented 


and admitted ad eundem:— Rev. G. 


Sandbach, M.A., Brasennose coll, Ox- | 
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ford; Rev. P. Leigh, M.A., Trinity 
coll., Camb.; Rev. W. C. King, M.A., 
Corpus Christi coll., Camb. ; KE. Stuart, 
B.A. New Inn Hall, Oxford. 

The following degrees were conferred : 

Master of Arts—T. C. Thompson, 
B.A., Fellow of the University. 

Bachelors of Arts—Rev.G. Edmunds, 
Walker Featherstonehaugh, R. Loxham, 
all of University coll., Durham. 

The Rev. C. T. Whitley, M.A., and 
the Rev. E. Massie, M.A., were nomi- 
nated to the office of Proctor; and the 
Rev. D. Melville, M.A., and the Rev. 
Brereton E. Dwarris, M.A., to the office 
of Pro-proctor, and made the requisite 
declarations. W. Lloyd Wharton, M.A., 
was nominated by the Warden, and ap- 
proved by the house, to be auditor of the 
University accounts. 

J. Pemberton, Esq., of Sherbourne 

| Hall, in the county of Durham, has lately 
bequeathed a sum for the endowment of 

| one Fellowship and two Scholarships at 
the University. 


Micuaetmas Term, 1843. 
PIRST AND SECOND EXAMINATION OF 
STUDENTS IN ARTS. 


Examiners — The Professor of Di- 
vinity, D.D., the Rev. David Melville, 
M.A., the Rev. John Gibson, M.A. 

Class Paper—Class 1. Bednall, Kew- 
ley, Prior, Taylor, Waite. 2. Alderson, 
Davison, Erskine, Green, Townson. 3. 
Coombs, Freeth, Hayton, Gibson, (Thos. 
U.) 4. Hall, Pattenson, Smith (Edw.), 
Wilkinson. 5. Cochrane, Douglas, 
| Miller, Wilson. 6. Loxham, Mason, 
Richards, Thomas. 7. Atkinson, Ford, 
Gibson (R.), and Woodford, 


FIRST EXAMINATION OF ENGINEER 
STUDENTS. 


a 


Examiners.—The Professor of Mathe- 
matics, 3.D_, the Reader in Chemistry, 
M.A., Robert Hodgson, Civil Engineer. 

Class Puper.—Class 2, Grey, Chas. 
G. 5. Johnson, G. 

At the annual Examination, J. Waite 
and R. Taylor were elected Prizemen ; 
and R. Taylor and G. E. Green, Scholars 
of the first and second year. 

——- 


DUBLIN. 


B.A. Decree Examination, 1843. 
—The following is a list of the degrees 
in honours in mathematics and physics. 
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Senior Moderators— 1. Haughton, Junior Moderators.—[None appoint. 
S. 32. Collins, M.; 3. Whiteford, E. ; ed.] The Examiners were—Rev. W. 
4. Tebeando, O.; 5. Allman, G. J.; | Lee, M.A., J. H. Jellett, M.A., G. Sal- 
6. Shaw, G. F. mon, B.A., Fellows of Trinity College. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


BIRTHS, Mercier, Rev. L. P., Glasgow. 
Or Sons—The Lady of oo F nos Brownlow, Gt. Poaton R., 
Arundel, Rev, W. H., Cheriton R., Fitzpaine. sa 8 
Briiger, Rev, J., St. Clare Cottage, tele of | i arta Bam hs Olan i ae 
i 


he | Smyth, Rev, S. B,, C. of Barling, Essex. 
Bull, Rev. A. N., formerly of Sidney Sussex - ere Ne A lr Maer whl SM 
Coll., Camb. 


Symonds, Rev. A. R., Heart Master of Bishop 
Burton, Rev, E. W., Barnton P., Cheshire, 


Corrie’s Gratomar School, at Maras. 
Conawell, Rev. I. T., Steeple with Stangate Teale, Rev. W. H., Roystone V,, Herts. 
ey ELSSex. 


Walters, Rev. T. D., at Congresbury, Somers. 
Emerton, Rev. J. A., Hanwell, Middlesex. 


Williams, Rev.J*, at Stamford Hill. 
Escott, Rev. W. S., Brompton Ralph R. , 28. 
Forbes, Rev. E., Ramee ny fi eee 


Frost, Rev. P., Pembrake-place, Camh. | Rev. D. Akenhead, of University Coll., to 
Garrett, Rev. J, Y., at Elton P., Notts. Stary, Caled, ©, | Oe Me oan Ta» of 
Hall, Rev. C. R., at Grove House, Staple- | ,, Wottield House, Gateshead, Durham. 





grove. Rev. W. E, Allfree, of Wadham Coll., to 
Hanmick, Rev. St. Vincent, at Milton Abbot, |_Elizabeth, e. d. of H. Hopkins, Esq., Ash- 
Devon. | _ urst Lodge, Surrey. ' 
Hollond, Rey. E., at Benhal! Lodge, Suffolk. | Rev. W. Barnes, r. of Brixton Deverill, Wilts, 
Johnson, Rev. W. L., at Binderton House, | ™ Elizabeth Dickson, y- d. of the late R. 
Su-sen. Surre, Esq., of the Cragg, Yorkshire. 


Lucas, Rev. Gibson, Stone V., Staffordshire, Rev. E. Tomson Bidwell, r. of Orcheston St. 
Mano, Rey. W. H. G., Bowden V., Cheshire. Mary, Wilts, to Frederica Emma Laura 
Parry, Rev. T., Kenilworth V. Spencer, second d. of the Rev. F. H. Car- 
Phillips, Rev. T., Dewsale V., Herefordsh. | rington, r. of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 

Potter, Rev. R., C. of Clehonger, Herefordsh. Rev. I. A. Bolton, of Queens’ Coll., Camb. , 
Rogers, Rev. Aaron, at Cheltenham. to Caroline, e. d. of Mr. W. Chowler, of 


Tomkins, Rev. W., V. of Lavendon, Bucks. Wiseton. ’ : ne ft 
Turner, Rev. W. H,, Banwell V., Somerset. Rev. H. Brown, P. \ 1 Of St. James's, Cur- 
Williams, Rev. H. J., Buckland Denuam V, tain-road, Shoreditch, London, to Maria, 

Sousabettahive. e. d. of the Right Hon, and Right Rev. the 
Wyche, Rev. J. P. T., at Cranfield, Beds. Lord Bishop of London. 


Rev. J. W. Bryan, of Cliddesden, Hants, to 


Or Daucurers—The Lady of | Ellen Susanna, d. of the late Rev. B. Mar- 


Adams, Rev. P. B., Hopesay R., Salop. | shall, of ow, Devon, 

Annesley, Rev. W., C. of Ebrington, Glouces- | Rev. W. H. Carwithen, r. of Challacombe, 
tershire. ' to Louisa Albertina, second d. of the Rev. 

Bateman, Rev. Josiah, Huddersfield V. J. Dene, of Horwood House. yy 

Beavor, Rev. H. N., Gringly-on-the-Hill V., | Rev. L. E. G. Clarke, r. of Kinnersley, 
Notts. Herelorishire, to Isabella Horatia, third a. 

rown, Rev. H., Kirkheaton P., Northumb. | of Su Thomas Butler, Bart. 

Caffin, Rev. G. R., Brimpton V., Berks. | Rev. T. G. Clarke, B.A., of Queen # Coll., 

Clarke, Rev. C., Yakely V., Essex. | gon of the Kev. T. Clarke, v. of Mitchel- 

Clive, Rev. A., Solihull R., Warwick. dever, Hants, to Matilda Birbara, y. d. of 

Cox, Rev. C. H., late student of Christ F. Coventry, Esq., of Henbury, Dorset. 
Church, Oxon, Rev. F. M. Cunningham, c. of Lowestoft, to 


; ? ; Ce ice C . d. of the late Sir E 
Gregory, Rev. F. T., C. of Loose, Kent. Alice Charlotte, e. de . . 
i v. R. H., C. of Corfe Castle Poore, Bart., of Cuffna.l’s, Hampstire. 
Groce, Revs tii rEg: Rae Come | Ray. G. Bi, Davys. Beha of Dalek Gal 
Harrison, Rev. W. G., C. of Hart, Durham, | Oxon, to Catherine Augusta, » d. of Alex. 
Hebert, Rev. C., Lechlade V., Gloucestersb. | , cag Ean of macy Ba aise 
P , 5 V., Hunts. tev, H. SS Eyre, to Maria Charlotte, secone 
Horver, Rev. Josep os ee P.’Mile Fad. | dof the late J. Carbonell, Haq, 


Leonard, Rev. T. B., Aynhoe. Rev. W. C, Fearon, of St. John’s Coll, to 


) 
it 
; 
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Eliza, e. d. of the Rev. W. Forge, r. of | 


King ’s Stanley, Gloucestershire. 
Rev. W. A. Francis, c. of Paglesham, Essex, 


and domestic chaplain to the Earl of Meath, | 


to Emily, second d. of the Rev. S. B. Ward, 
r. of Quinton. 


Rev.J P. T. Lazarus, Professor of Hebrew, | 


to Lucy Ann Chapman, of Cottingham, 
onlyd. of the late B. Chapman, Esq., s. 

Rev. H. R. Lloyd, v. of Carew, to Harriett, 
d. of the Hon. and Right Rev. Edward, late 
Lord Bishop of Hereford. 

Rev. S. C. Malan, c. of Alverstoke, Hants, to 
Caroline Selina, second d. of the Rev. C. 
M. Mount, chaplain to the Lord we of 
Bath and Wells, and Prebendary of Wells 


cathedral. 
Rev. E. W. Milaer, officiating chaplain to the 
garrison of Portsmouth, to Emily Mundell, 
. d. of the Rev. C. Champness, v. of Lang- 


Rev. J. Hoare Moor, demy of Magdalen Coll., 
to Emma Jane, y. d. ef the late Capt. Gil- 
bert G. Maitland, of the Madras European 

iment. 


Rev. M. A. Nicholson, Incumbent of Christ | 


Church, Accrington, to Anna Maria, y. d. 


House,near Ac crington. 

Rev. Pros ser Pearce, r. of Llanmadoch, Gla- 
morgan, to Miss Baron, of Bodmin, Corn- 
wall. 

Rev. J. L. F. Russell, of Eversden, Cambsh., 


to Elizabeth, second d. of the late J. King, | 


Esq., of Clapham. 
Rev. J. Salt, P. 
shire, to Fanny, second d, of H. Alexander, 
Esq., of Clarendon-place, Hyde Park. 
Rev. J. H. Sharples, B.A., formerly of St. 
John’s Coll., & 
Catherine, d. of Mis. Rogers, of Kirkham. 


— — 


Jamb., c. of Warrington, to | 


Rev. T. Shelford, r. of Lambourne, Essex, to 
Eliza Jane, only d. of the late Comte de 
Vismes, of Exmouth, and relict of J. Kane, 
Esq., of Withyeombe, Exmouth. 


| Rev. H. C. Smith, Incumbent of Monyash, 


Derbyshire, to Harriet, e. d. of the Rev. W. 
Hammond, of Ashdon Hall, Essex. 

Rev. S. Smith, v. of Loys Weedon, Npn., to 
Anne, d. of the late E. Grant, Esq., of 
Litchborough. 

Rev. Isaac Spooner, P. C. of St. George's, 
Edgbaston, to the e. d. of Major Ord, of the 


_ _ Royal Engineers. 


Rev. A. Stackhouse, Chaplain, Perth, Van 
Dieman’s Land, to Ellen, second d. of T. 
Archer, Esq., M.L.C., Woolmers. 

Rev. J. L. Stowell, v. of Peel, Isle of Man, 
to Mary Anne, second d. of the late Mr. E. 
B. Fletcher, surgeon. 

Rev. J. M. Sumner, r. of North Waltham, 
Hants, to Mary, second d. of Col. Le Cou- 
teur, Aide-de-Camp to her Majesty, and 
Viscount of Jersey. 


_ Rev. M. Thomas, v. of Kiddenham, Suffolk, to 


Mary Campbell, second d. of T. H. Has- 
luck, Esq., of Birmingham. 


_ Rev. W. Webb, r. of Sunderland, to Mary, 
of Edgar Stansfield, Esq., M.D., of Waterloo | 


| Rev. T. J. Williams, P. C. of Penmyusid, 


widow of the late Rev. R. Gra 


Anglesey, to Anne, only d. of the late Mr. 
Jackson, of Macclesfield. 

_ Rev. E. Wilson, v. of Whitchurch Canonico- 
/ rum, Dorset, to Anne Louisa Ward, d. of 
the late Bishop of Sodor and Man. 


| Rev. J. Ryle Wood, domestic chaplain to the 
C. of Penkridge, Stafford- 


Queen Dowager, aud canon of Worcester 
Cathedral, to Marianne Elizabeth, y. d. of 


besford, Worcestershire. 


} 
| the Rev. E. Winnington Ingram, of Rib- 


ee eee — 





EVENTS OF 


THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen— 
Rev. J. Beilby, curate of St. Peter's, 
Blackburn, by the Scholars of lis Cate- 
chetical Class, in the Western Sunday 
Schools. 


Rev. J. Blandford, late curate of 
Calne. 

Rev. J. Clancy, curate of Hales Owen, 
Shropshire. 


Rev. W. Croome, curate of Wainfleet. 
Rev. W. Edelman, late curate of 
Wimbledon. 


Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, vicar of Bet- 
son, Gloucestershire. 

Rev. W. C. Fenton, late minister of 
St. Aubyn’s, Jersey. 

Rev. R. B. Hone, vicar of Hales Owen, 
Shropshire. 

Rev. J. Lowthian, curate of Prestwich. 

Rev. S. Maddock, vicar of Bishops 
Sutton, cum Ropley, Hants. 

Rev. C. R. Muston, minister of St. 
Johu’s, Chelmsford. 

Rev. W. Sutcliffe, curate of St. John’s, 
Farnworth, Lancashire. 


' 
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EVENTS OF 


Rev, W. TD. Vertch, late rector of 
St. Thomas’s, Exeter. 

Rev. J. W. Watts, late curate of 
Pottern, Devizes. 

Rev. A. S. Winter, by the Parish- 
iovers of Hales Owen. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 
AyLespury.—It is intended forth. 
with to establish a National school at 
Aylesbury. The Duke of Buckingham 
has promised a site for the building. 


CHESHIRE, 

The new church of All Saints, Thel- 
wall, was consecrated by the Bishop of 

ester On Nov, 13th, after which, his 
lordship consecrated the new  burial- 
ground, 

The Bishop of Chester consecrated 
the new church at Barton-on-Irwell on 
26th Oct. The building cost 2000/., 
and contains 700 sittings. 

CORNWALL. 

The parishioners of Zennor, near Pen- 
zanee, having refused a church-rate of 
iid. in the pound, the Rev. W. N. 
Peters informed the vestry that the 
churchwaidens would proceed, with 
the mimority, to make a rate according 
to law, as decided in the Braintree case 
by Sir H. J. Fust. We are happy to 
see this readiness to discharge their 
solemn and imperative duty on the part 
of clergymen and churchwardens ; a 
few such cases firmly carried out, and 
we shall have an end put to the disgrace- 
ful opposition to church-rate got up by 
the dissenting-radical party.— Western 
Luminary. 

DEVONSAIRE, 

A fourth painted glass window has 
just been completed for Lady Carew, 
for Rattery Church: the into com- 
prises three openings, the centre con- 
taining St. Johu under a canopy, with 
at) appropriate back-ground, and the 
side compartments are filled with foliage, 
tracery, &c. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
held a confirmation at Cheltenham on 
the 2ist of Nov. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The interior of Winchester Cathedral 
is undergoing restoration, under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. Richardson, who 
restored the Temple Churet. 


Vout. XNIV.—Dec., 1848 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The Lord Bishop of Hereford has 
very properly refused his sanction to 
misappropriate part of the funds of the 
Scudamore Charity at Hereford to the 
establishment of a British and Foreign 
School in that city. — Bristol Journal, 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

At a meeting of the clergy of ‘ie 
Deanery of St. lves, holden at the resi- 
dence of the Rev. W, Finch, rural dean, 
it was unanimously resolved that a dis- 
trict association of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel should be 
established in the Deanery of St. Ives, 
in connexion with the District Associa- 
tion at Huntingdon, and that the clerzy 
should hold a meeting annually to far- 
ther the objects of the society, and trans- 
fer to the secretary the contributions 
raised by thei in the course of the year. 

KENT, 

The Queen has forwarded 100, to- 
wards the fund in progress of collection 
for the purpose of building new churches 
at Woolwich. 

Theconsecration of St. Mary's church, 
at Platt, near Wrotham, by his Grace, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, took 
place November 3. A vnumerous cote 
yregation, amongst whom were about 
thirty of the neighbouring clergy, were 
present. Prayers wereread by the Rev. 
G. Moore, the rector, and a most impres- 
sive sermon was preached by the Vener- 
able Prelate, and the collection after the 
service amounted to upwards of 100/. 
A very chaste and beautiful stained glass 
window over the altar, the magnificent 
present of the Rev. Mr. Randolph, at- 
tracted universal adimiration. A very 
handsome silver altar service, has also 
been presented to the church by Miss 
Yates, of Fairlawn, and a stone fount by 
Col. Austen, The church as capable of 
accommodating five hundred worship- 
pers. The nave and transepts are fitted 
up with low pews and free seats, and 
the chancel entirely free from any en- 
cumbrance. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Srepney.—The hamlet of Stepney, 
on 17th Nov., presented an unusual ap- 
pearance of bustle and excitement, in 
consequence of the active exertions and 
canvassing adopted by the church anid 
anti-church rate-payers to ensure the 


3 C 
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success Of their respective parties on the 
poll, which had been demanded at the 
vesiry held the previous day, for the pur- 
pose of making a rate for the repairs of 


the churchyard. The poll commenced 
at eight o'clock, and closed at four, when 
the scrutineers declared the numbers to 
be—For the proposed rate, 1205; against 
it, 989; leaving a majority of 306 in 
favour of tle rate, 

Att Saints, Porprar.—On Nov. 
17th, a numerous and respectable meet- 
ing of the inhabitant rate-payers of the 
parish of All Saints, Poplar, was held in 
the Town Hall, High-street, Poplar, 
pursuant to notice, for the purpose of 
making a church-rate. A motion was 
made on the part of the churchwardens, 
that a rate of twopence in the pound be 
levied. Mr. Bowkett, on behalf of the 
auti-church-rate party, moved an amend- 
ment to the effect, that a rate of one penny 
in the pound was sufficient. After some 
discussion a poll was demanded, which 
was immediately taken, and at the close 
thereof, the numbers were announced. 
For the original motion, 59; for the 
ame ndment, 32; being a majority of 
27 in favour of the rate of twopence in 
the pound. 

Bisuor’s Cotrecer, Carcurta.—The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
having requested its President, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to nominate a 
Professor of Bishop's College, in the 
place of Mr. Walter Kyte Coles, de- 
ceased, his Grace has been pleased to 
appoint Mr. Geo. Weedman, Fellow of 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge, 

The first stone of the proposed new 
chureh at te was laid on the 

Ist Nov., hy the Venerable Archdeacon 

Lonsdale »(P rine T al of King’ s College. ) 

The Arclvehton was assisted in the 

ceremony by several of the local clergy. 

The site of the church, which was given 

by the corporation of All Souls’ College, 

Oxford, is nearly opposite the entrance 

tothecemetery. The district of Kensall- 
green Comprises portions of the parishes 
of Chelsea, Paddington, Kensington, 

Willesden, and Hlanamersmith. The 

chureh will contain 800 sittings, and be 

constructed in such a manneras toadnit 
of considerable enlargement, the propriety 
of which will be readily seen when it is 

mentioned, that the district contains a 


population ercceding 3000 souls. 


THE 


The 


MONTH. 


cost of the edifice, which will be in the 
Anglo-Norman style of architecture, con- 
sisting of a nave with two towers, and a 
porch at the western end, will not exceed 
3000/. The model was exhibited, and 
much admired. The materials will be 
brick and black flint, the latter giving a 
pleasing variation to the design. Among 
the principal subscriptions, are 1001. from 
the corporation of St. Paul's, (as the lay 
impropriators of the vicarage of Willes- 


-den:) Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth, 50/. : 


Mr. Haynes, 50/.; the Bishop of Lon- 
don, 50/.; and several others of less 
amount. 

The Registrar-General’s returns show, 
that only five per cent. of the marriages 
take place out of the church ; and that 
eighty-five per cent. of the children 
annually born are baptized i in the church. 

The special fund in aid of the National 
Society now amounts to more than 
125,000/. 

Among the donors to the Clergy Aid 
Society this year is the name of Richard 
Fountayne \V ilson, Esq., for the munifi- 
cent sum of 1500/., to be permanently 
invested, and the income applied to the 
objects of the society. 

PinisminG or tue TEMpLe Cnurcu. 
—Among the more important additions 
the following may be mentioned. ‘The 
former pulpit, which was merely a 
temporary erection, has been replace vd by 
one of the finest oak, executed from 
a design by Messrs. Smirke and Bur- 
ton. It is of an hexagonal form, and 
the panels are ornamented in the early 

English style of architecture, having 
figures of angels, with wings expanded, 
carved at each angle, ‘Phe pulpit cushion 
is of rich morocco leather, embossed with 
gold arabesques. Stalls for the choristers 
have been erected on either side of the 
choir; these are also ornamented by 
carved figures of angels, designed and 
executed by Mr. Nash, of Hercules- 
buildings, to whom, indeed, the whole of 
the ornamented carved work has been 
intrusted. A new vestry has been erected 
in the north side of the church for the 
accommodation of the choristers, contain- 
ing a library of music and a grand piano- 
forte for the performance of private re- 
hearsals. The oak sittings have been 
darkened by an oil polish, which greatly 

improves the effect, rendering that whic h 

before appeared somewhat cold, com- 
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pletely harmonious with the more orna- 
mental portions of the church, Mr. 
Willement has been actively engaged in 
cleansing the coloured roof, and putting 
those finishing touches to the altar which 
render it, perhaps, the most perfect spe- 
cimen of the kind in Europe. The Pur- 
beck marble columns have been coated 
with a new ly discovered polish, which, 
while it has the great advantage of very 
much improving the appearance by giving 
a glossy surface, renders the stone imper- 
vious to the action of the atmospheric air, 
thereby greatly increasing its durability. 

The present hospital for consumption 
and diseases of the chest, in Chelsea, is 
about to be greatly enlarged, and event- 
ually rebuilt. More than sixty new beds, 
and a complete out-patient department, 
will be obtained by the portion at pre- 
sent to be erected. The exterior will 
consist of a centre and two projecting 
wings, in the Tudor style. The architect, 
whose plan has been adopted for carry- 
ing out the intentions of the committee, 
is Mr. Frederick J. Francis, of London, 

Tne Narionat Socrety.—Meetings 
are in contemplation in various parts of 
the country, in aid of the exertions at 
present being made to extend education 
on the principles of the Established 
Church in the manufacturing districts.— 
Herald, 

NORFOLK, 


On Sunday, Nov. 12th, sixty-nine 
fishermen, who had been saved from ship- 
wreck during the awful storm of the 18th 
ult., publicly returned thanks toAlmighty 
God, in Cromer church. They all rose 
when their names were called over by 
the officiating minister, and then, on their 
knees, joined in the beautiful forin of 
thanksgiving in our church service. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

NorriNGHAMSHIRE ARCHIDIACONAL 
Boarp or Epucation.—At a meeting 
of this board, held on Nov. the 8th, in 
the vestry of St. Peter’s church, it was 
resolved, “ That an application be made 
to the incumbents of the different districts 
in the town of Nottingham, in which it is 
proposed to erect school-rooms for the 
purpose of educating the poor in the 
principles of the Church of Engl mod, as 
also to those of the several parishes in 
the Archdeaconry of Nottiogham, im 
Which the population amounts to one 
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thousand and upwards, io ascertain the 
sums which it is probable can be raised 
in each case by voluntary subscriptions, 
in order that this board may apply the 
funds now remaining in their hands, in 
such proportions as may he deemed de- 
sirable.” 

NorrinGuam.—QOn Sunday morning, 
Nov. 12th, the Venerable the Archdeacon 
Wilkins administered the holy Eucharist 
for the dust time, to the congregation of 
St. Mary’s, aud preached his farewell 
sermon in the afternoon, at Sneinton 
church, 

SHROPSHIRE. 


The Countess of Powis laid the first 
stone of Newtoun Chureh, on the 25th 
of Oct. The building is to contain 
1200 sittings, of which 780 are to be 
free, and is to cost 45004, 

The first stone of a new church at 
Dorrington, to be built at the expense of 
J.T. liope, Esq., of Netley, was laid 
on Nov. 6th, in the presence of a nume- 
rous body of spectators, by his lady. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


The chaplain of the prison at Taunton 
states, that no less than 360 prisoners 
have come under his notice during the 
last three years, who were ignorant of 
the name of the Saviour, and unable to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 


An anonymous contributor bas paid 
300/. into the bank of Messrs. Forster, 
of Walsall, towards the completion of 
the sum required for the endowment of 
St. Peter’s Charch, in that town (2000/.) 
The FEarl of Bradford has also con- 
tributed 100/. for the same purpose, in 
addition to his former subscription of 
1000/., to the general purposes of that 
church. 

WorveruamMeton.—On the ist of 
November, the clergy and a large nue 
ber of influential laymen assembled at 
the National Schools, Wolverhampton, 
when resolutions were passed, deploring 
the want of religious and moral educa- 
tion which exists in the mining aod 
manufacturing districts, and inviting the 
inhabitants of the town and neihbour- 
hood to co-operate with the National 
Society in promoting its laudable de- 
SIGS. The Rev. Archdeacon Llodson, 
the Rev. Dr. Penfold, rector of Trinity 
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Church, Marylebone, and several clergy- 
men, addressed the meeting. A sub- 
scription was opened, and nearly 400/. 
was collected on the spot. 
SUFFOLK, 
Woopsripvcr.—aAt the third meeting 
of the new committee, held at the Shire- 
hall, on Monday, the 18th Oct., the 
Rev. E. Hollond in the chair, it was 
unanimously resolved, ‘* That all sub- 
scribers to the amount of fifty pounds 
and upwards be appli ed to by letter, in- 
viting them to give an answer to the 
committee, on or before Monday the 
30th inst., whether they desire the 
patronage of the new church in Wood- 
bridge should be vested in the hands of 
me bishop, or in trustees, to be elected 
by the subscribers, to the amount of fifty 
pounds and upwards, er in any other 
person or persons.” In accordance with 
the above resolution, a subsequent meet- 
ing was held on Monday the 30th ult., 
the Right Hon. Lord Rendlesham in the 
chair, when the final decision as to the 
patronage was given as follows :—For 
vesting the patronage in the hands of the 
bishop, 12; ditto in trustees, 5; ditto 
mm incumbent, 1. The remaining three 
subscribers made no reply. We most 
sincerely congratulate our county mem- 
ber, Lord Rendlesham, and the other 
noble-minded subseribers of fifty pounds 
and upwards, upon their accomplishing 
so satisfactorily an object to which 
we have been looking forward with in- 
tense interest, well knowing that the 
patronage is most intimately connected 
with the real benefit of the new church 
aud the peace of the town. ‘They have 


come forward in all the integrity of 


Chiistian principle, untainted by see- 
tarian and exclusive meanness, and, 

vardless of the influence of patronage- 
loving parties, bave openly and un- 
dauntedly vested the patronage of St. 
John’s Church in the bishop of the 
diocese. We shall now have at least 
ene church that cannot be put up to 
auction, and sold to the highest bidder ; 
and we shall have one yr.tron, who, in 
this respect, has no pecuniary interest to 
promote in connexion with the presenta 
von, and who is bound by episcopal and 
apostoheal obligation to regard = the 
spiritual and) eternal welfare of every 
parish in his diocese.— Ipswich Journal. 
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The late Rev. F. H. Turnor Barn- 
wall, of Bury St. Edmunds, has be- 
queathed to the following institutions the 
sum of 1000/, each : the Suffolk Clerical 
Charity, the Norfolk Clerical Charity, 
the Norwich and Norfolk Hospital, the 
Norwich Blind Institution School, the 
Rupture and Truss Society, and th 
Christian Knowledge Society. 

The late Mrs. Ibbetson, of Henley 
Hall, has bequeathed the sum of 200/., 


-three per cent. consols, to the Suffolk 


Clergy Charity ; and has endowed he 
parish of Henley with the sum of 700/., 
three per cent. consols, towards defraying 
the expense of maintaining a school for 
the education of the children of the poor 
according to the principles of the estab- 
lished church. 
SURREY. 

Curistcuurcu.—At the final close 
of the poll on Friday, Nov. 17, the 
numbers were — For the rate, 403; 
against it, 80; majority for the rate, 323. 

OpseRVANCE OF 1HE Rubric.—At 
the visitation of the Archdeacon of 
Surrey, held at Epsom on Nov. 9th, the 
officiating clergymen of the parish of 
Richmond were presented by the church- 
wardens of that place for non-observance 
ofthe Rubrics. On the rev. gentleman 
being called upon by the archdeacon to 
answer the charge, they pleaded custom 
and the sanction of the bishop of the 
diocese for their non-observance. The 
presentment was made in answer to one 
of the articles of inquiry which are an- 
nually exhibited by the archdeacon to 
churchwardens, and being made in“ open 
court,” as the archdeacon termed it, it is 
supposed that the bishop of the diocese 
will feel it incumbent upon him to take 
some notice of it. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

A numerous and highly respectable 
meeting of the congregation of St. Mary’s 
Chapel, Birmingham, was held at the 
school-rooms, in Bath-street, on Nov. 
10th, to take into consideration § the 
calumnies which, for some weeks past, 
have been in circulation respecting the 
character and circumstances of their re- 


spected minister, the Rev. J. Case- 
bow Barrett. The whole subjict was 
thoroughly entered into; and ater a 


careful investigation of and examination 


into various and important documents, 
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resolutions were unanimously passed ex- 
pressive of the unbounded confidence of 
the meeting in the integrity and upright- 
ness of the moral character of the rev. 
gentleman. It was deemed desirable 
by the meeting, under the present cir- 
cumstances of the rev. gentleman, to 
present him a token of their continued 
regard and affection, and a subscription 
having been opened, the sum of 243/, 
was immediately subscribed. We un- 
derstand that the subscription now 
amounts to upwards of 500/. 


WILTSHIRE. 


¢ 


MartporouGu Grammar Scuoor. 

In reference to this school, founded 
by King Edward VI., a petition having 
been presented for extending the system 
of tuition there, the Lord Chancellor 
adjudicated on Nov. 3rd. Lis lordship 
said, he thought he should have had no 
hesitation in complying, if the funds 
were sufficient, but the income (250. 
a-year) was not more than enough to 
maintain the grammar-school, which 
this in its original essentially was. Be- 
sides, if the grammar-school were re- 
duced, it might injure the exhibitions 
granted to this school, and those of 
Hereford and Manchester, by the 
Duchess of Somerset. The master, 
against whom no complaint was made, 
supplied instruction in writing and 
arithmetic for the small charge of 54. 
annually. The petitioners further 
asked for the appointment of two new 
trustees, the original number having been 
twelve, and two having died. Lis lord- 
ship said, with ten trustees remaining, 
there was vo ground to ask for fresh 
ones; and in order to discourage such 
needless and expensive applications, the 
petition must be refused, and the costs 
paid by the applicants. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


A new church at Lleadless Cross has 
been consecrated by the Bishop of W or- 
cester, in the presence of the Rev. Lord 
Aston, and a numerous assemblage of 
the clergy and laity. 

WorcestEer.—The episcopal palace 
in this city is now undergoing the pro- 
cess of a thorough external and mternal 
repair and restoration, to fit it for the 
residence of the Right Rev, Dean, the 
Bishop of Rochester, during the time of 


the building of the new deanery.— Wor- 
cester Journal 


YORKSHIRE. 


Orp Mantron.—Several alterations 
and repairs are now going on at St. 
Mary's Church, the mother church, 
which are worthy of notice. The church 
itself seems to be an aisle of the old 
Abbey, which latter we are told from 
history, was once nearly as extensive as 
the then cathedral at York. At the 
west end there is a good arch sur- 
mounted by a large ornate window, but 
these have hitherto, as it were, been 
buried, and inaccessible almost to ob- 
servation, on account of being enclosed 
in an orchard, It is now determined 
to take about an acre of this orchard in, 
for a new bi rying-ground, to repair and 
restore the arch, and muke a new en- 
trance through it into the church. These 
alterations when completed, will be 
great improvements, the expense of 
which we understand will be detrayed 
by subscription, to which the Earl Fitz- 
William itis expected will be a liberal 
donor Several skeletons, tombstones, 
and coffins, have been found by the 
workmen mm digging the ground in the 
orchard, which has no doubt been for- 
merly a burying-ground of the ancient 
abbey. 

Lluccate Cuurcu.—In addition to 
the two vew Norman windows which 
were put in last year in this church, 
great improvements have been made this 
year. The beautiful Gothic pillars have 
been stripped of all their whitewashing, 
and the walls have been restored to a 
stone colour. The old organ has been 
removed from the beautiful west win- 
dow; the large east window has been 
newly fitted up with diamond glass, and 
the middle compartment edged with 
stained glass and a centre pieu, at the 
expense of Lord de Saumariz. The 
pews and all the other wood work have 
been painted an oaken colour, This 
work has been so managed, as not to 
cause the service to be prevented fora 
single Sunday. 

The annual public meeting of the 
Ripon Diocesan Committee of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts was held in that city on 
Wednesday, October 25. The Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese was present; alse 
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the Right Hon. the Vice-Chancellor of 
England, the worshipful the Mayor of 
Ripon, Rev. Canon Gray, Rev. E. 
Wood, Skelton, Rev. H. Armstrong, 
Poroughbridge, Rev. J. Riddell, Masham, 
Rev, J. Charnock, Ripon, Rev, -. Ca- 
tor, Stokusley, Rev. J. Owen, Cun- 
dal, Rev. R. Poole, Ripon, Rev. H. 
Robertson, Burton Leonard, Rev. W. 
Mitton, Dacre, Rev. J. W. Whiteside, 
Ripon, Rev, J. B. Waites, South Stain- 
ley, Rev. H. O. Belfour, Oldfield, Rev. 

Hall, Tanfield, Rev. J. Charnock, 
Hghopthe Chon, “Fa v. J, Mitchell, Cop- 
Bron, Rev, — Wilson, Kirkby Malzeard. 

‘xe Bishop of Ripon took the chair, 
aiid called upon the Rev, R. Poole, 
Secretary of the committee, to offer up 
prayer. His Lordship then addressed 
the meeting, and spoke of the great work 
in all quarters of the globe in which the 
Society is engaged, the increased num- 
ber of its missionaries, which in 1837, 
was 177, but now 327. The great de- 
ficiency of its funds, and the urgent call 
now made upon every member of the 
Church to contribute something towards 
the 20,000/., by which the Society last 
year exceeded its income. [lis Lord- 
ship concluded by stating that he felt 
more strongly than ever a desire to assist, 
Ly every means in his power, the So- 
ciety’s exertions, and provide funds for 
the support of its missionary expendi- 
ture. 

Rev. James Charnock, Treasurer of 
the Committee, read the Report, which 
enumerated the number and stations of 
the Society’s missionaries ; also the re- 
ceipt and expenditure, from which it 
appears. that 20 000/. additional per- 
manent income is required to maintain 
the present operations of the Society. 

The resolutions were severally moved 
by the Vice-Chancellor, and the Rev. 
Canon Gray ; the Rev. C. Cator, Rector, 
of Sto kesley, and Henry Skelton, Esq., 
leeds ; and the Rev. J. W. Whiteside, 
Minister of Trinity Chure h, Ripon, and 
the Rev T. Riddell, Commissary of 
Masham. 

The Worshipful the Mayor of Ripon 
moved the thanks of the meeting to the 
Bishop of Ripon for taking the chair, 
which was seconded by Sir L. Shadwell. 
Hlis honour said it must be evident to 
the whole Diocese that the Bishop of 
Ripon had discharged the duties of his 


TU MONTH. 


high stition with the greatest diligence 
and advantage. He had been spoken of 
as the “ angel” of the Church of Ripon, 
and that application had been properly 
made, as its import had been described 
in the recent ordination sermon, preached 
by the Rev. J. W. Whiteside, a sermon 
worthy of being read and studied, and 
which did the greatest credit to the 
preacher. tle was sure this meeting 
would cheerfully concur in the resolu 

tion moved by the chief magistrate of 
the city, of thanks to the Bishop for pre- 
siding over them this day. 

The Bishop acknowled; ged the com- 
pliment, and stated the satisfaction he 
felt at giving his cordial support to this 
venerable Society. The Doxology was 
then sung, and a collection made, which 
amounted to 77/. 5s. 2d. 

Dewspury.—A meeting of the rate- 
payers, convened by notice on the doors 
of the church, was held in the vestry of 
the parish church of Dewsbury, on No- 
vember 9, for the purpose of making a 
levy or assessment for the necessary re- 
pa of the parish church, when a rate 
was granted at one penny in the pound 
without opposition. 

IntreENDeD New Cnorcues at Hup- 
DEKSFIELD.—We hear that the Hon. 
Mrs. Ramsden, the Earl Fuzwilliam, and 
the other Trustees of Sir John Win. 
Ramsden, Bart., have consented, in an- 
swer to a memorial presented to them by 
the vicar of Huddersfield, to afford facili- 
ties for the erection of four additional 
churches in that parish. ‘They have not 
only allotted sites, buth ive also promised 
20001. towards the erection of each 
church. Sites have also been granted in 
various places for schools. The patron- 
age of the new churches is, we under- 
stand, to be vested in the young baronet, 
—L eeds Intelligencer. 

Lord Pradhoe has given 3004. to the 
Church Building Society for the diocese 
of Ripon. 

York Munster. — Three massive 
doors have just been completed in New- 
castle for York Minster. They are of 
the decorated or Christian style, and de- 
signed by Mr. Sydney Smirke, of Lon- 
don, under whose direction the restora- 
tion of that splendid Minster is now 
drawing towards a close. The three 
doors are alike, and measure 16 feet in 
height, and 64 feet in breadth. The 
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upper part is full of rich tracery, sup- 
ported by columns with capitals, embel- 
lished with Gothic leaves, The tops of 
the capitals are ornamented with figure- 
heads, out of which the hood mouldings 
spring, and terminate with exquisitely 
carved Gothic finials and evockets. In 
the centre of the arches are three trefvils 
with shields, on which coats of arms may 
be put. The lower part of the door is 
divided into six portions or arcades, the 
tops of which are decorated with crockets 
and finials, and between each compart- 
ment are beautifully carved pinnacles, 
springing from the heads of the columns. 

INcaEASEIN tHE NumMperor CLerGy 
AND District Panisues.—At the meet- 
ing of the Ripon Diocesan Ciureh Build- 
ing Society, last week, the Bishop of 
Ripon said—** They were all aware that 
Sir Robert Peel's Bill—the Chureh Ex- 
tension Act (of last session), authorized 
the appointment of clergymen to places 
where there are no consectated buildings, 
which would have the effect, as it were, 


of creating a vast number of new parishes . 


throughout the kingdom. To shew to 
what extent the act was likely to oper te, 
he might me. tion that within the last few 
months he had had no fewer than thirty 
applications for the appointment of cler- 
gymen to such places, and he had had 
fourteen more such applications since he 
had left home, so that in all probability 
within the next six months there would 
be from sixty to seventy clergymen ap- 
pointed to districts within his diocese, 
which would be like making so many 
new parishes, and therefore there would 
be increased calls for new churches.” 
Farstey, Yorksuire,—On Friday, 
Oct. 27th, the Bishop of Ripon conse- 
crated the new church at Farsley, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. The site on 
which it is erected was presented by T. 
Thornhill, Esq , of Fixby Hall, aud who, 
besides giving the whole of the ground on 
which to erect the church, and that which 
was necessary forthe burial-ground, coa- 
tributed one hundred guineas towards 
the building fund. Through the active 
exertions of the Rev. S. Redhead, Vicar 
of Calverley, several other handsome 
donations and subscriptions were ob- 
tained, and the whole sum augmented 
by grants from the Ripon Diocesan 
Church Building Society, from the In- 
corporated Society for the Building and 
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Enlarging of Churches, and from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, amounted 
to 14507, 


WALEs. 


The Queen Dowager has subscribed 
the munificent donation of 100 guineas 
to the fund in the course of being raised 
to defray the necessary expenses of the 
restoration of the venerable Cathedral at 
Liandaff. 

Anerowitty.—On the 8th of Nov., 
the new church at this place was opened 
for the celebration of divine worship. It 
is a neat Gothic structure, with open 
roof, and is capable of containing about 
600 persons. The Lord Bishop of St. 
David's preached from Psalm xevi. 9. 


IRELAND. 


The total sum of money paid by the 
state for the maintenance of Maynooth 
College since its foundation amounts to 
362,893/. The following grants were 
nade for Roman-catholic edifices in 
1840-41: — Nenagh Chapel, 5002.; Kil- 
rush, 10002.; Aghada, 300/.; Ballin- 
garry, 150/. ; Attymoy Chapel, 150/. 


SCOTLAND, 


Lord Francis Egerton, M.P., has 
heen unanimously re-elected Lord Rec- 
tor of Aberdeen University, by the 
Senatus Academicus of that seat of 
learning, 

Mr. Fox Maule has been re-elected 
Lord Rector of the University of Glas- 
vow. The contest was betwecn him 
and Lord Eglinton, and the numbers 
were, for Mr. Maule, 246; and for 
Lord Eelinten, 187. Not more than 
one-half of the students voted, on the 
eround that the usual biennial election 
of rector should not be disturbed, 

Dr. Robertson, of Ellon, has been 
appointed to the Chair of Church Ihs- 
tory in the Edinburgh University, and 
also to the Secretaryship of the bible 
Board, Itis generally understood that 
he refused to accept the chair without 
being provided with emolument in ad- 
dition to the income which belongs to 
it; and that this was the cause of the 
covernment doing an act which, we are 
willing to give them the eredit of believ- 
ig’, they were reluctant to commit, and 
which 1s generally condemned, even by 
their own adherents.— Witness. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. crated by the Bishop of Gibraltar on 
; ; Christmas day next. 
The opening of the first permanent Upper Canavda.—In 7 appeal 


building as a Christian temple of lately put forth by the Rev. F. L. Osler, 
worship in New Zealand, took place in minister of Tecumseth and W = Guil- 
May last. The church, situated at Jemburg, Upper Canada, it is stated— 
Auckland, was consecrated by the « At this moment, one hundred ad- 
Bishop of New Zealand, with the usual ditional clergymen are required in 
ceremonial. It is a large and well-built Upper Canada, yet neither the Society 
edifice, dedicated to St Paul. Its cost for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
is about 3000/, Towards this sum, Foreign Parts, nor the Upper Canada 
about 700/. had been raised by private Committee, are able to afford the smallest 
subscriptions. The committee had ex- aid. Some excellent young men have 
pended and paid 18132, and had a been trained for ordination by one of 
small balance in hand. The bishop the missionaries of the committee, but 
was about to lend the trust 500/., and it even these cannot be employed from 
was hoped that the remainder would be want of funds. In a newly-settled 
subscribed—for a most cheering zeal in country such as Upper Canada, the 
the cause of the church was manifested — \jority are necessarily too poor to pro- 
by all classes. The example set by vide for themselves, without assistance, 
Auckland was about to be followed by — the means of grace, Existing evils are 
the town of Eso. aggravated by the annual influx of thou- 


Matra.—The church erected by the — sands of emigrants, for the religious in- 
munificence of Queen Adelaide is now — struction of whom uo provision 


is 
nearly completed, and will be conse- made.” 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Editor tries to draw attention to the fact that he is not responsible for the 
opinions of his correspondents in every Number, which of course means that he 
is not concerned in defending them, but has some reason for thinking that some 
good end may be answered by their publication. He believes, for instance, that 
if the design of the new church at Malta had been published, and circulated i in 
England before it was proceeded with, a better must have been substituted. For 
the same cause, if an author regards his own book too favourably, or an artist 
his work, or an antiquary his discovery, and signs his name, surely he of all others 
is least likely to mislead the reader's judgment. And it is no contempt nor bad 
feeling towards the English Churchman, nor the Ecclesiologist, nor any other con- 
temporary, if he declines to answer any attack on anything which the author has 
owned in this Magazine, if the author himself does not feel it necessary. 

‘* Etymon” is quite unintelligible to the Editor. That may be his ignorance, 
but he fears his readers might think the same. Nevertheless, the writer is 
thanked for his letter. 

** Sacerdos Parcechialis.”” I. Not legal, if there is any dispute about it, with- 
out consent of the ordinary. II. Same answer. III. and IV. Yes. 

Received: Mr. Frances—Mr. Wioning—P. H.—S. G. 

‘* Solus” was intended for this month. His translation shall appear in the next 
Number. Mr. Harrington is in type, but stands over from press of matter. 

Reader of the King’s Lesson appears a be an old form of expression for 
Regius Professor of Divinitv. The book ‘‘ J. J.” refers to forms part of a series 
of transactions which are little creditable to the writer. 

Thanks to Mr. Burns for his courtesy. 
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Bungay Church Rate, 473 

Burghtield New Church, consecrated 106 

Burial Service, not performing the full service 
without an extra fee subjects the minister to 
a heavy penalty, 587 

Burton-on-Trent, laying the foundation stone 
of Christ Church at, 592 

Cambridge Board of Education, 347; restora- 
ration of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
586; St. Andrew’s Church rebuilt, 586; 
St. Botolph Church re-opened, 467 

Canada, laying the foundation stone of Trinity 
Church, Toronto, 476 

Canada, Upper, additional Clergy. 716 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, all the persons em- 
ploved on his Grace’s estate at Addington 
regaled at his expense and an entertainment 
given to the clergy of the diocese and their 
ladies, 470 

Canterbury Cathedral, improvements going on 
in, 349 

Castle Donnington Church-rate, 351 

Caswall, Rev. Henry, late of American church, 
licensed to the Curacy of Downton, 474 

Cathedrals and Churches, pews being abolished 
in, 590 

Chaplains to Gaols, Law Officers opinion on 
the appointment of, 234 
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Chaplaincies of Clerkenwell Prison, 109 

Chapel Royal, St.James’s, closed for re pairs,472 

Chelmsford Church-rate, 231 ; Charity schools, 
587 

Chester Cathedral, alterations in, 468 

Chester Diocesan School for Educating the 
Daughters of Clergymen, 587 

Chelsea, Hospital for Diseases of the Chest and 
Consumption being enlarged, 711 

Chelsea, tie foundation stone of New 
Chapel of Ease at, 351 

Cheltenham Proprietary College, 232 

Chevithorne Chapel consecrated, 231 

Chichester Cathedral, undergoing reforma- 
tion, 592; Ordination held at, 235; Visit of 
the Commissary of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to inspect the Churches under his 
jurisdiction, 592: Auxiliary Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews, 
114, Bishop of, Confirmation held by, 354 ; 
Cathedral, painted windows for, 474; Dio- 
cesan Association, quarterly meeting, 114; 
opening of Pancras National Infant School, 
474 

Christ Church, Heath Field, Moss-side, Man- 
chester, laying foundation sione; founded 
and endowed, at the cost of 45001, by R. 
Heath, Esq., 471 

Christchurch, Surrey, Chureh-rate, 712 

Church Bells, the use of, 115 

Church for the Accommodation of Boatmen 
at Etruria, 113 

Church Offerings to St. Leonard’s Church, 
Shoreditch, and the Correspondence of the 
Bishop of London and the Parish Authori- 
ties thereon, 112 

Clergy and District Parishes, increase in the 
number of, 715 

Clergy Aid Society, donation of R. F. Wilson, 
Esq. 710. 

Clergy Charity for the Counties of Fly and 
Cambridge, general meeting, 106; Orphan 
Schools, annual examination, 109 ; Widows’ 
Charity at Gloucester, 468 

Clergymen deceased, 98, 223, 343, 465, 580, 702 

Codtord St. Mary Church, accident occasioned 
by its dilapidated state, 354 

Cuurncues Consecratipi— 

All Saints, Elton, by the Bishop of Chester, 
233; Thelwall, by the Bishop of Chester, 
709 

Annan a Chapel, Scotland, by the 
Bishop of Glasgow, 476 

Auckland, New Zealand, by the Bishop of 
New Zealand, 716 

Barton-on-Irwell, Bishop of Chester, 709 

Burghfield, by the Bishop of Oxford, 106 

Bushley near Tewkesbury, by the Bishop 
of Worcester, 236 

Cambridge, St. Andrew the Great, by the 
Bishop of Ely, 586 

Cherbury, by the Bishop of Hereford, 469 

Chevithorne Chapel, near Teverton, by the 
Bishop of Exeter, 231 

Collen Church, by the Bishop of Win- 
chester, 349 

Crook, by the Bishop of Durham, 468 

Dallowgill, near Kirkby Mallzeurd, by the 
Bishop of Ripon, 594 
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Danfyhyde, Flintshire, by the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, 596 

Farsley, Yorkshire, Bishop of Ripon, 715 

Gornal, Upper, Bishop of Hereford, 353 

Hawarden, ry the Bishop of Bangor, 475 

Headless Cross, Worcestershire, by the Bishop 
of Worcester, 713 

Hoarwithy Chapel, Bishop of Hereford, 469 

Holy Trinity Church, Ulme, by the Bishop 
of Chester, 233 

Holy Trinity, Gainsborough, by the Bishop 
of Lincoln, 238 

Kidderminster, Bishop of Worcester, 236 

Llandinnian, Anglesey, by the Bishop of 
Liandatf, 475 

Llanfyndd, in the parish of Hope, Flintshire, 
by the Bishop of St. Asaph, 596 

Llanyelynin, Merionethshire, 595 

Marchwood, near Southampton, by the Bi- 
shop of Winchester, 349 

Mathon, Malvern Hills, by the Bishop of 
Worcester, 355 

Middleton, Salop, by the Bishop of Here- 
ford, 473 

North Hill chureh, near Malvern, by the 
Bishop of Worcester, 236 

Redhill, Surrey, St. John the Evangelist, by 
the Bishop of Winchester, 542 

Rhymney, by the Bishop of Llandaff, 475 

Ryde, Isle of Wight, by the Bishop of Win- 
chester, 232 

Sedgeley, Upper Gornal, by the Bishop of 
Her ford, 474 

Springfield Chapel, near Chelinsford, by the 
Bishop of London, 348 

St. Barnabas Chapel, Bristol, by the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, 468 

St. Mary’s, Platt near Wrotham, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 709 

St. George’s, Unsworth, by the Bishop of 
Chester, 233 

St. John’s Chapel, Ivington, Leominster, 252 

St. Jude, Manningham, by the Bishop of 
Ripon, 236 

St. Mary the Virgin, at Burley, by the 
Bishop of Ripon, 256 

St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, by the Bishop of 
London, 111; Elsecar, 115 

Stowupland, Bishop of Norwich, 474 

Stretford New Road, Manchester, by the 
Bishop of Chester, 268 

Southwark, St. Mary Magdalen Church, 
Old Kent Road, by the Bishop of Win- 
chester, 235 

Sutton Bridge, Bishop of Lincoln, 471 

Swalloweliffe, St. Peter's, by the Bishop 
of Salisbury, 474 

Swansea, new Church, by the Bishop of 
St. David's, 595 

Tean, near Checkley, by the Bishop of Here- 
ford, A474 

Tewkesbury, Bishop of Worcester, 108 

Turnham Green, near Chiswick, by the 
Bishop of London, 351 

Victoria Spa, near Stratford on Avon, new 
Chapel of Ease, by the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, 354 

Wakefield, Trinity Church, by the Bishop 

of Ripon, 595 
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Walton, Warwickshire, by the Bishop of 
Worcester, 954 
Weeton near Kirkham, by the Bishop of 
Chester, 233 
Welshpool, by the Bishop of St. Asaph, 475 
Colchester, Archdeaconry of, Petition against 
uniting the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, 
107 
Coleford perpetual Curacy, and also Stoke St. 
George, annual income augmented in con. 
formity with the recommendation of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 234 
Colonial Bishoprics, New Brunswick, 476 
Colonial: Sir C. Metealfe’s gifts to the Church 
in Canada, 115 
Cookham Dean, Berks, new Church to be 
built at, 586 
Confirmations appointed, 96 
CoNFIRMATIONS, 
Held by Bishop of Ely, 106; at Biggles- 
wade, 231 
Bishop of Durham, 348 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, at Chel- 
tenham, 709 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 588 
Bishop of Hereford, 353 
Bishop of Llandaff, St. Pancras, 111 
Bishop of London, 587 
Bishop of Ripon, at Ruthin, 596 
Bishop of Salisbury, at Frome, 590 
Bishop of Winchester, at St. Mary's Lam- 
beth, 285 
Cressaye Church, Salop: stained glass window, 
also several other valuable gifts, presented 
to, by Rev. Richd. Scott, 353 
Cromer Church: Thanksgiving to Almighty 
Ciod, returned by 69 Fishermen who had 
been saved from Shipwreck, 711] 
Dawley Church, Shropshire, Donations to- 
wards the rebuilding of, 473 
Denholme Gate near Bradford, new Chureh 
to be erected at, 5904 
Devizes: St. John the Baptist Church, restor- 
ations effecting in, 355 
Devonport: laying foundation stone of St. 
Michael's ( ‘hapel of Ease, 567 
Dewsbury Church Rate, 714; new School- 
rooms opened, 595 
Dorchester: laying the foundation stone of 
All Saints Church, 587 
Dorrington, Shropshire: laying foundation 
stone of the new Church, 711 
Dover : laying foundation stone of new Church 
at, 549 
Dunchurch : voluntary contributions for Re- 
ligious and Charitable objects, 354 
Durham: Dean and Chapter gift towards a 
Schoolmaster’s [louse at Windynook, 348 
Diocesan School Society, quarterlymeeting, 348 
Eastwell church, Kent, restored at the ex- 
pense of the Earl of Winchelsea, 108 
Essex Clergy Charity, Colchester, court of 
the, 107 
Eton College, restorations in, 231 
Eton, improvements iny 467 
Exeter, Bishop, letter to his clergy on the of- 
fertory, 107 ; Diocesan Architectural Society, 
meeting of, 348; Marquis of, donation of 
5001, to the Church Building Society, 110 
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Farningham church, stained glass window 
given for, 233 

Ferrar, Robt., Bishop of St. David’s (the 
Martyr), ‘Testimonial erecting to, in Hali- 
fax Church, 594 

Gibraltar, Bishop, collection made at Oporto 
as a donation towards his Diocesan Fund, 596 

Glamorganshire Clergy Charities, prosperous 
condition of, 355 

Glasgow Cathedral, renovation of the, 356; 
University, election of the Lord Rector, 715 

Gloucester and Bristol Bishoprics, 588 

Gloucester, St. Mary de Crypt Church, re- 
stored and reopened, 468 

Goole, Yorkshire, Mr. Sotheron’s donation 
towards erecting a Church at, 355; laying 
foundation stone of the New Church, 236 

Governess’ Benevolent Institution, public meet- 
ing in aid of, 110 

Ciravesend Church Union, 470 

Hackney Church-rates, 234 

Harleton Church, restoration of, 586 

Harrow School, June speeches, 109 

Harrow-on-the-Hill, ancient font discovered 
at, 111 

Hartshill, laying the foundation stone of a 
New Church at, 354 

Head, Rev. I. E., suspended for three years, 
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Heretord Cathedral, restoration, 849; pro- 
gressing in, 469; the Dean of, his Visita- 
tion, 470 

Holme Cultram, want of Church Accommo-: 
dation in, 348 

Horningsham Chureh, near Warminster, re- 
building at the expense of the Marchioness 
of Bath, 114 

Huddersfield, intended new churches, 714 

Huggate Church, Yorkshire, improvements 
effecting in, 713 

Hulme, Rev. G., his munificent offer towards 
the endowment of a Church at Grazele, 586 

Hurstpierpoint, laying the foundation stone 
of the New Church, 592 

Ibbetson, Mrs., her bequests to the Suffolk 
Clergy Charity and Parish of Henley, 712 

INingworth Church, 475 

Income Tax, decided a beneficed Clergyman 
has no right to make any deduction from 
his gross receipts on account of stipends paid 
to licensed Curates, 352 

Ireland, Clerical Appointments, 220; Clergy 
Deceased, ib.; Resignations, ib. 

Irvine, Rev. Dr., Ecclesiastical Inquiry at 
Kristol for breach of Charch Diseiphue, 107 

Kensall Green New Church, laying the foun- 
dation stone, 710 

King’s College, London, opening of the Mu- 
seum of George the Third, 110 

Kirk of Scotland, Earl of Aberdeen’s Bill, 355 

Law, Chancellor, extracts from his Charge on 
the duties of Churchwardens, 113 

Leamington Church, proposed improvements 
in, 503; the Vicar's exertions to improve the 
Parish Chureh, 474 

Leicester, St. Martin’s Church-rate, 109 

Leenside New Church, Nottingham, 112 


Leven, in Holderness, laying the Foundation 
Stone, 206 
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Lichfield contributions towards the restoration 
of St. Michael’s Church, 353 

Lichfield, Bp., Funeral of, 592 

Lincoln Cathedral, usual repairs effected in, 589 

Lisbon, proposed New Episcopal Chapel at, 596 

Liverpool, Clerical Controversy at, between 
Rev. A, Campbell and Rev. H. M’Neill, 
359; Collegiate Institution, distribution of 
Prizes, 109; exertions of the Clergy on 
behalf of the National Society, 470 

London Diocesan Board of Education, Annual 
Meeting, 110 

Llanfyrnach Church rebuilt and opened, 475 

Lianvain Chapel, near Monmouth, opened by 
licence, 475 

Maidstone Charch, cleansed and repaired, 349 

Majesty, her, donation towards New Churches 
at Woolwich, 709 ; Malta, Queen Adelaide's 
Church, 596 

Malton, Old, St. Mary’s Church, alterations 
and repairs progressing, 713 

Malvern, Barnard’s Green, laying the foun- 
dation stone of the New Church at, 474 

Manchester, Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion for building ten Churches, 233; Arch- 
deaconry of this important Office formally 
Created, 471 ; Visitation of the rural Dean, 
108; Welsh Church opening at, 470 

Manvers, Earl, his donation for the New 
Church at Leen Side, Notts, 472 

Maresfield New Church, laying the founda- 
tion stone, 354 

Marlborough Grammar School, the Lord- 
Chancellor's Adjudication, 713; St. Peter's 
Church, extensive repairs required in, 355 

Marriage Licences, new arrangements as to, 
472; Registrar-General's return, 710 

Maynooth College, amount paid by the State 
for the maintenance of, 715 

Meltham Mills, Almondbury, New Schools 
building at, 475 

Middleton, near Blackley, proposed New Church 
at, 109 

Midsomer Norton, meetings in aid of the 
Church Societies, 590 

Minchinhampton New Church, opening of, 232 

Missions to China, collections for, 111 

Monumental Brasses, paper for copying, 472 

Morpeth, New Church, meeting to promote 
the erection of a, 112 ; the Queen Dowager’s 
gift in aid of an additional Church at, 472 

National Society, meetings in the Country in 
aid of, 711; Society, special fund, amounts 
subscribed by the Clergy and Laity, 590 

New Secession, Marquis of Breadalbane, 115 

Newcastle-ou-Tyne, Diocesan Church Build- 
ing Society, quarterly meeting, 590 

Newhaven, meetings to form a National School 
at, 114 

Newtoun Church, Shropshire, laying the 
foundation stone, 711 

Newton Arlosh Church, restoration, 353 

Northallerton, the Vicar’s allotments of land 
for National School and Gardens for trades- 
men and the poor, 114 

Norwich Cathedral, alterations at, 352 

Nottingham, Farewell Sermon of Archdeacon 
Wilkins, 711; laying the foundation stone 
of the New Church at, 352 
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Nottinghamshire Archidiaconal Board of Edu- 
cation, meeting 711 
Ordinations Appointed, 95, 221, 340, 462,577 
ORvDINATIONS :— 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 89 
Archbishop of York, 89 © 
Bishop of Carlisle, 575 
Bishop of Chichester, 89 
Bishop of Chester, 218 
Bishop of Derry, 95 
Bishop of Down and Connor, 95 
Bishop of Durham, 338 
Bishop of Ely, 218 
Bishop of Exeter, 89, 460 
Rishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 89, 460 
Dishop of Hereford, 89, 460 
Bishop of Kildare, 95 
Bishop of Killaloe, 339 
Bishop of Lincoln, 89, 575 
Bishop of Llandaff, 575 
Bishop of London, 89, 575 
Bishop of Meath, 577 
Bishop of Norwich, 338 
Bishop of Oxford, 89 
Bishop of Peterborough, 89, 460 
Bishop of Ripon, O18 
Bishop of Rochester, 576 
Bishop of Salisbury, 460 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, 338 
Bishop of Tuam, 577 
Bishop of Winchester, 218, 460 
Bishop of Worcester, 89 
Overbury, proceedings against the Vicar aban- 
doned ; his intention to seek redress against 
the complaining parties, 594 
Ovingham Church. 472 
Oxford, liberality of Rev. J. W. Hughes and 
J. Morrell, Esqs., for the Purpose of Esta- 
blishing National Schools in the Parish of 
St. Clement, 352 
Paddington, proposed New Church, 351 
Parsonage Houses, Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners’ regulations respecting Grants for, 
vo 
Peterborough, Bishop, his Visitation, 254; 
Dean of, Medal awarded to, by the Royal 
Humane Society, 234; Meeting in Aid of 
the S. P. C. K. and S. P. G. F. P., 234 
Petherton, North, lay ing foundation stone, 
107 
Poplar Church-rate, 709 
Portsea Church, laying foundation stone, 469 
Portsmouth National Schools, 588 ; Restora- 
tion of St. Thomas’s Church, 108, 469 
Preferments and Clerical Appointments, 96, 
291, 340, 462, 577, 699 
Queen's College of Medicine and Surgery at 
Birmingham, royal Charter of Inco: pora- 
tion granted to, 235 
(Queen Dowager’s Gifts towards the National 
Schools at Ilfracombe, 587; for Church 
Purposes in Dorsetshire, 107; Donation to- 
wards the Restoration of Llandaff Cathedral, 
71.5; for a Chapel at Nutley, 114; towards 
the erection of Ramegill Chureh, 594; Do- 
nations for Church Restorationsand Enlarge- 
ment at Stoke Golden and St. Mary’s Church, 
Kirkd ile, 589; for the Worcester Church 
Societies, 474 
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Ramsey Church, Alterations and Restorations 
in, 232 

Rattery Chureh, Devon, Fourth painted Glass 
Window completed for, 709 

Reading, Restorations in St. Mary's Church, 
106; Extensive Repairs in, 467 

Ripon, Meeting of the Diocesan Committee of 
the S. P. G. F. P., 713. 

Richmond, Surrey, Non-observance of the Ru- 
brics at, 712 

Ridgway, late Joseph, Esq., his Bequests for 
Churches, Schools, and Kenevolent and ( 
ritable Institutions, 235 

Rochdale Churehwardens and the Voluntary 
System, 235 

Rochester, Bp., Triennial Visitation of, 589 

Romish Clergy in Ireland, calculation as to 
amount received by the, 596 

Rotherithe Church-rates, 353 

Royal Chapel of the Savoy, restored and 
opened, 590 

Rughy Speech Day, 114 

Salisbury Anniversary Meeting in aid of the 
S. P. C. K. 593; Diocesan Church Build- 
ing Association, Third Quarterly Meeting, 
mr) 

Scotland, Episcopal Church in, the Bishop of 
Aberdeen’s Declaration issued against the 
Rev. Sir W. Dunbar, Bart, 356 

Scremerston, St. Peter's Church, the Queen 

Dowager’s gift towards, 427 

Scudamore Charity, Hereford, 709 

Shepton Mallet Church-rate, 235 

Southampton, laving foundation stone of All 
Saints’ Church, 469 

Special Donations for Educational Purposes in 
Cheshire, 467 

Staiford District Board of the Diocesan Edu- 
cation Society, 235 

Stanford, St. John’s, Church-rate, 471 

Stepney Church-rate, 709 

Stockport, New Church about to be erected at 
Heaton Norris, 231 

St. Ives District Association formed in aid 
of the S. P. G. F. P., 709 

St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, extensive altera- 
tions and embellishments in, 467 

St. James's Church, Duke’s-place, 5002. voted 


for the repair of, by the Common Council ot 
London, 599 


St. Mellion Church, Cornwall, sacrilege, 468 

St. Neot’s Branch Bible Society, 108 

St. Olave’s Church, Southwark, vestry-meet- 
ing for its re-erection, 471 

St. Saviour, Southwark, eleetion of chaplain, 
110 

Studly, church-rate, 554 
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Sunderland, the Scottish Secession meeting- 
house purchased for the Established Church, 
107 

Swindon, meeting for the restoration of St. 
Lawrence Chureh, 588 

Tablet to the memory of the Protestant mar- 
tyrs in St. Peter's church, Colchester, 25] 

Tasmania, Bishop of, his arrival at the Cape, 
where he held a Contirmation and Ordina- 
tion, Bd6 

Taunton Prison, 711 


Temple ( hureh, finishing of the, 710 
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The Reverends : 
Adamson, W., 347 
Appleton, J., 106 
Armstrong, H.W.G. 
Dad 
Arrowsmith, A., 585 
Ashe, G. H., 347 
Atkyns, J., 585 
Bagot, D., 585 
Balfour, F., 585 
Beilby, J., 708 
Blandford, J., 708 
Bousfield, H. N., 2° 
Bradford, W. M.,467 
Driant, H., 347 
Bromehead, A. C., 
5SD 
Campbell, C., 347 
Cave, W. C. B., 230 
Claney J., 708 
Cooper, J., 467 
Cosserat, G. P. sen., 
230 
Cox, ; S47 
Croome, W., 708 
Davies, R., 347 
Dodgson, C., 347 
Dover, Ci. 250 
Ehbden, J. C., 467 
Edelman, W., 708 
Edwards, J., 230 
Ellacombe, H.T.,708 
Evans, E., 106 
Faweett, J. G., 585 
Fell, T. E. 467 
Fenton, W. C., 708 
Fisher, J., 5&5 
Ford, W., 586 
Germon, N., 106 
Gilby, T. D., 586 
Hazel, J., 586 
Hatchard, J. A. , 230 
Hatchard, T. G., 347 
Hayne, W. B., 586 
Hills, H. T., 106 
Hill, H. T. 230 
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TestrMontas or Respect ro Crercy, 


Hone, R. B., 708 
Jenkins, D. 586 
Jenner, S., 586 
Johns, J. W., 106 
Knight, W. B., 586 
Lamb, R., 230 
Lane, A., 347 
Louthian, J., 708 
Maddock, S., 708 
Manning, N., 230 
Marshall, H. J., 106 
Meredyth, J., 347 
Metcalf, W. L., 106 
Miles, C. P., 467 
Morgan, W. A., 467 
Muston, C. R., 708 
Newbury, H. J., 106 
Newell, R. H., 347 
Nihil, D., 347 
Nunns, T., 467 
Pizey, E., 347 
Power, F., 547 
Price, W., 467 
Ramsey, S., 230 
Rhodes, F. W., 280 
Routledge, W., 467 
Salter, G. J. R., 467 
Sanders, J., 347 
Sanders, James, 230 
Scurr, J., 586 
Smith, E. T., 586 
Stocker, W. H. B., 
586 
Stevenson, T., 106 
Sutcliffe, W., 708 
Thomas, T. K., 347 
Tucker, W. H., 230 
Urquhart, H., 231 
Veitch, W. D., 709 
Walton, D. N., 347 
Watts, J. W., 709 
Whittaker, R. N 
231 
Wilhams, R., 586 
Winter, A. S., 709 


Tiddeford, near St. Germans, laying founda- 
tion stone of chapel of ease, 468 

Trimpley New Church near Kidderminster, 
laying the foundation stone, 355 

Twitchen Church, near North Molton, laying 
foundation stone, 348 

University News, 99, 224, 344, 550, 702 
Cambridge, 102, 225, 345, 582, 704 
Canada, 108 
Dublin, 103, 706 
Durham, 706 
King’s College, London, 228 
Oxford, 99, 224, 344, S80, 702 
University of London, 345, 583 
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Visitations Appointed, 95, 221 

Visitation of the Archdeacon of Colchester, 
349; by Dr. Dealtry at Southampton, 4069 ; 
the Archdeaconof Ely, 106; by Archdeacon 
Hodgson, 113; by Archdeacon Lear, 235 ; 
Bishop of Lincoln, 233; the Archdeacon of 
Middlesex, 109; the Dean of Sarum, 235 ; 
by Archdeacon Wetherell, 349 

Walsall, Contributions towards St. Peter's 
Church, 711; Visitation of Archdeacon 
Hodson, 113 

Warwick, St. Mary’s Chapal, Donation of the 
Earl of Warwick in aid of, 474 

Wells Cathedral, cost of reparations, 254 

Welsh Church in London, the Chapel in Ely- 
place, purchased for the, 351 

Wem Grammar School, examination, 473 

Westminster Abbey, 471; the choir about to 
be altered and other improvements made, 351 

Westminster School, 20,0007, placed in trust 
for, by the Right Rev. Dr, Carey, Bishop 
of St. Asaph, 225, 234 

Wicks, Miss Ann, late of Cheltenham, her 
bequests to Frampton, 588 

Wimborne, new school-room completed, 468 

Winchester, Annual Meeting of the S. P. C.K. 
and 8S. P. G. F. P., 108; Auxiliary of the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews, 108; Bishop of, diocesan 
visitation in Jersey and the Channel Islands, 
469 ; Cathedral, restorations in the interior, 
709; College Election, 225; Meeting to 
further the objects of the Manufacturing and 
Mining Committee of the National Society, 
588; visitation held by Dr. Dealtry, 469 

Windsor and Eton Church Union, 231 

Wish, Rev. Mr., denial of that he withdrew 
his protest, 349 

Woodbridge, meeting as to vesting the patron- 
age ot the new Church, in the bishop, 
trustees, or the incumbent, 712 

Woolwich, meeting to provide additional 
Church accommodation, 233; two new 
Churches about to be erected in, 509 

Wolverhampton, meeting to promote the de- 
signs of the National Society, 711 

Worcester Church Building Society, quarterly 
Meeting, 594; Episcopal Palace undergoing 
repairs, 713; Annual Meeting of the Church 
Sunday Schools, 114; Meeting of the Dio- 
cesan Association of the S, P. C. K., 593 

Wrenbury,Cheshire, Grammar School founded 
at, by Viscount Combermere and Mr, Spros- 
ton, 468 

Yeovil, laying the foundation of Holy Trinity 
Church, 235 

York, arrangement for Sunday Evening Ser- 
vice in one of the churches of Walmsgate 
district, 594; Minster, restoration, 475 

Zennor Church Rate, proceedingson, 709 


T. C, Savill, Printer, 107, §t. Martin's Lane, 
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